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LIFE  AND  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA 


CHAPTER  I. 

OVER     THE     SEA. 

One  of  my  earliest  boyhood  recollections  is  the 
noticing,  about  the  end  of  each  recurrent  January, 
large  parti-coloured  placards  in  the  outskirts  of 
Cork,  announcing,  in  conspicuous  capital  letters, 
the  sailing  of  "The  First  Spring  Ship  for  Quebec." 
Then,  as  now,  the  superabundant  industrial  popu- 
lation, whom  Dryden  characterizes  as 

"  The  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind," 
were  forced  to  take  their  labour  to  a  market  where 
it  was  more  in  demand,  better  remunerated,  and 
likely  to  produce  such  independence,  competence, 
and  comfort,  as  it  were  vain  to  hope  for  in  the 
"  Old  Country."  Forty  years  since  the  exodus 
from  Ireland  had  only  commenced.  Subsequently 
it    assumed    proportions    which     threatened     to 
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reduce  the  population,  until  the  country  would  be 
left  without  hands  to  till  the  soil. 

What  a  wonderful  revolution  has  been  effected 
in  the  construction  of  steam-vessels  since  the 
Great  Western  and  the  Sinus  sailed  from  English 
ports  to  New  York  in  the  Spring  of  1838  ?  At 
one  time,  crossing  the  Atlantic  was  attended  with 
much  discomfort  and  no  little  danger.  Conse- 
quently, only  the  roost  venturesome  and  intrepid 
of  the  labouring  classes  undertook  the  experiment, 
however  tempting  the  inducements  which  the  New 
World  offered.  Even  the  ships  employed  were 
very  unsuitable  for  carrying  passengers.  The 
accommodation  was  of  the  most  wretched  kind ; 
rather  there  was  no  proper  accommodation  at  all. 
The  food  supplied  was  stinted  in  quantity  and  bad 
in  quality.  The  supply  of  water  was  insufficient. 
Vessels  quitted  our  harbours  without  undergoing 
that  careful  inspection  by  Government  officers 
which  is  now  obligatory.  Emigrants  were  crowded 
into  the  holds  of  ships  in  which  they  could  not 
stand  upright;  "stowed  away,"  in  fact,  like  so  much 
human  ballast.  One  shrinks  from  the  thought  of 
the    misery  engendered    by  a    five  or  six  weeks' 
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voyage  in  one  of  those  ill-contrived  hulks,  affec- 
tedly styled,  by  interested  agents,  "  fine,  fast- 
sailing  ships."  Not  unfrequently  the  voyage 
across,  what  our  American  cousins  disparagingly 
call  "  The  Big  Ferry,"  used  to  occupy  from  two 
to  three  months,  owing  to  stress  of  weather  and 
the  inability  of  creaky  and  leaky  old  vessels  to 
cope  with  the  hostile  elements. 

But,  as  I  have  premised,  a  marvellous  change 
for  the  better  has  long  been  effected.  To  private 
enterprise  and  commercial  competition  we  are 
indebted  for  the  magnificent  fleets  of  steam-ships 
which  cross  and  re-cross  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  during  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  great  Lines,  such  as  the  "Cunard,"  the 
"Inman,"  the  "National,"  the  "  Anchor,"  the 
"White  Star,"  the  "American,"  the  "North 
German  Lloyd,"  and  the  "Allan,"  seem  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  construction  of 
stately  vessels,  remarkable  not  simply  for  their 
size,  but  for  their  swiftness.  For  some  time  past 
these  several  Corporations,  finding  their  old  screw 
and  paddle  steamers  not  quite  up  to  the  mark, 
have  been  building  and  launching  ships  of  vaster 
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dimensions  and  more  scientific  construction.  Hence 
the  greatest  safety  and  comfort  are  afforded  both, 
to  saloon  and  steerage  passengers.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  finest  and  noblest  vessels  is  the  Egypt, 
belonging  to  the  "National"  fleet,  which  made  her 
first  run  from  Queenstown  to  New  York  in  nine 
and  a  half  days.  There  are  several  sister  ships, 
built  (with  the  exception  of  the  decorative  por- 
tions) entirely  of  iron  and  steel,  combining  great 
strength,  power,  and  beauty  of  model.  These 
vessels  are  divided  into  water-tight  and  fire- 
proof compartments.  They  also  possess  other 
advantages  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  the  largest  in  the 
Atlantic  Service. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  at  the  present  day  is 
attended  with  scarcely  any  danger,  and  but  little, 
if  any,  positive  discomfort.  Saloon  passengers 
especially,  must  find  it  pleasant,  exhilarating,  and 
health-invigorating  : 

"  O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark-blue  sea, 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souls  as  free." 

Time  does  not  drag  its  slow  length  along  as  slug- 
gishly as  a  landsman  might  suppose.     The  steam- 
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ship  becomes  a  veritable  floating  hotel,  wherein. 
voyageurs  can  make  themselves  perfectly  at  home, 
and  find  facilities  for  reasonable  enjoyment.  They 
can  "eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  after  the  tempo- 
rary sea-sickness  has  relieved  their  livers,  and 
restored  or  refreshed  their  animal  spirits.  They 
can  while  away  their  time  in  divers  fashions. 
They  can  form  little  coteries,  and,  between  the 
hours  of  meals,  can  recreate  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  They  can  read,  talk,  sing,  lounge,  play 
at  special  games,  pace  the  quarter-deck,  smoke, 
or  enjoy  their  glass  of  wine,  as  they  list.  No 
more  suitable  place  in  the  world  can  be  found 
for  indulging  in  a  little  innocent  flirtation,  or 
for  tentative  courtship,  than  a  steam-vessel.  Pas- 
sengers are  disposed  to  be  sentimental ;  and  I 
have  noticed  more  than  once  in  journeying  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  formation  of  very  tender  ties 
between  young  people ;  ties  which  I  trust  have 
resulted  in  honourable  unions  and  prosperous 
results.  In  such  case  the  fortunate  couples  may 
well  look  back  with  agreeable  feelings  upon  their 
brief  but  blissful  "  life  on  the  ocean  wave." 

The  learned  schoolmaster  in  Goldsmith's  "  De- 
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serted  Village,"  made  folks  wonder  "how  one 
small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew."  I  have  often 
wondered  how  the  seemingly  small  capacity  of  a 
single  store-room  of  an  Atlantic-going  steamer 
could  contain  wholesome  provisions  and  luxurious 
viands  sufficient  not  only  to  feed,  but  to  feast 
one  thousand  persons,  all  told.  Yet  everything 
is  done  without  bustle  or  confusion,  and  by  com- 
paratively few  stewards.  So  much  for  system  and 
experience.  As  a  rule,  the  saloon  daily  menu  is 
most  liberal,  no  matter  how  high  the  wind  or  how 
rough  the  waves.  One  exceedingly  stormy  day, 
when  the  ship  was  pitching  heavily,  so  much  so  that 
most  of  the  saloon  passengers  had  to  betake  them- 
selves to  their  state-rooms,  I  observed  to  the  Cap- 
tain, who,  as  usual,  presided  at  the  dinner-table  : 

"  What  a  pity  that  the  cook  should  have 
prepared  such  an  elaborate  but  unnecessary  bill 
of  fare  as  I  see  before  me  !  A  most  recherche 
dinner,  with  none  to  eat  it." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  "  it  will  be  good 
for  somebody  ;  after  a  while  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
steerage.  '  Tis  a  bad  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good/  you  know." 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  things  on  board 
Transatlantic  steamers  is  the  uniform  order  that 
prevails.  I  have  occasionally  crossed  the  Atlantic 
in  vessels  containing  from  six  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  individuals  of  the  emigrant  class,  in 
addition  to,  perhaps,  sixty  saloon  passengers,  and 
never  witnessed  the  slightest  disorder  or  disturb- 
ance.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  the  character 
of  the  artisans  or  labourers  who  seek  to  better 
their  fortune  in  a  distant  land.  It  holds  out  fair 
promise,  too,  that  the  emigrants  who  quit  our 
shores  will  make  worthy  denizens  of  the  country 
of  their  adoption,  whether  that  country  happen 
to  be  the  Canadian  Dominion  or  the  United  States. 
Now  and  again  I  have  conversed  freely  with 
groups  of  emigrants,  and  I  invariably  found  them 
anxious  to  receive  information,  and  grateful  for 
such  being  proffered  to  them.  Once,  indeed, 
the  President  of  Washington  University  and 
myself  essayed  to  hold  nightly  meetings  of  the 
steerage  passengers,  whom  we  would  alternately 
address  to  some  extent.  But  a  few  took  alarm, 
foolishly  considering  that  we  had  a  design 
ultimately    to    proselytize,    notwithstanding  that 
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we  sedulously  guarded  against  touching  upon 
theological  topics.  So,  greatly  to  the  grief  of 
many,  after  one  or  two  experiments,  we  had  to 
abandon  our  project. 

Crotchety  and  eccentric  people  will  be  encoun- 
tered on  board  ship  as  well  as  on  land.  They 
are  generally  where  they  should  not  be,  or  doing 
what  they  should  not  do.  They  become  "  the 
observed  of  all  observers  ;"  still  they  neither  heed 
nor  care.  Their  fellow-passengers  laugh  at  them, 
chaff  them,  possibly  "  cut "  them  as  incorrigible 
bores.  They  remain  provokingly  imperturbable 
nevertheless,  pursuing  the  peculiar  tenor  of  their 
wayward  way,  impervious  to  the  keen  shafts  of 
ridicule  incessantly  hurled  against  them.  Inquisi- 
tiveness  is  most  their  besetting  sin.  They 
ask  needless  and  senseless  questions  of  the 
officers  on  duty,  with  whom  it  is  specially 
forbidden  to  hold  converse.  To  employ  an  in- 
elegant but  expressive  rhetorical  figure,  they 
"poke  their  noses"  everywhere,  and  unwittingly 
become  the  most  intrepid  of  Paul  Prys  in  their 
intrusiveness. 

One    of    this    class,    while    the    steamer    was 
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passing  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  once  hastily 
approached  the  commander  while  he  was  par- 
ticularly occupied,  and  impertinently  inter- 
rogated him  : 

"  Pray  tell  me,  Captain,  is  it  always  thus  foggy 
in  these  parts  ?" 

The  Captain  (who  was  no  other  than  the  late 
respected  Commodore  of  the  Cunard  Line),  ren- 
dered suddenly  irascible,  sharply  retorted  : 

"  How  the  devil  do  I  know,  sir  ?  I  don't  live 
here  !" 

The  thirst  for  knowledge  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way  ;  but  it  may  be  carried  too  far  at  times,  and 
manifest  itself  in  strange  forms  and  on  unseason- 
able  occasions.  It  is  possible,  I  apprehend,  for 
ignorance  to  be  bliss,  though  folly  never  can  be 
wise.     . 

In  all  British  steamers  plying  across  the  Atlantic 
a  portion  of  the  Church  Service  is  regularly  read 
each  Sunday  morning  by  a  clergyman,  should  one 
happen  to  be  on  board  ;  if  not,  by  the  Captain. 
Sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Prayers 
and  Lessons,  a  short  and  suitable  discourse  is 
delivered.    To  these  services — which  are  held  in  the 
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saloon — the  steerage  passengers,  and  as  many  of 
the  crew  as  can  be  spared,  are  invited  ;  but 
attendance  is  quite  optional  on  the  part  of  all. 
On  every  occasion,  I  have  found  the  congregation 
not  only  attentive,  but  reverent,  which  is  more 
than  I  can  say  for  congregations  I  have  witnessed 
on  land. 

"  Love  the  sea,  but  keep  on  land,"  says  George 
Herbert.  Some  people  have  an  innate  dread  of  the 
sea.  In  1841,  the  witty  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
writing  to  the  Countess  Grey,  observes:  "I 
hear  Morpeth  is  going  to  America,  a  resolution 
which  I  should  decidedly  carry  into  execution 
myself  if  I  were  not  going  to  heaven."  It  is  not 
long  since  I  met  an  old  friend — one  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Borough  Members — who  interrogated  me 
respecting  my  opinion  of  America.  Upon  my 
suggesting  that  he  should  take  a  trip  through  the 
States  during  the  long  vacation,  he  replied,  "I 
would  gladly  do  so,  only  I  so  dread  the  ordeal 
of  sea-sickness." 

The  first  sight  of  land  has  a  magical  effect.  It  is 
gratifying  to  the  mind,  no  less  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  brightens  up  the  animal  spirits,  which,  mayhap, 
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had  grown  sombre  or  dull  from  the  monotony  of 
sky  and  ocean — ocean  and  sky.  What  a  rush 
there  is  to  have  the  first  peep  at  yonder  coast, 
now  but  dimly  seen,  as  though  it  were  a  dense 
elongated  cloud  !  With  what  unflagging  interest 
is  it  watched,  until  at  length  the  cloud  clears 
away,  and  the  blue  hill-tops  in  the  background  are 
illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
think  that  the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  voyage 
are  nearly  passed,  and  that  soon  the  battle  of  life 
will  have  to  be  again  fought  under  new  conditions 
and  with  fairer  prospects. 

It  is  time  for  the  steerage  passengers  to  attend 
a  little  to  their  personal  appearance,  now  that  the 
brave  vessel  is  fairly  entering  the  harbour.  The 
top-masts  and  yards  are  scraped,  the  funnel  is 
painted  afresh,  and  the  ship  is  trimmed  and 
touched  up,  so  as  to  present  a  smart  appearance. 
The  example  is  followed  by  its  living  freight, 
especially  by  the  emigrants,  w7ho  put  on  their 
Sunday  clothes,  and  tidy  themselves  as  best  they 
are  able. 

We  steam  slowly  up  the  river,  and  finally 
arrive  in  port.     Now  commence   the   shaking  of 
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hands  and  demonstrative  leave-taking  ;  for  friend- 
ships are  invariably  formed  on  ship-board,  albeit 
the  voyage  seldom   exceeds  ten  or  eleven   days. 
The  saloon  passengers   at  length  disembark   and 
scatter,  few  of  them  ever  to  meet  again.     The  im- 
migrants  are  next  conveyed  with  their   baggage 
to  Castle  Garden,  a  large  building,  formerly  an 
Opera  House,  wherein  the  illustrious  Jenny  Lind 
made     her     debut     in     America.       Here     every 
necessary  preparation  is  made  for  their  reception. 
Each  person's  name,  with  his  or  her  destination, 
is  duly  registered.     Food  is  supplied  at  moderate 
charges ;  baths  are  ready  for  those  who  wish  to 
use  them  ;    while  all  needful  advice   and   assist1 
ance  are  cheerfully  afforded  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  establishment — a  kind,  good-natured,  and 
zealous  official,   as  I    have   observed.     This   is   a 
suitable      resting-place      for      somewhat      weary 
immigrants  until  they  can  quietly  prosecute  their 
journey. 

In  this  excellent  asylum  they  are  protected 
from  those  hideous,  despicable  land-sharks  who 
prowl  about  the  wharves  of  New  York,  eagerly 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour.     Castle  Garden 
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was  formerly  supported  by  a  passenger  tax  of  one 
dollar,  and  forms  a  bureau  of  the  State,  from 
•which  emanates  an  annual  report  on  emigration. 
The  tide  of  emigration  again  setting  in  is  truly 
marvellous,  and  seems  to  swell  as  it  rises.  There 
is  a  stirring  passage  in  the  speech  delivered  in 
Birmingham  during  the  cotton  famine,  by  Mr. 
John  Bright,  M.P.  : 

"Are  you  aware,"  he  asked  his  audience,  "of 
the  great  fact,  that  in  fifteen  years,  which  is  but 
as  yesterday,  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
of  your  countrymen  have  found  a  home  in  the 
United  States  ;  that  a  population  equal  to  eight 
times  the  population  of  this  great  city — itself 
equal  to  no  mean  kingdom — has  emigrated  from 
these  shores  ?  In  the  United  States  there  has 
been,  as  you  know,  an  open  door  for  every  man, 
and  millions  have  entered  into  it  and  have  found 
rest." 

The  Irish  emigrants  are  generally  the  poorest 
that  leave  our  shores,  and  yet  few  succeed  better 
in  America.  They  may  be  indolent  at  home, 
which  I  doubt,  but  I  am  convinced  they  are  in- 
dustrious abroad.     They  work    with  a  will,   and 
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reap  the  reward  of  their  labour.  One  noble  trait 
in  their  character  is  that  they  do  not  forget  the 
"  old  folk,"  nor  even  those  relatives  who  have  been 
forced  to  stay  behind.  Immense  sums  of  money 
are  annually  forwarded  from  the  States  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  bring  out  fathers,  mothers, 
sisters,  brothers,  and  others  connected  by  family 
ties.  What  nationality  is  remarkable  for  a  like 
sense  of  duty,  or  in  whom  natural  affection  is  so 
strong  ?    None,  I  unhesitatingly  declare. 

I  have  grown  so  familiar  with  the  Atlantic  a3 
almost  to  "  take  to  it "  with  the  fervour  a  child 
clings  to  its  mother.  I  love  to  be  rocked  on  the 
vast  ocean,  and  in  proportion  as  it  storms  and  rages, 
so  does  my  fondness  for  it  increase.  Invariably 
have  I  felt  intense  sympathy  with  Byron,  and  have 
as  often  repeated  his  lines  when  fairly  out  at  sea  : 

11  Once  more  upon  the  ocean,  yet  once  more, 
And  the  sea  bounds  beneath  me,  like  a  steed 
That  knows  its  rider.    Welcome  be  its  roar." 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    "  EMPIRE   CITY." 


Perhaps  no  place  in  the  United  States  possesses 
more  interest  and  attraction  for  a  stranger  than 
the  "Empire  City"  of  America.  This  is  not 
owing  to  the  various  nationalities  which  form  its 
population,  so  much  as  to  the  peculiar  and  ever- 
changing  aspects  under  which  it  may  profitably  be 
seen  and  studied.  New  York  is  a  combination  of 
London,  Berlin,  and  Paris  ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  busy  buzz  of  commerce  that  perpetually 
rings  in  one's  ears,  the  Island  of  Manhattan  does 
not  lack  the  genius  of  gaiety.  As  there  is  little 
about  it  thoroughly  American,  its  denizens  take 
pride  in  being  considered  cosmopolitan.  Here 
one,  hailing  from  the  "  Old  Country,"  feels  quite 
at  home.  Albeit  there  are  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  lying  between  him  and 
his  native  land,  yet  he  finds  himself  among  an 
English-speaking   people,  a  goodly    proportion  of 
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whom  either  belong  to,  or  are  descendants  of,  the 
old  British  stock. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  laid   out  in  parallelo- 
grams ;   most    of   the    streets    having    numerical 
names.     It  is  ill-kept  and  worse  governed.     But 
one  or  two  localities  are  used  as  fashionable  pro- 
menades, namely,  the  upper  or  western  end  of  the 
Broadway,  and  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  its  immediate 
v  icinity.     The  practice  of  drying  clothes  on   the 
house-tops    greatly    detracts    from    the    appear- 
ance   of    neighbourhoods    otherwise    respectable. 
Along  the  Broadway  and  in  other  places,   are  a 
number  of  demoralizing  haunts.     These,  for  the 
most  part,  are  situated  in  cellars,  where  drinking 
and  dancing  are  suffered  to  go  on  till  an  advanced 
hour  in  the  morning,  the  attendants  being  gaudily- 
attired  females  of  notoriously  loose  character.     If 
immorality  of  one  kind  be  encouraged  by  these 
detestable  purlieus,  that  of  another  order  is  main- 
tained by  the  multitude  of   dingy  ''•'bar-rooms" 
with  which  the  commercial  capital  abounds.   Every 
facility  is  afforded    for   tippling;    while    even  in 
stores    that    look    above    suspicion,    nay,    even 
bear  the    stern    impress   of   staid    respectability, 
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thirsty  souls  may  find  a  supply  of  whatever 
beverage  their  appetites  crave.  Behind  a  screen 
to  the  rear  of  a  first-class  grocery  or  fruiterer's 
establishment,  often  lurks  the  fatal  but  favourite 
"  bar,"  the  haven  of  such  appearance-studying 
topers  as  do  not  wish  their  actions  seen  of 
men. 

New  York,  in  addition  to  a  very  select  and 
rigidly  exclusive  class  of  citizens,  among  whom 
are  the  old  Knickerbocker  families,  possesses  a 
pretentious  aristocracy — persons  who  have  made 
money  either  by  industry  or  speculation;  possibly, 
if  I  said  "  peculation,"  it  might  not  matter 
much — and  those  " shoddy"  folk,  and  those  who 
have  "  struck  ile,"  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
"  bounce."  Their  arrogance  is  generally  on  a  par 
with  their  ignorance,  while  their  assumption  is 
provoking.  With  such  the  "  almighty  dollar " 
is  the  " be-all  and  the  end-all"  of  existence;  the 
golden,  or  rather  "  green-back "  image  which 
their  souls  so  slavishly  worship.  King  Shoddy 
goes  in  for  display  on  a  magnificent  scale.  If 
such  conduct  disgusts  really  respectable,  sober- 
minded  citizens,  why  should  that  interfere  with 
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his  proclivities  ?  Money  is  good  for  nothing  if 
it  administers  not  to  his  grand  master-passion 
— display.  Hence  palatial  mansions,  splendid 
equipages,  extravagant  habiliments,  profuse  en- 
tertainments, and  inordinately  luxurious  living. 
Indeed,  crested  carriages  and  footmen  in  showy 
liveries  may  occasionally  be  observed.  Many  who 
cannot  trace  their  pedigree  a  generation  back,  still 
contrive  to  uphold  blazoned  coats  of  arms.  "What 
has  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson  to  do  if  desirous  of 
parading  the  ancient  fame  of  his  family  patronymic 
and  show  the  Conservative  blood  that  runs  in  his 
veins,  but  to  take  up  Burke's  "  Peerage  and 
Baronetage,"  or  "  The  Landed  Gentry  of  Great 
Britain "  ?  If  he  cannot  do  so  himself  he  can 
readily  find  some  one  at  hand  who  can  do  so  for 
him,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  At  the 
annual  race  held  a  few  miles  from  New  York, 
one  may  witness  such  gorgeous  "  turns-out"  as 
are  never,  or  at  best  but  rarely,  to  be  observed  at 
Ascot.  Occasionally,  a  course  of  reckless  ex- 
penditure entails  terrible  punishment.  Disaster, 
ruin  and  remorse  ensue.  A  bitter,  trying  lesson 
is  for  once  learnt  that   is  often   inefficacious   for 
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good,  inasmuch   as,  like  experience,   it  comes  too 
late  to  be  profitable. 

In  his  recent  communication  to  the  Times  on 
"American  Progress  and  Production,"  Mr.  George 
M.  Higginson,  of  Chicago,  paints  a  fair  picture  of 
his  countrymen.     He  observes  :  "  The  Americans, 
when   times  are    reasonably  prosperous,  are   the 
greatest  consumers   and   the  freest    spenders    in 
the  world.     It  is  even  said  to  our  reproach,  that 
the  entire  French  nation,  with    their  commend- 
able habit  of  economy,  could  actually  live  on  the 
food    which  in  this  country  is   annually  wasted. 
Hard  times  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
in   this   matter   of  expenditure.     It   is   asserted 
by  some,  to  which  I  fully  assent,  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  mass  of  the  American  people  in  ordi- 
nary times  are  double  those  of  the  same  number 
of  any  other   civilized   nation.     They  are  never 
fully  satisfied  wdth  what  they  have,  and  must  be 
continually    acquiring    something  in    the  way   of 
conveniences  and  superfluities.  When  an  *  economy 
craze '  comes  upon   them,   as  it  did   during   the 
five  years   following  the   panic,   and  they  settle 
down  more  closely  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
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shrinkage  in  the  general  volume  of  business  in 
the  country  is  simply  enormous,  every  branch  of 
trade  is  borne  down  and  oppressed,  and  it  is  felt 
the  world  over."  Now,  however,  that  the  tide  of 
general  prosperity  has  set  in  once  more,  the 
"  economy  craze  "  is  being  abandoned,  and  people 
are  returning  to  their  old  habits  and  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  taste  for  vulgar  ostentation. 

The  attempt  of  the  fashionable  New  Yorkers 
to  imitate  the  French  in  everything  would  be 
pitiable  if  it  were  not  despicable.  But  this  affecta- 
tion is  simply  a  rude  burlesque  of  the  reality.  The 
slavish  imitators  cannot  approach  the  ideal  they 
set  before  themselves,  for  such  ideal  13  too  high,  so 
that  they  cannot  attain  unto  it.  Nature  has 
not  gifted  them  with  the  grace,  the  genius,  or 
the  mobility  of  the  admired  foreigners.  Accord- 
ingly they  but  caricature  what  they  would  fain 
resemble.  One  grand  passion  of  the  well-to-do 
Manhattanite  consists  in  excessive  love  of  dress ; 
because  all  articles  of  apparel  are  high  in  price, 
some  fabulously  so.  People  "  dress,"  not  only  for 
balls,  parties,  concerts,  theatres,  but  likewise  for 
the   streets.       The   Broadway    becomes   brilliant 
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every  fine  afternoon.  Ladies  attired  in  rich  and 
radiant  costumes  perambulate  up  and  down  a 
limited  range  of  this  great  thoroughfare,  some- 
times accompanied  by  gentlemen,  in  their  way  as 
"  loudly  "  attired  as  the  sex  whose  natural  weak- 
ness it  is  to  show  themselves  off  to  the  best 
advantage.  These  obviously  dress  for  effect,  and, 
so  far,  are  but  true  to  their  womanly  instincts. 
They  know  full  well  that  they  go  forth  with  no 
other  or  higher  object  than  to  be  seen  and  spoken 
of.  They  are  conscious  that  not  only  will  they 
be  thoroughly  surveyed,  scrutinised,  and  criticised 
by  a  host  of  idlers,  whose  chief  occupation  lies  in 
gambling,  smoking,  and  drinking,  but  that  at 
least  one  fashionable  hebdomadal  print  will  duly 
come  out  with  an  elaborate  account  of  their 
principal  garments,  after  the  manner  of  the  most 
consummate  costumier ;  special  correspondents, 
whose  souls,  maybe,  soar  no  higher  than  a  lady's 
headgear,  being  permanently  engaged  for  this 
delicate  and  intricate  delineation.  I  must  needs 
surprise  my  lady-readers  when  I  mention  that  no 
American  woman  of  ton,  desirous  of  keeping  up 
the  rules  of  street   etiquette  de  rigueur,  but  will 
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hesitate  before  she  appears  abroad  twice  in  the 
same  costume. 

An  English  person  can  scarcely  form  an  idea 
of  the  cost  attending  this  over-dressing.  It  is 
the  expenditure  it  entails  that  renders  the 
practice  so  immoral  and  condemnatory.  A 
middle-class  family  in  this  country  could  live  well 
upon  the  sum  necessary  to  rig  an  American  belle 
efficiently.  I  do  not  include  digital  ornaments, 
although  no  New  York  woman,  be  she  dame  or 
spinster,  considers  herself  properly  "  adjusted," 
unless  she  has  got  halfa-dozen  diamond  rings 
sparkling  on  her  tiny,  tapering  fingers.  I  am 
acquainted  with  a  literary,  childless  lady,  whose 
husband  every  year  invariably  presents  her  with 
a  pledge  of  love,  in  the  form  of  a  diamond  ring. 

A  propos  of  dress,  the  United  States  Treasury 
for  some  time  past  has  been  defrauded  by  the 
systematic  undervaluations  of  silks  and  velvets  at 
the  several  ports  of  entry.  Hence  it  was  found 
necessary  by  the  Government  to  despatch 
Treasury  Agents  to  foreign  markets  in  order  to 
discredit  the  sworn  statements  of  respectable 
firms.     This  precautionary  measure  is  considered 
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calculated    to    augment     the     valuation,    and     so 
render  the  duties  more  heavy. 

Fashion  reigns  supreme  in  this  Transatlantic 
miniature  Paris.  Some  time  since  the  number 
of  prematurely  grey  fair  ones  excited  special 
attention.  Their  hair  is  neither  powdered  nor 
frosted,  but  is  actually  grey.  A  chemical  process, 
it  appears,  is  resorted  to,  which  effectually  pro- 
duces the  unnatural  change.  Blonde,  golden, 
and  raven  tresses  have  become  unfashionable. 
Even  young  girls  who  possess  dark  and  auburn 
hair  are  running  crazy  to  have  their  heads 
"  bleached. "  Surely  Folly  cannot  much  further 
go.  So  universal  has  the  silly  love  of  display 
become,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occur- 
rence for  wives  and  daughters  to  entail  embarrass- 
ment upon  their  husbands  and  fathers,  in  the 
effort  to  uphold  a  stylish  appearance,  solely  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  A  degrading  rivalry  with  regard 
to  their  "  get-up  "  appears  to  exist  between  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  period.  This  emu- 
lation is  hateful,  and  at  once  disgusts  observant 
strangers.  One  sex  is  quite  as  self-asserting  and 
as    covetous  of  public   admiration    as    the    other. 
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"  Tall  talk  "  and  bumptious  mannerism  go  hand 
in  hand  with  "  loud "  habiliments  and  affected 
gait.  Neither  maiden  modesty  nor  gentlemanlike 
deportment  are  qualities  congenial  to  the  social 
atmosphere  which  pre-eminently  distinguishes 
New  York  City. 

The  felicity  of  domestic  life,  as  we  in  England 
understand  it,  is  almost  unknown  in  this  "  go- 
ahead  "  centre  of  commerce.  The  people  live 
much  out  of  doors,  not  relishing  the  tame  mono- 
tony and  dull  stillness  of  home.  There  are  special 
red-letter  days,  it  is  true,  in  their  calendar,  when 
social  gatherings  occur ;  but  these  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  have  been  a  few  years  ago. 
The  nominal  heads  of  families,  when  their  day's 
work  is  done,  betake  themselves  to  their  comfort- 
able clubs,  where  they  read  the  papers,  "  liquor," 
and  indulge  in  games  of  hazard.  Materfamilias 
receives  her  special  visitors  at  home.  And  so  do 
the  female  "  olive  branches"  when  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  womanhood.  Each  has  her 
familiar  male  friend  or  suitor.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  braces  of  courtships  to  be  going  on 
in  adjoining  "  parlours,"  one  suitor  being  blissfully 
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unconscious  of  the  other's  contiguity.  Of  course, 
the  sisters  keep  their  own  counsel,  being  only 
mindful  of  what  concerns  themselves  individually. 
Young  ladies  usurp  an  excessive  licence — 
excessive,  that  is,  measured  by  the  rigorous 
standard  of  English  etiquette.  And  such  is  readily 
accorded  to  them.  I  have  heard  of  young  and 
eligible  gentlemen  paying  their  addresses  to  the 
cherished  objects  of  their  affection  regularly  for 
months  together,  without  having  once  encountered 
the  venerable  parents  of  their  fair  charmers.  If 
you  are  even  but  slightly  acquainted  with  a  lady, 
she  will  esteem  it  a  compliment  by  your  taking  her 
for  a  drive  or  to  a  theatre.  American  damsels  knowr 
nothing  of  our  Old- World  demureness.  If  they 
did,  they  would  hate  it  from  their  hearts.  They 
will  drink  champagne  with  you,  crack  jokes  with 
you,  gossip  with  you,  smoke  cigarettes  with  you, 
nay,  even  flirt  a  bit  with  you  ;  but  they  will  not 
marry  you,  save  upon  the  cold,  careful  considera- 
tion of  how  you  stand  with  your  banker.  This 
may  seem  very  horrid;  and  so  it  is.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  err  the  other  way,  and  to  "  marry 
in  haste  "  only  to  "  repent  at  leisure." 
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The  New  York  belle  is  not  of  a  "  gushing  "  tempe- 
rament. Neither  is  she  remarkable  for  an  overflow 
of  sentiment.  If  she  be  pert  or  "  smart,"  she  is 
practical  to  boot.  She  can  "  tell  a  hawk  from  a 
hand-saw. "  "With  the  innate  instinct  of  her  sex, 
she  naturally  looks  forward  to  the  acquisition  of 
a  husband.  This  desire,  however,  she  does  not 
suffer  to  disconcert  her  frigid  composure.  When 
the  right  opportunity  occurs,  she  courts  calmly 
and  coldly.  She  is  seldom  or  never  "  demonstra- 
tive ;"  she  is  too  wily  for  that.  Her  beau  she 
regards  somewhat  with  the  like  emotion  that 
she  does  a  piece  of  fancy  furniture.  She  is 
divested  of  all  romance  ;  in  fine,  has  no  experi- 
mental idea  of  its  meaning.  She  takes  quite  a 
business  view  of  the  marital  relationship,  talks 
glibly  about  "  real  estate,"  and  discourses  on  the 
increased  cost  of  housekeeping,  with  provoking 
naivete.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  is  not  much  risk 
to  run  in  the  choice  of  a  partner — I  will  not  say 
for  life — such  legal  facilities  abound  in  the  States 
for  untying  the  Gordian  Knot — or  what  was  once 
supposed  to  be  equally  as  secure — thereby  readily 
releasing    from    their   vows,    those    who    through 
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caprice,  interest,  or  discretion,  hastily  entered 
into  the  same.  Others,  again,  may  not  scruple  to 
rush  to  Hymen's  altar,  inasmuch  as  they  possess 
a  consciousness  of  their  ability  to  rule,  if  not 
subdue,  their  spouses.  Each  fair  one  of  this  class 
may  exclaim,  upon  weighing  the  ordeal  of  matri- 
mony, in  the  language  of  an  old  British  poet : 

"  O  welcome  easy  yoke,  sweet  bondage  come, 
I  seek  not  from  thy  toils  for  to  be  shielded  ; 
But  I  am  well  content  to  be  o'ercome, 

Since  that  I  must  command  when  I  have  yielded." 

The  facilities  in  the  United  States  for  obtaining 
divorces  are  considerable.  In  New  York,  however, 
the  like  facilities  do  not  obtain.  It  is  considered 
a  legal  marriage  should  a  man  consort  with  a 
woman,  live  in  the  same  house,  or  hotel,  and  pay 
her  bills.  Strange  cases  occasionally  come  before 
the  Courts.  Not  long  since  a  married  lady 
brought  a  suit  against  a  spinster  for  having 
estranged  her  husband's  affections,  claiming 
twenty  thousand  dollars  damages.  Again,  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  deceived  by  a  mar- 
ried man,  sued  for  a  like  sum  in  compensation 
for  the  injury  sustained  as  regards  her  peace  and 
prospects. 
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A  stranger  in  New  York  or  Brooklyn  is  at 
once  impressed  with  the  great  reverence  manifested 
for  the  dead ;  a  sentiment  that  prevails  through- 
out the  Union.  The  cemeteries,  for  the  most  part, 
are  well  kept,  and  are  at  a  proper  distance  from 
dense  centres  of  population.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  old  pernicious  system  of  burial  in  solid 
coffins  or  "caskets"  still  prevails,  as  in  Europe. 
Tt  is  wonderful  l^ow  no  American  Scientist  had 
either  conceived  or  adopted  the  natural  and 
effective  mode  of  sepulture  expounded  by  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden,  in  his  letter  to  the  Times,  under 
the  title  of  "  Earth-to-earth." 


CHAPTER  III. 


MARRIAGE    MADE    EASY. 


The  rules  that  govern,  or  misgovern,  society  in 
the  United  States  generally,  but  in  the  "  Empire 
City  "  particularly,  are  far  more  lax  than  they  are 
with  us.  Formal  introductions,  for  example,  are 
less  estimated,  and,  if  presented,  are  productive  of 
little  or  no  advantage.  Several  years  since,  just 
before  setting  sail  for  the  New  World,  I  asked  a 
well-known  English  novelist,  who  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic  himself,  for  special  letters  to  public  men 
of  his  acquaintance  in  America.    His  curt  reply  was : 

"  A  Yankee  would  almost  as  soon  you  held  a  re- 
volver to  his  head  as  hand  him  an  introduction !" 

No  doubt  this  statement  is  far-fetched  ;  nor  has 
it  at  all  accorded  with  my  personal  experiences, 
Nevertheless,  introductions  do  not  possess  the 
weight  they  should.  Either  people  are  too  busy 
to  attend  to  them,  or  they  receive  so  many  that 
letters  and  their  bearers  become  "  bores."     It  must 
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not  be  forgotten  that  New  York  is  a  great  centre, 
to  which  travellers  from  all  regions  wend  their  way. 
To  duly  honour  introductions,  therefore,  would 
necessarily  impose  a  weighty  tax  in  the  shape  of 
time,  civility,  and  hospitality,  that  could  scarcely 
be  expected  from  industrious  citizens  who  have 
little  leisure,  and  to  whom  "  time  is  money,"  in 
a  sense  we  at  home  can  scarcely  appreciate. 

Save  with  the  upper  class — which  is  an  exceed- 
ingly narrow  circle,  and  as  scrupulously  formal  as 
narrow — there  are  few  barriers  between  people  of 
various  social  grades.  One  man  thinks  himself 
quite  as  good  as  another.  And  why  should  he 
not,  considering  that,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  he 
forms  a  like  unit  in  the  integral  "  Sovereign 
People  "?  Young  men  and  maidens  are  conse- 
quently allowed  liberties,  and  privileges,  and 
impertinences  to  boot,  which  we  moral,  staid, 
respectable-going  "  Britishers  "  would  pronounce 
abominable.  A  stripling,  or  an  individual  of  riper 
age,  self-conceited  as  (a  matter  of  course,  casually 
encounters  a  prepossessing  lady — every  woman, 
by  the  way,  is  a  "lady"  in  America — in  the 
streets,    riding   in  a  "  car  "  or  an  omnibus,  at  a 
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railway  station,  or  other  public  place.       For  the 
nonce  he  is  smitten  with  her  appearance.    Whether 
attracted  by  her  face,  her  grace,  her  "  presence," 
or  her  dress,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  equally 
immaterial.       He  wishes    to  form  that  charming 
creature's  acquaintance,  with  a  view  to  marriage  as 
a  matter  of  course.     Yes,  I  will  do  him  that  justice. 
He  means  well,  but  what  is  he  to  do  1     He  does 
not  for  one  moment  reflect  whether  his  position 
and   that  of   his    would-be  fiancee  are    equal    or 
unequal.     He  is  not  aware,  nor  does  he  care,  how 
great   may   be     the    gulf    between    them,    even 
educationally  considered.  His  path  is  clear.  He  sits 
down,  writes  out  an  advertisement,  and  hurries 
off  with  it  to  the  office  (which  is  never  closed)  of 
the  Neiv  York  Herald.     Next  morning,  among  a 
batch  of  similar  gushing  effusions,  under  the  head 
of  "  Personal/'    might   be    read   something   after 
this  style  : 

WILL  THE  LADY  with  the  bright  eyes  and  raven  ringlets, 
dressed  in  mauve  silk  with  velvet  jacket,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  an  aged  friend  in  deep  mourning,  and  who  got  out  of 
the  stage  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-seventh  Street  precisely  at  4  25 
last  evening,  favour  Y.  Z.  with  her  address,  and  permit  corre- 
spondence with  her  admiring  vis-a-vis  ?  Address,  Box  1G72, 
General  Post  Office. 
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Of  course,  in  this  country  one  who  dare  act  so 
stupidly  would  speedily  be  brought  to  his  senses. 
The  rough-and-ready  application  of   a  cane   or  a 
horsewhip  to  his  back  would  teach  him  a  lesson  in 
the  Art  of  Love  which  Ovid  has  not  set    down, 
while  the  sting  thereof  he  would  find  keener  than 
the  shafts  of  Cupid.     In  New  York,  however,  folk 
have  their  own  independent  ideas  about  what  con- 
stitutes propriety.     Consequently,  young  people 
often  get  known  to  each  other  through  the  medium 
of  what  we  in  England  would  call    the  "agony 
column  "  of  a  newspaper.     I  apprehend  that  few 
happy  marital  alliances  are  brought  about  by  this 
unique  usage,  and,  no  doubt,  many  unhappy  ones. 
Can  it  be  that  what  we,  in  our  crass  ignorance, 
consider  impertinent  attentions  to  women  is  what 
Mr.  N.  P.  F.  Willis  sets  down  as  "  chivalry  "  ?    In 
summing  up  the  character  of  Brother  Jonathan,  he 
does  so  in  a  few  crisp  phrases,  thus — "  We  are 
in    dressing,     dancing,     congregating     [whatever 
that    may  mean  J,  in    chivalry  to  women,  facility 
of  adaptation  to  new  circumstances,  elasticity  of 
recuperation  from  trouble  [a  curious  expressionj, 
in  complexion  and  figure,  very  French." 
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The  frequent  and  objectionable  facilities  afforded 
for  forming  acquaintances,  and  inducing  social  in- 
tercourse between  the  sexes,  undeniably  lead  to 
grave  results.  Our  cousins  make  too  loud  a  boast, 
I  fear,  of  their  marked  chivalry  to  women.  It  is 
little  better  than  bounce  and  brag.  We  may  not 
be  quite  so  refined  in  our  ideas,  or  so  advanced  in 
the  shallow  science  of  etiquette,  as  they  are.  Still, 
for  all  that,  what  they  would  be  disposed  to  recog- 
nize as  a  warrantable  act,  we  should  unhesita- 
tingly pronounce  an  unwarrantable  insult.  For  a 
man  to  stare  at  a  woman  sternly,  and  persever- 
ingly  look  her  rudely  in  the  face,  gazing  her,  in 
fine,  "  out  of  countenance,"  is  not,  I  conceive, 
either  in  harmony  with  the  manners  of  a 
"  Britisher  "  or  of  a  gentleman.  Still  less  so  is 
it  to  fall  in  love  while  about  our  daily  business, 
in  the  streets,  walking,  or  in  conveyances.  That 
might  be  left  to  the  supercilious  members  of  the 
modern  Crutch  and  Toothpick  school.  Let  me 
now  give  further  examples  of  the  naive  way  in 
which  this  delicate  business  is  managed,  the 
specimens  being  clipped  from  issues  of  the  popular 
journal  : 
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BROADWAY.— Tuesday  Afternoon.— Young  lady,  short, 
flowing  hair,  please  grant  an  interview  to  young  gentleman 
who  crossed  at  Duane  Street.  Address,  M.  B.,  Box  4,678,  Post 
Office. 

Here  follows  another  "  personal "  : 

THE  GENTLEMAN  who  unfortunately  dropped  the  young 
lady  while  assisting  her  in  crossing  Grand  Street  on  Sunday 
night,  desires  her  acquaintance.     Address,  F.,  32,  Grand  Street. 

As  the  New  Yorkers  have  a  special  mode  of 
giving  expression  to  their  ideas  and  a  peculiar 
vocabulary  of  their  own,  I  cannot  positively  assert 
whether  the  phrase  "dropped"  means  that  the 
u  lady  "  actually  fell  in  the  gutter,  or  that  her 
gallant  convoyer  left  her  abruptly.  I  am,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  accept  the  latter  rendering  of  the 
verb.     Once  more  : 

TWENTY-THIRD  STREET  STAGE,  BROOKLYN  FERRY. 

— Will  the  young  lady  dressed  in  black,  with  Alaska  tippet  and 
muff,  who  rode  down  town  yesterday  morning  about  half-past  ten, 
accompanied  by  young  lady  also  dressed  in  black,  and  who  helped 
them  to  alight  at  South  Ferry,  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Ad- 
dress. J.  M.,  13,  Post  Office. 

Then,  as  a  final  illustration,  I  reproduce  the 
following : 

THE  LADY  who  recognised  gentleman  on  the  Jersey  Central 
ferry  boat,  and  afterwards  met  him  on  the  Long  Branch  train, 
will  please  permit  an  interview,  and  address  Rectoe,  Herald 
Office. 
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Of  course,  the  English  is  execrable,  as  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  like  announcements.  But  in 
some  of  the  States  of  America  the  "  Queen  s  Eng- 
lish "  is  neither  particularly  studied  nor  regarded. 
Consequently,  I  must  brook  such  contractions 
and  contrariety,  if  I  cannot  give  the  writers 
great  credit  for  good  taste  or  modesty.  Can  such 
advertisements  as  the  above  be  accounted  for  on 
the  Shandyan  theory  that  "  there  is  a  sweet 
era  in  the  life  of  a  man  when  the  brain,  being 
tender  and  fibrillous,  is  more  like  pap  than  any- 
thing else  "  ? 

Married  ladies  have  equal,  or  even  greater 
licence  than  the  unmarried.  They  do  as  they  like, 
and  go  where  they  like,  having  no  base  fear  of 
their  husbands  before  their  eyes.  Oh  !  dear  no. 
A  second  Mrs.  Piazzi  might,  with  the  like  result, 
institute  the  same  "  delicate"  inquiries  in  New 
York  that  the  original  gifted  gentlewoman  did  in 
Milan.  Cicisbeism  would  be  found  equally  pre- 
valent in  both  cities.  A  beautiful  and  apparently 
artless  young  creature — a  wife  to  boot — was 
asked,  by  the  author  referred  to,  certain  questions 
regarding  singular  social  customs  in  Italy.   '"They 
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would  only  say/  rejoined  the  fair  one,  "  See  how 
jealous  he  is !"  if  Mr.  Such-a-One  sat  much  with 
me  at  home,  or  went  with  me  to  the  Corso,  and  I 
must  go  with  some  gentleman,  you  know ;  I  want 
money  often,  and  this  cavalier e  servente  pays  the 
bills,  and  so  the  connection  draws  closer — that's 
all' 

"'And  your  husband!'  continues  the  inter- 
locutor. 

"  '  Oh,  why  he  likes  to  see  me  well-dressed  ;  he 
is  very  good-natured  and  very  charming.' 

"  '  And  your  confessor  f 

" '  Oh  !  why  he  is  used  to  it — b  assuefatto.'  n 

The  reader  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  and 
applying  the  moral.  The  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson , 
of  Brighton,  considered  his  "  beau-ideal  of  a  devil, 
or  rather  imp-nature,  a  Parisian  woman,  thoroughly 
refined  and  thoroughly  corrupted."  Well,  in  New 
York  one  may  find  the  corruption  minus  the  re- 
finement. As  Shakespeare — in  "All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,"  makes  one  remark  to  Parolles  : 

"  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  but 
women  were  who  have  received  so  much  shame, 
you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation." 
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Either  the  law  of  New  York  State  is  very  lax, 
or  the  local  authorities,  who  should  be  "  a 
terror  to  evil-doers,"  are  criminally  indifferent. 
In  no  Christian  community,  nay,  in  no  com- 
munity whatever,  be  it  Christian  or  Heathen, 
should  such  disgusting,  corrupting,  vice-inducing 
practices  be  permitted. 

From  what  I  have  observed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
marriages,  apparently,  are  made  easy  in  America 
— very  easy  indeed,  even  according  to  the  laws  of 
New  York  State.  There  are  "bureaux"  for 
everything,  almost.  Why,  then,  should  marriage 
be  omitted  ?  One  lady  devotes  herself  to  the 
onerous  task  of  facilitating  unions  between 
marriageable  persons  ;  and  if  her  candidates  be 
but  half  as  numerous  as  her  advertisements,  she 
must  have  a  goodly  gathering  of  connubial-craving 
constituents.  Subjoined  is  the  mode  in  which  she 
modestly  proclaims  her  interesting  avocation  : 

MATRIMONIAL. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

If  you  wish  to  marry,  address  the  undersigned,  who  will 
send  you,  without  money  and  without  price,  valuable  information 
that  will  enable  you  to  marry  happily  and  speedily,  irrespective 
of  age,  wealth,   or    beauty.      This  information    will  cost    you 
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nothing,  and  if  you  wish  to  marry,  I  will  cheerfully  assist  you. 
All  letters  strictly  confidential.    The  desired  information  sent  by 

return  mail,  and  no  questions  asked.    Address,  Sarah , 

King's  Co.,  K  Y. 

I  excuse  the  bad  English,  more  especially  as 
the  Americans  have,  with  that  diffidence  which  is 
their  wont,  undertaken  to  improve  our  language 
and  alter  our  orthography.  The  lady  to  whom 
reference  is  made  publishes  a  semi-monthly  print, 
entitled  The  Matrimonial  Advertiser — a  paper  very 
incongruously  devoted  to  "Literature,  Poetry, 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  Interests  of  the  Unmarried, 
and  those  who  may  favour  me  with  their 
patronage  ;"  whether  married  already,  it  does  not 
apparently  matter,  from  the  wording  of  the  sentence. 
Through  her  agency,  parties  seeking  congenial 
partners  may  advertise  their  wants  and  establish, 
by  means  of  correspondence,  a  thorough  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling  on  the  great  sub- 
ject of  all  subjects — Matbimony.  She  takes  care, 
however,  to  acquaint  aspirants  to  the  enviable 
estate,  that  "  the  price "  must  accompany  the 
"  plain  concise  terms  "  in  which  their  "  wants  " 
needs  be  couched.  And  yet  she  assures  the 
public    that     "the     matrimonial     advertisement 
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published  by  me  is  done  in  no  jesting  or  money- 
grasping  mood — far  from  it."  This  philanthropic 
person  is,  moreover,  an  author.  She  is  a  female 
Ovid,  having  produced  a  book  on  the  art  of  love- 
making,  "  How  to  Woo,  and  How  to  be  Wooed." 
This,  on  her  own  showing,  "can  be  perused 
with  interest  and  profit  by  every  lady  and  gentle- 
man who  feels  desirous  of  obtaining  and  retaining 
the  affections  of  a  congenial  partner  and  com- 
panion." This  rare  work — "  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  ever  published" — consists  of  twenty-seven 
chapters,  the  titles  of  some  being  very  peculiar. 
For  example,  "Instructions  in  Courting,"  "The 
Authoress's  Experience,"  "An  Old  Maid," 
"Effects  of  Celibacy,"  "Various  Ways  of  Court- 
ing," "A  Young  Widow's  Experience,"  "Sudden 
Love,"  "  How  to  Produce  Love  at  First  Sight/' 
"  How  to  Court  by  Letter,"  "  Love  Charms," 
"Powders,"  "Elixirs,"  etc.  And  this  gem  of 
love  literature  the  writer  advertises  as  "  sold  by 
her  only,  at  the  low  price  of  sixty  cents  per  copy." 
So  low  is  the  charge  that  she  "  can  not  afford  to 
employ  agents." 

The  author  of  "  How  to  Woo  "  also  possesses  a 
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love-talisman,  which  she  names    "  Oriental  Fra- 
grantie."     This  "  celebrated  and  world-renowned 
Turkish   article "  she    "  imports    fresh    by    each 
steamer."     Upon  her  authority    this   grand   dis- 
covery  has   lately   enamoured    "  the    fashionable 
world  abroad."     She  describes   it  as    embodying 
the  volatile  essence  of  Turkish  plants  known  in 
the  seraglios  and  harems  of  the  East ;  as   having 
the  power  of  creating  love  and  influencing   the 
affections,  "  producing  a  sentiment  of  oneness  or 
unity  in  love,  even  in  the  most  roving  of  minds  ;" 
and  as   efficacious   in   winning  "the   unchanging 
affection"  of  whoever  one  pleases,   causing  such 
to  "  marry  happily  and   speedily   if  so  desired." 
And  this  priceless  boon  is  generously  offered  at 
the  trifling  outlay  of  "  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
a  bottle,  including  postage  within  the  States." 


CHAPTER  IY. 


HOTELS. 


If  Brooklyn  be,  as  it  is  somewhat  affectedly 
termed,  "  the  City  of  Churches,"  New  York  may 
not  inappropriately  be  denominated  "  the  City  of 
Hotels."  It  possesses  at  least  sixty  rather  pre- 
tentious places  of  public  entertainment,  some  of 
which,  if  not  the  finest,  are  undeniably  the  largest 
edifices  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  leading 
establishments  comprise  the  Clarendon,  Breevort 
House,  Metropolitan,  St.  Nicholas,  Fifth  Avenue, 
Astor  House,  La  Farge,  Everett  House,  New 
York,  Prescott,  and  the  St.  James's.  The  Astor 
House,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  is  the  oldest, 
having  been  built  in  1839  by  John  Jacob  Astor, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest  man 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  massive  granite 
building,  six  stories  high,  the  front  of  which 
occupies  an  entire  block.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
posing and   luxuriously  fitted- up    hotels   are  the 
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St.  Nicholas  and  the  Fifth  Avenue.  The  former  i3 
built  of  white  marble  and  brown  freestone  ;  the 
latter  of  white  marble  exclusively.  Each  building 
is  six  stories  high,  and  affords  accommodation  to 
one  thousand  guests. 

The   hotels    at   which  travellers  put  up,  or  at 
which    individuals    permanently    sojourn,  give    a 
clue  to  their  callings,  social  positions,  and,  some- 
times, political  proclivities.     Thus,  the  Clarendon 
and    the    Breevort    are    aristocratic,  being    gene- 
rally  frequented    by    eminent    Englishmen     and 
foreigners  of  rank.     The    Astor   is  purely    com- 
mercial.    The     Metropolitan     and     Everett     are 
partially  financial  and  partially  Democratic.     The 
New   York,   kept   by   the   estimable    Mr.   Hiram 
Cranston,    acquired   the    reputation    of    being   a 
"  Secesh  "  house  during  the  internecine  war.     The 
Prescott   is   mostly  the   resort   of  Western  men. 
The  St.  Nicholas  is  the  refugium  for  Californians. 
And,  lastly,  the  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  temporary 
abode  of   the  "petroleum"  and    "shoddy"  aris- 
tocracy— rough,  illiterate,  vulgar  creatures  for  the 
most  part,  who  claim   pre-eminence  on   the  score 
of  their  money-bags.     This  class  take  a  peculiar 
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pride  in  living  luxuriously,  and  in  scattering 
"  greenbacks  "  with  no  niggard  hand.  They  are 
generous  simply  because  they  consider  that  pro- 
digality is  a  virtue  in  them,  that  it  adds  to  their 
importance,  and  obtains  for  them  notoriety  and 
deference.  And,  assuredly,  I  cannot  well  wonder 
thereat,  considering  that  in  America,  with  ordi- 
nary people,  the  sole  standard  of  excellence  con- 
sists in  the  amount  of  opulence  one  possesses. 
Character  goes  but  a  small  way  when  measured 
by  the  "  almighty  dollar."  With  peculiar  appro- 
priateness, therefore,  does  Josh.  Billings,  the 
American  humourist,  remark  : 

"  There  is  nothing  about  which  the  world  makes 
so  few  blunders,  and  the  individual  so  menny,  as 
a  man's  actual  importance  among  hiz  fellow- 
critters.  The  only  pedigree  worth  transmitting 
iz  virtevv,  and  this  iz  the  very  thing  that  kant  be 
transmitted." 

With  few  exceptions  the  hotels  of  New  York  are 
anything  but  desirable  residences.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  external  show  and  garish  magnificence, 
they  are  far  more  commodious  than  comfortable. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  huge,  unsightly  erec- 
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tions.  Noise  and  tumult  reign  supreme.  The 
sharp,  sonorous  sound  of  bells  ever  tingles  in  the 
ear.  Guests  and  visitors  move  rapidly  to  and  fro, 
elbowing  each  other,  when  the  throng  is  dense, 
regardless  of  polite  usages.  Servants  and  porters 
rush  about  with  a  fleetness  and  a  vehemence 
nowhere  else  to  be  encountered.  Fortunately  for 
the  gentler  sex,  they  are  not  necessitated  to  mix 
with  the  motley  group,  each  establishment  having 
a  separate  entrance  for  lady  guests.  Special  draw- 
ing-rooms are  likewise  appropriated  to  their  use, 
and  to  that  of  their  friends.  Into  these  sacred 
retreats  gentlemen  cannot,  with  propriety,  intrude. 
Upon  putting  up  at  one  of  those  Transatlantic 
caravanserai,  you  proceed  directly  to  the  "office," 
and  duly  enter  your  name  and  place  of  abode  in  a 
ledger-like  book  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  It 
then  remains  for  the  clerk  in  attendance  to  assign 
to  you  the  number  of  the  dormitory  you  are  to 
occupy,  an  entry  being  made  therein  in  a  column 
adjoining  your  signature.  By  this  number  you  are 
chiefly  known  during  your  sojourn.  Then  the  key 
of  the  chamber  is  given,  when  a  lackey  is  summoned 
to  conduct  you  to  your  apartment.     As  the  stories 
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happen  to  be  numerous,  "  elevators "  or  "lifts" 
are  in  constant  requisition.  These  are  cozy  cages, 
furnished  with  cushioned  seats  and  carpets,  and 
affording  accommodation  for  six  or  eight  persons. 
They  are  worked  by  steam  power,  and  move 
within  a  space  assigned  for  them,  from  the  summit 
to  the  basement  of  the  building,  stopping  for  a 
moment  or  two  at  each  floor,  so  that  guests  may 
enter  or  depart  at  pleasure.  Such  contrivances 
are  indispensable,  as  they  obviate  the  prodigious 
labour  of  mounting  hundreds  of  stairs,  which 
would  be  simply  intolerable  in  warm  weather. 

Each  hotel  possesses  a  public  room,  a  news- 
room, a  bar-room,  a  billiard-room,  and  a  barber's 
shop,  where  the  lords  of  creation  can  get  "  fixed 
up "  previous  to  making  their  appearance  in 
public.  The  sleeping  apartments,  for  the  most 
part,  are  exceedingly  small  and  uncomfortable, 
and  scantily  furnished  to  boot.  The  bedstead  may 
fairly  be  said  to  leave  little  space  for  aught  else  in 
the  way  of  furniture — and  the  Americans  have  a 
penchant  for  big  bedsteads.  One  will  have  no 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  supply  of  bed  linen 
or  towels,  however  it  may  be  with  that  of  water. 
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Provided  there  be  a  lady  or  a  family  to  accommo- 
date, the  best  rooms  are  appropriated  to  them. 
But  there  is  little  consideration  shown  to  a  gentle- 
man when  unencumbered.  Any  place  is  con- 
sidered good  enough  for  him  ;  and  he  must  needs 
take  what  he  gets,  and  be  thankful.  A  printed 
notice  is  affixed  to  the  door  of  each  dormitory, 
detailing  the  rules  of  the  establishment,  the  hours 
for  meals,  and  directing  that  valuables  should  be 
transferred  to  the  iron  chest  of  the  "  office  "  for 
safe  custody,  otherwise  that  the  proprietor  will 
not  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  same.  Direc- 
tions are  likewise  conveyed  that  the  door  should 
be  both  locked  and  bolted  at  night,  and  locked 
during  the  day  as  often  as  the  room  is  vacated, 
when  the  key  should  be  handed  to  one  of  the 
clerks.  Such  precautionary  measures  are  deemed 
necessary,  owing  to  the  systematic  robberies  per- 
petrated of  late  years  in  hotels. 

For  my  own  part,  albeit  I  have  sojourned  for 
months  together  in  those  places,  nevertheless  I 
have  been  systematically  indifferent  to  the  regula- 
tions so  far.  However,  I  had  well-nigh  cause  for 
regretting  my  stupidity.     A  few  days  previous  to 
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starting  for  England,  I  happened  to  tarry  at  a 
highly  fashionable  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue — one  "  conducted  on  the 
European  principle."  Just  before  embarking, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  packing  up,  I  suddenly 
discovered  that  some  sneaking  thief  had  entered 
my  chamber  during  the  night,  and  appropriated 
some  articles  of  jewellery  and  a  travelling  dress- 
ing-case. Had  I  not,  fortunately,  placed  my 
money  and  watch  under  the  bed-pillow,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  these  would  have  shared  the 
like  fate.  Upon  mentioning  the  occurrence  to  the 
heads  of  the  establishment,  they  expressed  regret 
that  it  should  have  happened,  promising  to  in- 
stitute a  rigid  inquiry,  the  result  of  which  I  have 
not  yet  learnt.  Of  course,  no  reduction,  by  way  of 
compensation,  was  made  in  the  bill.  The  chief 
steward  of  the  ship  in  which  I  took  my  passage 
informed  me  that  a  gentleman  passenger  had  been 
deprived  of  a  valuable  watch  at  the  same  hotel  a 
short  time  previously. 

At  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  few  other  hotels, 
negro  waiters  are  exclusively  employed.  Although 
awkward,  stupid,  noisy,  and  slow,  I  confess  they 
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are  more  bearable  and  amenable  to  counsel  than 
their  fair-skinned  brothers.  The  former,  at  all 
events,  are  humble,  docile,  attentive,  and  do  their 
best  towards  giving  satisfaction.  The  latter  are 
haughty,  negligent,  uncouth,  disrespectful,  un- 
skilled in  their  calling,  and  fling  your  food  to  you 
as  though  you  were  a  beast  of  prey.  To  procure 
anything  approaching  reasonable  service  from 
either  black  or  white,  it  becomes  indispensable  to 
distribute  "  baksheesh.''  Repeated  dollar  tributes 
must  be  forthcoming,  else  it  is  possible  to  starve 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Every  one  looks  for  a 
gratuity,  even  were  it  but  to  the  extent  of  a 
"  quarter,"  as  often  as  any  required  office  is  per- 
formed. Irish  waiters  abound,  and  their  character 
is  by  no  means  improved  by  being  "  citizens  of  a 
free  country."  They  are  well-paid  and  well-fed  if 
their  hours  be  long  and  their  work  heavy.  During 
the  prevalence  of  the  Fenian  frenzy  in  New  York, 
those  persons  cheerfully  and  liberally  subscribed 
out  of  their  monthly  wages  in  order  to  help  the 
"  bhoys  "  to  emancipate  Ireland,  whose  liberation 
and  salvation  they  were  deluded  into  believing 
were   niffli   at  hand.     Having   been  once  "sold" 
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and  cajoled  in  the  cause  of  patriotism,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  will  be  fooled  again  by  a  like 
chimera. 

The  hours  appropriated  to  meals  are  generally 
as  follows  : — Breakfast,  from  seven  to  ten  ;  lunch, 
from  one  to  three  ;  dinner,  from  six  to  eight ;  tea, 
from  eight  to  ten ;  and  supper,  from  ten  to 
twelve.  Separate  hours  are  arranged  for  the 
convenience  of  children  and  servants.  Bills  of 
fare  are  printed  daily,  and  placed  on  the  tables 
during  breakfast  and  dinner.  These  are  very 
elaborate.  The  representative  American,  if  sal- 
low, gaunt,  and  lanky,  has,  notwithstanding,  a 
sharp  appetite.  He  gloats  over  the  bill  of  fare ; 
mentally  devours  the  menu  ere  he  appeases  his 
appetite,  which  is  almost  as  preternatural  as  that 
•of  Erisicthon  of  old  : 

"  Cibus  omnia  in  illo 
Causa  cibi  est ;  semperque  locus  inanis  edendo." 

Nor  does  he  study  asstheticism.  much  less 
etiquette,  at  table.  He  eats  with  avidity, 
generally  several  things  at  a  time,  and  eschews 
the  preliminary  process  of  mastication,  regularly 
"  bolting "    his    food,    reckless    of    the    result    to 
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health  and  longevity.  Hence  it  is  that  dyspepsia 
becomes  so  universal  a  malady  amongst  our 
"  cousins."  It  is  astonishing  how  prodigiously 
some  guests  eat.  I  have  seen  a  lathy,  raw-boned 
young  American  with  six  dishes  arrayed  before 
him  at  breakfast.  Let  the  reader  imagine,  if  he 
can,  what  gastronomic  powers  must  be  required  to 
dispose  of  a  couple  of  mutton  chops,  a  small  steak, 
boiled  eggs,  fried  bacon,  hot  rolls,  fried  potatoes, 
oysters,  toast  and  milk,  tea,  smoking-hot  buck- 
wheat bread  saturated  with  black  syrup,  all  being 
washed  down  with  a  glass  of  ice  water — the 
whole  within  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  !  One 
would  naturally  fancy  that  such  a  ponderous  meal 
sufficed  for  a  week's  rations.  But  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  individual  would  manifest  as  brisk 
an  appetite  on  the  other  chief  occasions  when  the 
tempting  carte  would  feast  his  eye.  I  conclude, 
that  if  America  be  not  the  country  for  living  in, 
undeniably  it  is  the  country  for  "feeding"  in. 
On  my  first  visit  to  New  York,  and  while  staying 
at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  a  free-and-easy  Irish 
waiter  naively  remarked  to  me  : 

"  Beo-orra  !  yer  honour,  an'  you  may  set  down 
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in  that  chair  from  morning  till  next  morning  come 
round  agin,  and  keep  ateing  all  the  time,  and 
there'll  not  be  the  divil  of  a  red  cint  extra  to 
pay  !" 

Behind  this  observation  was  a  concealed  joke, 
as  what  are  called  "  extras  "  serve  to  swell  the 
dimensions  of  a  traveller's  bill  immensely. 

There  i3  no  exaggeration,  as  there  can  be  no 
offence,  in  remarking  that  the  bulk  of  Americans 
eat  somewhat  heartily.  Nor  are  their  manners  at 
table  the  most  refined.  Showily  dressed  ladies, 
whose  ringers  are  bedecked  with  jewels,  do  not 
disdain  making  the  knife  do  duty  for  the  fork. 
Even  in  the  leading  hotels  one  observes  much 
that  conflicts  with  good  taste.  But  rude  breaches 
of  refinement  and  gentle  breeding,  for  the  most 
part,  pass  unobserved.  Individuals  are  in  too 
great  haste  to  afford  time  for  squeamishness  on 
such  a  trifling  matter  as  dining-room  etiquette. 
Some,  indeed,  would  appear  to  set  aside  what 
we  conventionally  term  "gentility,"  possibly 
considering  it  beneath  the  attention,  much  less 
the  study,  of  "  a  sovereign  people."  But  it  is  a 
Billings' — not  a  Billingsgate — aphorism  : 

4—2 
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"  A  man  who  iz  good  company  for  himself  iz 
alwus  good  company  for  others  !" 

On  this  score,  however,  there  is  much  to  be 
overlooked.  The  majority  of  New  York  hotels 
are  unlike  those  of  this  or  any  other  European 
city.  They  have  not,  nor  yet  can  they  have, 
exclusively  select  guests.  They  are  open  to  all 
comers ;  and  the  first  come  is  first  served.  One 
man  is  quite  as  good  as  another. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  supply  of  food 
served  in  hotels,  it  is  still  possible  to  fare 
meagrely,  or  even  badly.  To  avoid  this  one  needs 
to  have  his  wits  about  him.  When  several  hundred 
persons  occupy  a  breakfast-room  or  dining-hall  it 
is  possible  to  get  neglected  by  having  one's  orders 
unfulfilled.,  Generally,  during  the  principal  meal 
hours,  much  confusion  prevails.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  one  waiter  may  be  appropriated  to  every 
seven  guests,  still  it  is  not  always  that  the 
traveller  can  readily  get  what  he  desires.  A 
handsome  largess  to  the  waiter  will  obviate  this 
difficulty.  But,  like  medicine,  the  dose  will  have 
to  be  administered  from  time  to  time.  The  dole 
of  a  dollar  or  two  will  not  avail  much ;  for  the 
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serving  class  of  humanity  is  mightily  saucy  and 
independent,  and  fixes  its  own  price  on  its  special 
services. 

Numerous  families  in  New  York  live  permanently 
as  "  boarders "  in  hotels.  This  they  mainly  do 
with  a  view  to  convenience  and  economy,  house- 
rent  having  risen  immensely  since  the  war.  The 
estimable  Mr.  Archibald,  C.B.,  Her  Majesty's 
Consul-Genera],  assured  me  that  he  was  paying 
three  times  the  annual  rental  he  did  when  he  first 
came  on  his  official  mission.  The  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  is  considered  the  most  desirable  and 
fashionable  resort.  Here  life  may  be  witnessed 
under  a  new  and  somewhat  startling  phase. 
Doubtless,  such  life  possesses  its  peculiar  charms 
and  attractions.  But  it  is  not  free  from  serious 
drawbacks.  The  intercourse  induced  amongst  the 
resident  families  is  highly  pleasing,  and  serves  to 
remove  the  monotony  of  hotel  existence.  Never- 
theless, it  becomes  the  finishing  school,  so  to 
speak,  for  the  "  smart  "  American  maiden,  while 
it  does  not  morally  improve  the  matron.  What 
parents,  guardians,  teachers  have  omitted,  this 
supplies — it  completes  the  separate  curriculum  of 
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each.  The  desired  goal  is  attained.  Having 
matriculated  at  an  hotel,  the  shrewd  and  aspi- 
ring mademoiselle  becomes  qualified  to  mix  in 
"  society,"  and  go  abroad  in  the  world  without 
the  aid  of  a  chaperon.  If,  by  this  course,  she 
has  gained  "pluck,"  she  has  lost  modesty.  If 
nonchalance,  it  is  at  the  sacrifice  of  grace.  If 
manners  more  befitting  the  other  sex,  it  is  at 
the  cost  of  womanly  sentiment.  Hotels  may  be 
rightly  regarded  as  the  conservatories  wherein 
development  is  forced  by  an  artificial  process. 
Such,  growth  may  become,  na}r,  does  become, 
physically  and  morally  injurious.  But  with  some 
individuals  more  so  than  with  others.  All  de- 
pends upon  the  character,  temperament,  and 
education  of  those  subjected  to  the  unenviable 
ordeal. 


CHAPTER  V 


RESTAURANTS    AND    BOARDING-HOUSES. 


A  considerable  proportion  of  the  New  York 
population  take  their  meals  either  at  restaurants 
or  in  boarding-houses.  This  practice  becomes  a 
necessity  with  all  but  such  prosperous  citizens  as 
can  afford  to  uphold  private  establishments  of 
their  own.  Those  places  of  public  and  private 
entertainment  vary  much  in  kind  no  less  than  in 
degree.  Some  are  extremely  expensive — more  so, 
even,  than  the  leading  hotels — whilst  others  are 
pretty  moderate,  and  even  low,  in  their  charges. 
At  certain  hole-in-the-wall  restaurants,  one  can 
procure  the  make-shift  for  a  dinner  at  an  outlay 
of  fifty  cents.  But  from  the  lowness  of  the 
charge,  it  is  easy  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
viands  supplied. 

A  story  is  recorded  of  a  hungry  visitor  who 
ate  so  heartily  as  to  have  consumed  the  proprie- 
tor's profit,   as   well  as  the  fifty  cents'  worth  of 
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provisions.  A  demand  was  not  unreasonably 
made  for  twenty-five  cents  in  addition.  Excep- 
tion was  taken  to  this  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
an  extortion — 

"  I  guess,"  observed  the  indignant  customer, 
"  that  there  bill  says  half-a-dollar  !" 

"  True  enough,"  retorted  the  enraged  "  boss  "  ; 
u  but  when  a  critter  goes  on  and  eats  as  though 
there  was  no  hereafter,  I  calculate  we  must  put  it 
on  accordingly." 

The  landlord  having  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment, the  money  was  reluctantly  paid. 

As  most  families  residing  in  apartments  have 
no  facilities  whatever  for  the  preparation  of  their 
daily  food,  resort  must  necessarily  be  had  to  the 
nearest  restaurant.  This  practice  is  attended 
with  constant,  unmitigated  discomfort.  It  de- 
ranges the  whole  system  of  family  life,  disturbing 
its  quiet,  destroying  its  privacy,  and  in  no  slight 
measure  interfering  with  its  proverbial  "sanctity." 
People  have  to  turn  out  of  their  homes  twice  or 
thrice  a  day  in  all  weathers,  and  flock  to  eating- 
houses,  compelled  to  mingle,  more  or  less  fami- 
liarly, with  any  company,  however  undesirable  or 
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repulsive,  that  may  happen  to  be  present.  In 
this  way  acquaintanceship  is  constantly  formed 
between  persons  very  dissimilar  in  their  tastes, 
habits,  and  pursuits.  Should  some  individuals 
manifest  a  reserved,  taciturn  disposition,  albeit 
such  a  peculiarity  be  natural  to  them,  they  are 
readily,  maybe  unreasonably,  "  spotted/'  regarded 
as  folk  who  give  themselves  "  airs," — which  in  a 
Republican  country  is  a  grievous  violation  of  con- 
stitutional principles, — and  entail  upon  themselves 
marked  contempt.  Furthermore,  the  frequenters 
of  restaurants  have  to  put  up  with  any  sort  of 
edibles,  served  in  any  sort  of  way.  They  have 
no  alternative,  but  must  take  what  they  get, 
thankful  for  the  service.  The  food  prepared  at 
such  places  is  of  an  inferior  description,  while 
the  preparation  thereof  is  often  objectionable. 
As  a  rule,  cleanliness  is  disregarded,  so  that  the 
surroundings  do  not  serve  to  whet  one's  appetite. 
During  Winter  what  is  brought  to  table  becomes 
cold  and  unpalatable  in  a  short  time,  while  in 
Summer  the  swarm  of  flies  that  pertinaciously 
buzz  around  one's  plate,  become  little  short  of 
absolute    torture.     All    this    were    bad    enough, 
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provided  the  prices  charged  tallied  with  the 
discomfort.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
Generally  speaking  the  prices  are  high,  being 
little  short  of  those  in  vo<me  at  inferior  hotels. 

As  regards  boarding-houses,  for  the  most  part 
they  are  equally  objectionable.  Except  in  first- 
class  establishments,  where  exclusiveness  is  rigidly 
practised,  they  are  open  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  persons.  The  city  abounds  with  these  institu- 
tions, otherwise  masses  of  the  population  would 
not  know  how  to  provide  for  the  daily  necessities 
of  nature,  the  human  system  being  analogous  to 
a  furnace  whose  fires  must,  willy  nilly,  be  fed 
at  regular  intervals  if  healthful  life  is  to  be  up- 
held. During  certain  hours  of  the  day  citizens 
rush  into  those  stifling  places,  take  a  vacant  chair, 
and  eagerly  devour  whatever  messes  are  thrown 
to  them. 

Having  quickly  "  got  through "  their  meals, 
they  hurry  off  with  the  like  alacrity  with  which 
they  had  entered;  and  this  proceeding  is  punctually 
renewed  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year.  It  is  a  mighty  boon  to  be  a 
favourite  with  the  landlord  or  the  landlady,  as  the 
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case  may  be.  There  is  less  danger  of  suffering 
from  indigestion  or  semi-starvation.  For  such 
the  choicest  morsels,  the  best  u  helps,"  and  the 
most  dainty  and  delicate  viands  are  scrupulously 
reserved. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  my  esteemed  and  o^(- 
cherished  friend,  in  his  racy  "  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,"  tells  us,  naively  enough,  how, 
when  a  tender  attachment  sprang  up  between  the 
learned  Professor  and  the  Schoolmistress,  not  only 
their  fellow- boarders,  but  actually  the  hostess 
herself,  exhibited  tenderness  towards  the  affianced 
pair,  more  especially  the  prospective  bride.  He 
remarks  : 

"  Our  landlady,  for  instance,  when  we  had 
chickens,  sent  the  liver  instead  of  the  gizzard,  with 
the  wing  for  the  schoolmistress.  This  was  not  an 
accident ;  the  two  are  never  mistaken,  though  some 
landladies  appear  as  if  they  did  not  know  the 
difference." 

Boarding-houses,  as  in  the  case  in  point,  do  the 
work  of  the  matrimonial  agent.  Young  people 
of  both  sexes  first  become  acquainted  after  a  pro- 
miscuous fashion  ;  then  they  form  an  attachment 
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for  each  other,  or  affect  so  to  do,  and,  finally,  settle 
down  as  man  and  wife,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  of  the  Church.  But  as  the  marital,  or  quasi- 
marital,  unions  brought  about  by  a  sinister  agency 
frequently  prove  most  inauspicious  and  unhappy, 
I  fear  that  those  indirectly  induced  through  the 
instrumentality  of  boarding-house  association  very 
often  end  in  no  better  result.  People  are  so 
eagerly  bent  upon  improving  their  worldly  posi- 
tions, that  whatever  administers  to  this  inordinate 
and  abnormal  craving,  becomes  paramount  to  all 
nobler  considerations.  The  reader  will  unhesita- 
tingly say,  "  This  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs.  Natural  affection  and  moral  principle 
alike  seem  to  become  absorbed  in  the  gratification 
of  ambition  and  self-interest."  Yet,  lamentable 
as  is  the  fact,  it  cannot  be  ignored.  Circum- 
vention is  practised  in  love  just  as  it  is  in 
barter — in  the  Court  of  Cupid  as  in  the  mart 
of  trade. 

My  own  boarding-house  experiences  have,  cer- 
tainly, not  been  extensive.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
quite  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  I  have  tried  a 
few  establishments  of  the  better  grade,  but  with 
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equal  non-success.  When  I  did  essay  to  sit  at 
table  in  such  haunts,  I  but  feigned  to  go  through 
the  ceremony  of  taking  meals,  right  glad  event- 
ually to  have  the  means  of  appeasing  my  appetite, 
surrounded  by  some  show  of  order  and  decency, 
and  where  food  was  served  such  as  could  be  par- 
taken of  without  engendering  feelings  or  sensa- 
tions bordering  on  disgust  or  loathing.  What  Mr. 
George  Augustus  Sala  observes  with  reference  to 
New  York  hotels  I  regard  as  more  fitly  applicable 
to  boarding-houses  : 

"  There  never  was  such  a  setting  forth  of  Dead 
Sea  apples  as  an  American  bill  of  fare ;  and  unless 
the  guests'  tastes  be  as  coarse  as  a  collier's  main- 
sail, they  are  profoundly  miserable." 

The  British  traveller  may  well  be  excused  if  he 
appear  more  fastidious  in  his  tastes  than  others. 
At  home,  he  is  accustomed  to  animal  food,  fish, 
and  game,  of  the  best  quality.  Not  only  so,  but 
these  articles  are  properly  prepared  in  accordance 
with  English  usages,  to  please  English  palates, 
and  to  suit  English,  stomachs.  Now,  in  the 
States,  food,  animal  food  especially,  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  beef,  mutton,   veal,  and   lamb  of 
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this  country.  The  meat  is  disagreeably  fibrous, 
difficult  of  mastication  and  assimilation,  deficient 
in  natural  juices,  and  utterly  flavourless.  This,  I 
apprehend,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  climate, 
which  necessitates  the  housing  of  cattle  during  the 
severe  Winter  months.  When  to  this  circumstance 
is  added  the  universal  practice  of  over-cooking,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  some  eschew  meat  alto- 
gether, with  the  exception  of  game  or  poultry. 
It  is  possible  to  procure  at  certain  restaurants 
what  is  called  "  porter-house  steak."  But  if  this 
be  found  tender,  the  price  is  considerable.  Once 
I  invited  a  friend  to  dine  with  me  at  a  somewhat 
noted  restaurant,  kept  by  an  Englishman.  I  well 
remember  that  the  bill  furnished  a  surprise,  the 
charge  for  the  small  steak  alone  being  equivalent 
to  five  shillings. 

Yet,  if  restaurants  and  boardincr-houses  be 
inimical  to  family  life,  hospitality,  and  domesticity, 
if  they  be  cheerless  and  involve  discomfort,  they 
nevertheless  appear  indispensable  under  the  social 
arrangements  that  prevail.  I  shudder  to  think 
what  would  become  of  the  numerous  young  men 
engaged  in  mercantile  houses  and  public   offices  ; 
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the  thousands  of  "  sewing  girls,"  and  a  host  of 
others  occupied  in  industrial  pursuits,  were  the 
number  of  these  establishments  to  be  considerably 
curtailed.  People  of  slender  pecuniary  resources, 
who,  to  use  a  trite  proverb,  have  to  "  cut  their 
ccat  according  to  their  cloth/'  and  live  within 
their  incomes,  are  necessitated  to  frequent  infreior 
eating-houses,  or  reside  in  low  boarding-places 
where  the  fare  is  both  coarse  and  meagre.  How 
they  manage  to  support  life  upon  the  miserable 
diet  provided  for  them  is,  to  me,  a  mystery. 
"When  men  and  women  are  boarded  and  lodged  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  from  five  to  six  dollars  a 
week,  what  can  be  expected  ?  "Wholesome  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  are  expensive,  so  are  rents, 
even  in  the  meanest  localities.  How,  then,  is  it 
possible  that  persons  who  have  to  live  by  their 
calling,  can  afford  to  feed  their  patrons  properly  ? 
It  cannot  be  done,  as  the  cadaverous  counte- 
nances of  the  "  boarders  "  but  too  often  and  too 
painfully  attest. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    COST    OF    LIVING. 

The  cost  of  living  in  New  York  (in  common 
with  every  other  large  city  in  the  United  States) 
is  excessive,  though  perhaps  fabulous  would  be 
the  phrase  to  employ  if  occasional  indulgence  in 
wines  and  spirits  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Before  the  War  this  was  not  so.  But  the  exigen- 
cies to  which  that  terrible  event  gave  rise, 
enhanced  the  intrinsic  value  of  every  com- 
modity, while  high  prices  still  obtain  without 
exhibiting  much  indication  of  a  change.  A  few 
years  since  America  was  about  the  cheapest 
country  in  the  world  to  live  in.  Now  it  may 
fearlessly  be  pronounced  the  dearest.  At  one 
time  the  charges  in  the  leading  hotels  of  the 
"  Empire  City  "  were  but  two  dollars  and  thirty 
cents  per  diem.  For  this  very  moderate  tariff 
four  substantial  meals  were  provided,  all  season- 
able edibles   not   being  overlooked.     Since    IS 62 
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the  prices  have  been  doubled,    while   the    table- 
supply  is  more   scant,   and  the  food  preparation 
less  delicate.     There  exist  a  number    of    inferior 
establishments  in  which  a  much  lower    tariff   is 
demanded  ;  but  these  I  regard  as   being  highly 
objectionable,    for    cheapness    and     mistiness    are 
sure    to    be    combined.       Then   there    are    hotels 
which  throw  out  a  taking  bait  to  travellers  by  the 
announcement  that  such  are  conducted  on   "  the 
European    system."       This   cabalistic  puff  simply 
signifies  that  there  are  no  fixed  charges  for  board. 
But  should  a  guest  live  pretty  generously  in  such 
places,   he   will  find  that  ten  dollars  a    day  will 
scarcely  cover  his  expenses.       Of  course,  should 
he  breakfast  and  dine  out  often,  he  will  naturally 
derive  much  advantage,  as  in  those  caravanserai 
where  a  fixed  tariff   is  adopted,    one   is    charged 
precisely   the   same  whether  he  takes   his    meals 
regularly  or  otherwise. 

A  self-styled  "  Victim "  some  time  since  com- 
plained in  the  Times  of  how  he  had  been  "  taken  in 
and  done  for  "  in  London.  He  did  his  growling 
and  grumbling  in  true  American  style.  He  looked 
upon  his  countrymen  as  the  systematic  victims  of 
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designing    metropolitan    hotel-keepers,    who    had 
conspired    to    rob     them     outright.     And     how 
happens  this  ?     The  causes  alleged   are  that  the 
Americans    are  known  to   part  freely  with  their 
money,  giving  "  half-a-crown,  or  even  a  sovereign, 
where  the  Londoner  would  only  give  sixpence  or 
a  shilling  ;"  that  being  u  out  for  a  holiday,"  they 
have  their  hearts  open,  and  do  "not  take  a  strict 
account  of  sixpences  ;f'  and,  finally,  that,  as  they 
have  grown   unfamiliar  with  specie  (upon  which 
they  have  come  suddenly)  and  are  unacquainted 
with  English  prices,  they  u  do  not  know  what  is 
a  proper  and  what  an  improper  charge."     Further, 
it  was  averred  by  this  representative  cynic  that 
our  hotels  are  ruinously  extravagant,  and  yet  that 
the    accommodation  afforded    "  is   such   that   no 
decent  hotel-keeper  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or 
any  other  great  city,  would  venture  to  offer  to  his 
guests."     This,  certainly,  is  going  too  far.     But 
even   more    outrageous    statements   were    made. 
The    travelling    public   was   indirectly    informed 
that    chamber-maids,   waiters,  and   porters   were 
"  beggars ;"  that  the  food  put  upon  one's  table 
was  "  abominably  cooked ;"  that  the  sole  supplied 
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"was  a  wretched-looking  object,  done  up  in  some 
kind  of  batter,  designed  probably  to  disguise  its 
lean  carcass  and  serve  as  an  aid  to  digestion  ;" 
that  the  eggs  were  "  stale/'  the  tea  "  weak,"  the 
proprietors  "  extortionists,"  and  so  on.  From 
the  "Victim's"  wail  it  would  seem  as  though 
f  travelling  in  company  with  some  American 
trunks "  was  the  innocent  cause  of  all  this 
mischief  and  suffering.  These  trunks  have  the 
reputation  of  affording  "  great  joy "  to  hotel- 
keepers  and  their  assistants,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  full  of  money,  and  to  indicate  that 
their  owner  has  no  other  object  in  life  than  to 
distribute  the  same  among  the  surplus  population 
of  this  "  happy  land  !" 

Then,  as  regards  washing,  it  was  complained 
that  the  laundress  who  "  gets  up  "  a  shirt  charges 
eightpence  for  her  labour  ;  so  that  persons  of  this 
class  are  set  down  as  being  among  the  most 
flourishing  and  important  in  the  community.  "  I 
am  half  tempted,"  wrote  the  "  Victim,'*  "  to  wish 
that  a  kind  Providence  had  made  me  a  laundress, 
instead  of  the  father  of  a  family  whose  weekly 
'wash'  fills   me   with  dismal   forebodings."     All 
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these   irremediable    calamities    follow    upon    the 
possession  of  American  trunks.     Hence    we  are 
not  surprised  that  somebody  should  be  asked   to 
bid  for  them — "  I  wish  some  one  would  buy  these 
trunks  of  me.     They   can   be   had   cheap  " — the 
principle  of  barter  carried  to  its  extreme  limit. 
As  Americans  are  so  outrageously  imposed  upon 
while  with  us,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that 
they  should  directly  li  turn  their  backs  upon  Lon- 
don, with  a  thorough  dislike  for  it."     I  believe  no 
person  ever  encountered  a  really  contented  citizen 
of  the   States,  and  I  do   not  expect  that  anyone 
ever  will.     If  John  Bull  be  an  accepted  grumbler, 
Jonathan  is  an  irrepressible  fault-finder,  and  it 
requires    no    vast    discrimination    to    pronounce 
which  of  the  twain  is  the  more  bearable  being. 
I  remember,  not  very  long  since,  visiting  a  lead- 
ing American  at  the  Langham.     Upon   retiring 
after  dinner  to  his   suite  of  apartments,  which  I 
considered  rather  richly  and  tastefully  furnished 
and  decorated,  my  friend  remarked  : 

"  You  English  have  little  taste,  I  guess.  Now, 
just  glance  round  these  rooms.  Observe  the 
heavy  ornamentation,   the   shockingly   solid    fur- 
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niture.  Even  the  painting  of  the  doors  is  dismal  ; 
enough  to  give  one  the  horrors.  Assuredly,  we 
know  how  to  do  things  better  in  the  States.  We 
are  a  lively  people,  and  we  render  everything 
as  cheerful  as  possible.  When  we  make  a  voyage 
to  Europe,  and  put  up  at  English  hotels,  we 
don't  like  to  feel  as  though  we  were  in  a  State 
prison." 

Having  travelled  somewhat  extensively  and 
repeatedly  in  the  United  States,  I  know  full 
well  that  a  Britisher's  "  portmanteau  "  is  regarded 
in  America  with  as  eager  an  interest  as  the 
u  American  trunk "  is  in  England.  It  becomes 
an  object  of  infinite  joy  to  hotel-keepers  and 
their  minions,  producing  a  like  degree  of  lively 
and  interesting  speculation.  Nevertheless,  sober 
Jonathan  is  not  such  a  dull  dolt  as  to  beguile 
himself  into  the  fancy  that  an  Englishman  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  gold  but  to  scatter  it 
amongst  the  sparse  population  of  the  Great 
Republic ;  one  reason  being  that  the  nation 
does  not  exactly  need  it,  and  that  the  denizens 
thereof  have  all  that  they  crave  in  the  matter  of 
money.     "  In  America,"  complained  the  "  Victim," 
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"  there  is  a  fixed  tariff —  you  know  exactly 
how  much  you  are  spending."  Now  the  latter 
proposition  I  wholly  deny.  The  fact  is  just  the 
reverse.  Although  the  tariff  be  fixed — which  is 
not  invariably  the  case — you  are  very  far  indeed 
from  correctly  conjecturing  the  amount  you  will 
have  to  disburse  at  the  end  of  the  week,  as  all 
bills  must  be  paid  weekly,  in  accordance  with 
the  Transatlantic  custom.  The  charge  for  mere 
board  and  lodging  will  often  but  trivially  contrast 
with  the  cluster  of  "  extras."  British  travellers, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  accustomed  to  live  like 
eremites ;  nor  do  they  evince  the  same  petty 
meannesses  so  conspicuous  in  others,  who  make 
the  vainglorious  boast  that  they,  of  all  peoples, 
are  pre-eminently  generous.  I  know  an  American 
judge  who  told  me  that  he  invariably  made  it  a 
rule  when  on  Circuit  to  leave  his  luggage  at  the 
railway-station,  while  searching  for  the  cheapest 
hotel.  Only  let  the  reader  imagine  one  of  our 
English  judges  doing  the  like  !  If  economy  be  a 
virtue,  assuredly  penuriousness  is  a  vice.  The 
liberality  that  leans  towards  extravagance  is 
preferable  to  the  churlish  spirit  that  grudgingly 
parts  with  a  penny. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


POPULAR    PREACHERS. 


"  Ones  breeding  shows  itself  nowhere  more  than 
in  one's  religion:  a  man  should  be  a  gentleman  in 
his  hymns  and  prayers."  Such  is  the  aphorism 
of  the  genial  author  of  "  The  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table."  On  the  like  principle,  a  New 
York  or  Brooklyn  congregation  is  nothing  if  it 
be  not  fashionable — a  preacher  nobody  save  he 
be  popular.  Piety  personified  struts  into  church 
in  rich  raiment,  and  with  haughty  mien.  The 
odour  of  sanctity  is  attested  by  its  pungent  effect 
on  the  olfactory  nerves  ;  while  the  idea  becomes 
forcibly  impressed  on  one's  mind  that  certain 
religionists  strive  to  "  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds,"  and  that  godliness — or,  rather,  its  base 
presentment — is  "  great  gain "  in  a  sense  not 
conveyed  by  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Judging  from  some  of  the  city  churches  on  a 
Sunday,  a    stranger  would  be    deluded  into  the 
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belief  that  New  York  contained  the  most  devout 
and  opulent  population  "  on  the  face  of  the 
airth,':  to  employ  an  American  colloquialism.  But 
as  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  so  a  semblance  of 
religion  must  not  be  taken  for  religion  itself.  To 
speak  the  truth,  there  is  but  little  veneration  per- 
j^  ceptible  in  the  character  of  our  Cousins.  Neither 
the  political  nor  the  moral  atmosphere  is  favourable 
to  such  a  generous  growth.  The  idea  of  thorough- 
going independence  and  self-sufficiency  takes  too 
firm  a  hold  of  the  popular  mind  for  that.  One 
proof  of  this  is  evidenced  by  the  "base  uses  "  to 
which  places  of  worship  are  frequently  converted. 
What,  for  instance,  was  once  known  as  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  Broadway,  is  now  a 
coach-factory.  Nor  has  even  the  spire  of  the 
consecrated  edifice  been  removed.  I  have  reckoned 
five  or  six  churches  similarly  desecrated,  some 
being  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other.  Pos- 
sibly, to  the  Transatlantic  mind,  no  incongruity 
or  unseemliness  appears  in  this  irreverent,  if  not 
sacrilegious,  transformation  of  a  "  house  of  prayer" 
into  -well,  a  mart  of  commerce.  Were  the  pro- 
position sustainable  that  "  One's  breeding  shows 
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itself  nowhere  more  than  in  one's  religion,"  the 
New  Yorkers,  more  especially,  would  have  little 
to  boast  of  in  that  regard  ;  and  "  from  a  peck  of 
apples  you  may  judge  of  the  barrel." 

Popular  preachers,  as  a  rule,  attract  fashion- 
able congregations  :  the  more  "  pronounced  "  the 
one,  the  more  elite  the  other.  The  affluent 
American  likes  to  be  "  ministered  unto  in  holy 
things."  And  he  comes  down  handsomely  for  the 
physical  pleasure  or  the  spiritual  profit — in  which- 
ever light  he  may  view  it — thus  afforded  him.  It 
is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  popular 
parson  to  be  presented  with  an  elegant  mansion, 
furnished  from  the  top  throughout.  Sometimes, 
however,  pet  preachers  must  content  themselves 
with  little  things,  and,  like  one  I  recently  read  of, 
evince  gratitude  for  a  kindly  present  in  the  shape 
of  "  a  full  suit  of  broadcloth,  boots,  hat,"  etc. 
Nor  are  the  clergy  at  all  indifferent  to  "base 
lucre."  On  the  contrary,  you  will  find  them,  now 
and  again,  submitting  the  letting  of  seats  to  auction, 
so  that  the  highest  bidder  will  obtain  the  best. 
Certain  coteries  have  their  favourite  ministers 
— Churchmen,    no     less    than    the     members   of 
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different  denominations,  all  being  on  an  equality 
in  a  Republic,  so  far,  at  least,  as  legislation  can 
make  them. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  pulpit  eloquence  would 
not  be  agreeable  to  a  "Britisher*"  It  is  frothy, 
fiery,  and  demonstrative,  and  savours  too  strongly 
of  platform  or  "  stump  "  oratory.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  telling,  for  it  "pays."  It  might  be  un- 
charitable to  suppose  that  certain  preachers  study 
and  strive  more  to  exhibit  themselves  than  to 
inculcate  Divine  truth.  But  shall  we  heap  censure 
upon  them,  if  such  be  the  special  requirement 
most  desired  by  their  regular  hearers  1  A  sort 
of  politico-economic  law  prevails  in  the  religious  as 
in  the  secular  world — demand  begets  the  supply. 
As  Brother  Jonathan  gives  himself  little  trouble 
respecting  speculative  theology,  his  primary  want 
is  a  clergyman  who  will  stir  him  up  by  queer  and 
quaint  sayings,  talk  commonplace  notions  on  re- 
ligion and  duty,  and  rant  and  ramble  ad  libitum 
upon  any  topic  or  incident  that  may  for  the  nonce 
be  attracting  public  attention  or  eliciting  gossip. 
Singular  to  remark,  some  of  those  clerical  actors 
who    "  draw    the    best    audiences " — pardon    the 
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theatrical  phrase — are  neither  learned  theologians 
nor  even  tolerably  ripe  scholars.     They  have  had 
but   a   very  indifferent    training,    although  they 
have  got  to  the  front  by  dint  of  sheer    "  pluck/' 
and  the  force  of  sturdy  natural  ability.     Never- 
theless, it  is  painful  to  observe  in  the  most  suc- 
cessful   preachers    unmistakable    straining    after 
effect :    at    times    so    inartistically,    not    to    say 
clumsily  contrived,  that  the  awkward   apeing  is 
readily  realised  by  a  critical  eye.     As  "  fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to   tread,"  so  stump-oratory 
becomes  acceptable  where  plain,  practical,  didactic 
preaching — as  Englishmen  understand  it — would 
prove  dull,  if  not  repellent.     I  once  heard  a  dis- 
tinguished Universalist — who  has  had  a  splendid 
church  built  for  him  in  the  Fifth  Avenue — depart 
from  his  text  so  egregiously  as  to  refer  to  Thomas 
Carlyle's  remarks  on   "Shooting  Niagara,"   when 
the  idea  was  conveyed  that  both  the  writer  and 
his  flagitious    sentiments  should   both  be   hurled 
over  that  precipice  together,  and  left  struggling 
in  the  appalling  current !     "  If,"  as  Dr.  Wendell 
Holmes  shrewdly  observes,  "  every  person's  feel- 
ings have  a  front-door  and  a  side-door  by  which 
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they  may  be  entered,"  it  is  the  end  and  aim  of 
popular  divines  to  assail  both.  As  the  prominent 
preachers  of  America  are  generally  well  paid,  they 
naturally  enough  endeavour  to  give  acceptable 
returns  for  the  stipends  they  receive  from  their 
respective  admirers. 

Even  in  sacred  things,  Labour  is  not  unshackled 
from  the  unholy  domination  of  Capital.  At 
Brooklyn,  "  the  City  of  Churches,"  as  it  is 
affectedly  styled  in  the  local  nomenclature,  that 
of  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  is  the  most  notorious — its 
congregation  the  most  fastidious.  One  Sunday 
evening,  I  went  to  hear  this  Christian  Apollos. 
Fully  half-an-hour  before  the  hour  of  service  I 
reached  the  hallowed  precincts.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  dense  and  eager  throng  seeking 
admission — many  in  vain — I  was  reluctantly 
induced  to  adopt  a  "  dodge,"  or  pious  fraud, 
rather,  in  order  to  accomplish  my  ends  and  satisfy 
a  pardonable  curiosity.  The  stern,  obdurate 
police  would  allow  no  one  to  pass,  plead  he  ever  so 
earnestly,  who  was  not  furnished  with  the  neces- 
sary ticket.  The  precincts,  around  which  the 
crowd   pressed,  were    strongly   guarded.      What 
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was  to  be  done  ?  As  American  civic  officers,  like 
Moore's  mythical  Irishman,  cannot  "  be  tempted 
by  woman  or  gold,"  so  a  Britisher's  main 
stratagem — a  "  tip  " — failed  effectually.  It  was 
useless  to  try  either  intimidation  or  bribery.  So 
a  u  happy  thought "  came  to  my  assistance,  which 
might  not  have  occurred  even  to  Mr.  Burnand  on 
the  occasion.  With  an  authoritative  air,  assumed 
for  the  nonce,  I  inquired  the  way  to  the  vestry, 
simply  insinuating  that  I  wished  to  "  interview  " 
the  marvellous  preacher,  although  I  did  not  quite 
express  myself  in  this  precise  strain.  My  words 
were  magnetic.  A  bundle  of  "  greenbacks " 
would  not  have  served  my  purpose  so  well.  Hey, 
presto !  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  passage  was 
effected,  which  caused  the  crowd  to  surge  the 
more,  but  I  was  let  pass  on  with  an  urbanity  and 
suavity  which  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  in  our 
blue-coated,  helmeted  fraternity. 

At  the  door  of  the  church  I  encountered  a 
deacon.  Having  expressed  my  desire,  as  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  about  quitting  America,  to  hear  the 
eminent  preacher,  I  was  politely  ushered  into  a 
pew,  from  which,  owing  to  the  number  of  people 
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in  the  adjacent  aisle,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
extricated  until  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 
Ere  many  minutes  the  place  became  perfectly 
filled.  Then  the  organ  pealed  forth.  During  the 
voluntary,  a  tall,  gaunt  gentleman,  in  black  morn- 
ing costume,  and  black  cravat,  to  boot,  walked, 
hurriedly  upon  the  platform,  there  being  no  pulpit. 
His  manner  was  ungainly,  but  his  appearance  was 
impressive.  When  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  Mr. 
Beecher  "  engaged  "  in  prayer.  It  had  the  merit 
of  being  extemporary  and  commonplace — very. 
Nothing  could  have  been  so  cold  or  uninspiring. 
Then  ensued  Scriptural  readings.  Another 
hymn  followed,  during  the  singing  of  which  the 
whole  congregation  remained  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  their  cushioned  seats.  In  due  course 
came  the  sermon — and  such  a  sermon  !  I  was  not 
ignorant  that  the  preacher  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
interest  a  large  gathering  in  Exeter  Hall  during 
his  visit  to  this  country,  and  that  the 
"  Thunderer "  did  not  notice  his  performance 
favourably.  Still,  I  listened  to  his  teaching  with- 
out a  taint  of  prejudice,  as  I  would  listen  to 
that  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  were  I  for  the  first  time  in 
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his  Tabernacle.  I  was  fairly  brimfull  of  expecta- 
tion. But,  alas !  for  my  disappointment,  although 
suffering  from  no  fit  of  indigestion.  Dare  I  say 
it  ?  The  preaching  was  quite  on  a  par  with  the 
prayer.  Both  in  subject-matter  and  arrangement, 
it  was  beneath  mediocrity  ;  in  delivery,  shocking. 
I  was  struck  by  the  coarseness  of  some  sentences 
of  the  discourse,  such  as  : 

"Some  say  lawyers  can't  go  to  Heaven.  It's  a 
lie  !  Some  say  merchants  and  traders  can't  go  to 
Heaven.  It's  a  lie  !  Some  say  politicians  can't  go 
to  Heaven.  It's  a  lie  !  It's  a  lie  !  It's  a  lie !" 
stamping  heavily  with  his  right  foot  the  while — 
raising  a  tremendous  dust,  in  order  to  render  his 
vapid  oratory  the  more  impressive. 

And  this  is  the  apt  apostle  of  the  Brooklynites  ! 
cogitated  I,  whose  name  is  not  only  "  known  in  all 
the  churches,"  but  the  "  sittings  "  in  whose  syna- 
gogue are  periodically  submitted  to  vulgar  auction, 
for  some  of  which  "  fancy  "  prices  are  offered  by 
nersons  desirous  of  becoming  followers  of — Ward 
Beecher !  Popular  preachers,  in  more  places  than 
New  York,  or  the  city  adjacent,  take  a  good  deal 
to  verbal  veneering.    But  sometimes  the  mahogany 
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or  rosewood  coating  falls  off,  when  the  inferior 
stuff  upon  which  it  is  glued  shows  in  all  its 
deformity.  It  is  invidious  to  observe  that  a  like 
tendency  is  evinced  in  this  country  to  regard  the 
shadow  more  than  the  substance,  and  for  religious 
people  to  run  after  sham  and  sensation  more 
eagerly  than  after  Divine  truth. 

And  yet  there  exists  deep  religious  life  even  in 
a  community  so  confessedly  devoted  to  money- 
getting.  The  Ritualists  of  St.  Alban's  have  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  new  energy  into  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  sixty  congregations  connected 
therewith.  Of  these,  that  of  Trinity  Church,  stands 
conspicuous  for  energy  and  good  works.  St. 
Augustine's  Chapel,  a  gift  contributed  to  the 
poor  by  Trinity  Parish,  is  an  institution  deserving 
of  all  praise.  Not  only  is  it  a  beautiful  and  com- 
modious place  of  worship,  but  it  is  supplemented 
by  rooms  for  the  Sunday  School,  a  fine  hall  for 
the  Industrial  School,  and  an  excellent  apartment 
which  forms  the  Parish  School.  Then  other  parts 
of  the  building  are  devoted  to  sewing-machine 
work,  while  any  Saturday  morning  some  five 
hundred  children  might  be  seen  all  busy  at  this 
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peculiar  labour.  As  a  purely  missionary  enter- 
prise it  augurs  well  for  the  amount  of  practical 
Christianity  in  the  very  midst  of  indifferentism, 
formalism,  and  ir religion.  This  practical  mode  of 
inculcating  Christian  truth  seems  to  be  more 
effectual  than  mere  theoretical  preaching  when 
the  masses  have  to  be  reached  and  brought  under 
the  civilizing  and  humanizing  influence  of  religion. 
Teaching  by  precept  is  very  well  and  very  neces- 
sary, but  teaching  by  example  appeals  more 
forcibly  to  men's  understandings  and  hearts,  and 
exercises  a  more  powerful  effect  on  their  lives. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ASTROLOGERS   AND   CLAIRVOYANTS. 

"I  think  you  will  find  it  true,"  writes  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  "  that  before  any  vice  can  fasten 
on  a  man,  body,  mind,  or  moral  nature  must 
be  debilitated."  The  like  aphorism  might  perti- 
nently be  applied  to  a  community  of  men,  to  a 
city,  or  to  a  country.  So  far  as  charlatanism, 
imposture,  and  impurity  are  concerned,  the  great 
towns  of  the  New  World  differ  but  little  from 
those  of  the  Old.  Nor  possibly  is  London,  morally 
viewed,  a  whit  better  than  New  York,  save  that 
in  the  latter  vice  runs  riot,  evil  practices  seem  to 
be  recognized,  and  cheats  flourish,  as  though  the 
whole  social  atmosphere  were  irremediably 
polluted.  Without  indulging  in  vain  boasting, 
it  may  fearlessly  be  asserted  that  the  fraud 
and  villany  openly  carried  on  at  one  time  in 
the  "  Empire  City  "  would  not  only  not  be  tolerated 
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in   our   British   Capital,   but   in   no   part  of  the 

kingdom.     The  sentiment  of  the  people  would  at 

once  rise  up  against  such  flagitious  knavery  and 

downright  scheming. 

The  traveller  who  for  the  first  time  sets  foot  in 

Manhattan  Island  will  not  take  long  to  discover 

that  there — 

"  Wisdom  and  wit  are  seldom  seen, 
But  folly  at  full  length." 

If  he  wants  to  procure  a  key  to  the  moral 
calibre  of  the  denizens  thereof,  he  needs  but 
to  procure  a  copy  of  the  New  Yovlz  Herald, 
a  paper  which  is  read  almost  by  everybody. 
I  have  this  talisman  before  me,  and  by  its 
power  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  bare  disagree- 
able social  sores,  holding  at  the  same  time 
"the  mirror  up  to  Nature,"  not  setting  down 
"  aught  in  malice/'  Some  things,  however,  I 
am  bound  to  suppress.  To  begin  with,  fortune- 
telling  appears  to  be  a  lucrative  calling,  judging 
from  the  number  of  "  professors "  who  adopt 
it,  and  thrive  by  their  wiles.  This  seems  to 
be  exclusively  a  woman's  "  line  of  business." 
Some  reveal  the  dark  secrets  of  the  Present  and 
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the  Past,  and  open  up  the  vista  of  human  destiny 
to  such  as  consult  these  oracles.  Take  the 
following  as  an  example  of  feminine  impudence 
and  imposture  : 

MADAME  E ,    Great  Natural  Clairvoyant,  reveals  your 

whole  life    from  the    cradle  to    the  grave.  —  472, Street. 

Fee,  1  dollar. 

As  considerable  and  unseemly  rivalry  exists 
amongst  this  class  of  quasi  "  professionals/'  they 
naturally  endeavour  to  obtain  notoriety.  Hence 
they  indulge  in  raillery  and  abuse,  impugn  each 
other's  gifts,  and  denounce  each  other's  spurious 
pretensions.  The  annexed  announcement  is  quite 
unique  in  its  way  : 

ASTROLOGY.— A    Fortune  for  all  who  consult  Miss 

W N. — Reclaims    drunkards,    or    unfaithful    husbands    and 

wives,  tells  of  thefts,  business,  good  luck  and  lucky  numbers ; 
brings  together  those  long  separated. — 41, Street. 

The  amount  of  public  credulity  in  New  York 
must  be  incalculable  when  female  impostors,  such 
as  those  whose  slangy  advertisements  are  here 
produced,  can  go  on  serenely,  year  after  year, 
filling  their    pockets   by   grossly   deluding    silly 
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people  who  put  faith  in  preposterous  pretensions. 
The  more  gullible  fools  are  cheated  the  greater 
desire,  apparently,  have  they  to  be  cheated  still 
further,  unlike  the  linnet  in  "  Metastasio  "  : 


When  lim'd  the  poor  bird  thus  with  eagerness  strains, 
N  or  regrets  his  torn  wing  while  his  freedom  he  gains  ; 
The  loss  of  his  plumage  small  time  will  restore, 
And  once  tried  the  false  twig— it  shall  cheat  him  no  more." 


The  morbid  mental  appetite  grows  stimulated  by 
what  it  feeds  upon,  however  nasty  and  nauseating 
the  pabulum. 

Here  follows  the  announcement  of  a  daring, 
arrant  pretender,  whose  practice  would,  at  the 
first  blush,  appear  somewhat  "  sharp  "  : 

Dr.  W.  H ,  Psychometric  and  Clairvoyant  Physician, 

will  diagnose  disease  and  give  prescriptions  from  a  lock  of  hair 
or  photograph,  the  patient  being  required  to  give  name,  age, 
residence,  &c.  A  better  diagnosis  will  be  given  by  giving  him 
the  leading  symptoms,  but  sceptics  are  not  required    to  do  so. 

Watch  the  papers  for  his  address,  or  direct ,  and  wait  till 

the  letters  can  be  forwarded  to  him.  Terms,  3  dollars.  Money- 
refunded  when  he  fails  to  get  en  rapport  with  the  patient. 

"  Give  prescriptions  from  a  lock  of  hair  or 
photograph "  is  rather  confusing  the  Queen's 
English.      But    the     " Doctor"    does    not   mean 
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that  such  petty  things  should  form  part  of  his 
elaborate  pharmacopoeia.  What  he  intends  to 
convey  by  his  slovenly  wording — the  reader 
will  at  once  perceive — is,  that  either  article 
will  serve  in  lieu  of  the  patient's  presence,  which, 
probably,  he  would  rather  dispense  with  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself.  For  my  part, 
I  would  as  lief  swallow  the  lock  of  hair  or  the 
photograph,  or  both  together,  as  accredit  the 
fellow's  pretensions. 

As  the  supernatural  possesses  much  attraction 
for  the  ignorant,  clairvoyance  is  resorted  to  for 
the  cure  of  what  the  Faculty  consider  incurable 
diseases.  There  is  a  "  Magnetic  Healing  Institute  " 
in  West  Twenty-third  Street,  which  was  started 
by  some  enterprising  adventurers.  It  is  advertised 
widely.  It  professes  to  be  u  organized  upon  the 
combined  principles  of  Clairvoyance,  Magnetism, 
and  Medicine/' — a  precious  jumble,  truly, — and 
that  "the  peculiar  advantage  which  the  practice  at 
this  institution  possesses  over  all  others  is,  that  in 
addition  to  all  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Medical 
Therapeutics  and  Remedial  Agents  which  the 
faculty  have,  it  also  has  the  unerring  means  of 
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diagnosing  diseases  through  Clairvoyance,  as  well 
as  the  scientific  administration  of  Animal  and 
Spiritual  Magnetism  in  all  their  various  forms." 
Moreover,  the  Institute  boasts  of  keeping  the  best 
magnetic  operators  employed;  professes  to  cure 
every  disease,  provided  no  vital  internal  organ  be 
radically  destroyed ;  and  assures  the  afflicted  that 
no  matter  how  chronic  their  complaints,  or  how 
often  they  have  failed  in  obtaining  relief,  they 
should  not  despair,  but  at  once  repair  to  a  healing 
establishment,  "  where  all  the  various  methods  of 
cure  can  be  combined." 

It  requires  but  the  merest  tyro  of  the 
English  tongue  at  once  to  perceive  the  crass 
ignorance  displayed  in  the  programme  from 
which  I  have  quoted.  But  the  Institute  is  not 
devoted  wholly  to  the  work  of  "  healing."  With 
an  ingenuity  unparalleled  it  does  not  disdain 
lower  aims,  provided  they  be  but  profitable. 
u  In  addition  to  the  cure  of  disease,  Clair- 
voyant consultations  upon  all  hinds  of  busi- 
ness can  be  obtained."  Well,  if  this  be  not 
wearing  "  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve  the  devil 
in,"  I  know  not  what  is.     And  for  the  satisfaction  of 
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the  public  it  is  averred  that  "  the  very  best  of  refer- 
ence is  given  to  all  who  desire  it,  both  as  to  disease 
and  consultations."  It  really  must  be  a  satisfaction 
to  know  that  the  alleged  benefits  conferred  by 
this  curious  mart  of  health  are  not  confined  to  the 
denizens  of  New  York  and  its  transpontine  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  even  yet  to  the  whole  United  States. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  Mohammed  to  come  to  the 
mountain  •  the  mountain  will  come  to  Mohammed  : 
— "Invalids  who  cannot  visit  the  Institute  in 
person  can  apply  by  letter ;"  while  it  is  notified 
that  "  Medicine  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world." 

Medical  charlatans  in  New  York  are  "  thick  as 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa  f  or,  to  employ  a  less 
poetic  but  more  expressive  phrase,  "plentiful  as 
blackberries."  Any  pretender  so  disposed  can 
take  rooms  at  an  hotel  or  in  a  private  lodging- 
house,  and  either  fasten  a  plate,  or  stick  a  bill 
with  his  assumed  or  real  name  and  title  upon  it. 
An  ex- Senator  once  remarked  to  me  as  we  were 
walking  up  a  crowded  part  of  the  Broadway 
together : 

"  Now,  I  would  bet  a  case  of  champagne  that  if 
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you  or  myself  but  called  '  Doctor  V  aloud,  ten  or 
a  dozen  persons  at  least  would  turn  round,  arrested 
by  the  designation." 

I  did  not  try  the  experiment,  but,  nevertheless, 
credited  my  friend  thoroughly. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TRANCE-MEDIUMSHEP,    FREE   LOVE,    AND   HUMAN- 
RIGHTS. 

Life  in  New  York  is  certainly  replete  with 
singular  phenomena.  It  may  not  inappropriately 
be  designated,  Civilization  run  mad.  Here  rogues 
and  impostors  of  all  shades  hold  full  carnival. 
The  more  preposterous  the  pretensions  of  a  cheat, 
the  greater  certainty  is  there  of  his  success. 
"  Smartness  "  is  sure  not  to  thrive,  except  it  goes 
"the  whole  hog."  In  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  a  swindle  consists  the  respectability  of  the 
swindler.  If  the  thriving  commercial  capital  of 
the  State  be  a  very  "  paradise  of  fools,"  it  is  also 
the  hot-bed  of  harpies  who  prey  upon  them. 
There  is  sound  philosophy  in  the  remark  of 
Josh  Billings  when  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that — 

"  Natur  never  makes  enny  blunders.  When  she 
makes  a  phool  she  means  it.     I  hav  finally  cum 
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tew  the  konklusion  that  the  majority  ov  mankind 
kan  be  edukated  on  the  back  better  than  in  the 
brain,  for  good  clothes  will  often  make  a  phool 
respectable,  while  edukashun  only  serves  tew 
shew  his  weak  pints." 

Trance-mediumship  is  alike  extensively  prac- 
tised in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark.  I  have 
before  me  a  newspaper  in  which  are  no  less  than 
twenty-one  advertisements  from  arrant  impostors 
of  this  class.  Most  of  the  practitioners  are 
women — a  fact  remarkable  in  itself.  The 
"  terms"  vary  from  one  to  five  dollars,  "  and  four 
three-cent  stamps."  Some  profess  to  answer 
sealed  letters ;  others  will  examine  by  lock  of 
hair  only,  "until  further  notice."  Some  foretell 
the  changes  in  life,  examine  the  sick,  and  operate 
magnetically  ;  others  give  "  Psychometric  delinea- 
tions or  reading  of  character "  from  writing, 
hand,  or  photograph.  Then  the  genus  branches 
off  into  species.  For  example,  there  are  test 
mediums,  writing  mediums,  inspirational  mediums, 
rapping  mediums,  and  business  mediums,  some 
of  whom  profess  to  be  initiated  in  more 
than    one    of    those    occult    arts.      There    is    a 
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Miss  Blanche  Foley,  who  styles  herself  a 
medical  and  business  clairvoyant,  who,  in  addition 
to  her  respective  fees  from  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
charges  fifty  cents  admission  to  her  "  receptions  " 
on  the  evenings  of  her  seances.  Several  of 
the  tricksters  who  make  it  their  specicdite  to  reply 
to  "sealed  letters,"  for  some  reason  not  clearly 
perceptible,  add  this  statement  to  their  im- 
pudent notices  : — "  Money  refunded  when  not 
answered." 

I  have  heard  that  notorious  Spiritualistic  revival 
lecturer,  Mrs.  Emma  Hardinge,  assert,  during 
her  last  visit  to  England,  that  Spiritualism  was 
flourishing  unprecedentedly  in  the  United  States. 
Judging  from  the  scanty,  scraggy,  ill-conditioned, 
smock -faced  congregations  I  have  seen  at 
Apollo  Hall  on  Sunday  evenings,  I  should  affirm 
quite  the  contrary.  It  is  no  secret  that  in 
America  Spiritualism  has  been  elevated  into  a 
religion.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise, 
considering  what  moral  and  religious  fungi  grow 
on  that  congenial  soil.  Those  who  are  recognized 
as  the  propagandists  of  the  new  faith  scruple  not 
to  lend  a  mock  air  of  reverence  to  their  proceed- 
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ings,  by  sacrilegiously  reading  passages  from  the 
Sacred  Writings,  previous  to  giving  vent  to  their 
Babelistic,  Bedlamitish  utterings.  Such  services 
as  these  modern  apostles  hold  are  devoid  of  all 
attraction.  They  are  as  dull  and  lifeless  as  they 
are  stupid  and  uninteresting.  Possibly  both 
preacher  and  people  may  look  grave ;  but,  as  the 
Yankee  humourist  has  it : 

"  Gravity  iz  no  more  evidence  of  wisdom  than 
a  paper  collar  iz  ov  a  shirt." 

If  we  have  here  in  England  a  handful  of 
soft-headed  folk  who  pin  their  faith  to  the  sleeve 
of  Mr.  Home — whose  oscitant  meanderings  in 
mid-air  have  elicited  surprise — thank  heaven ! 
they  have  not  carried  their  psychological  vagaries 
any  further.  The  most  daring  British  believer 
in  so-called  "  Spiritual  manifestations "  has  not 
reached  such  an  extreme  point  of  idiotcy  or 
insanity,  as  to  desire  to  see  such  phenomena 
usurp  the  place  of  religion. 

The  epidemic  of  Spiritualism  has  developed  a 
new  system — namely,  trance-speaking.  In  sooth, 
there  is  a  class  who  make  a  regular  profession 
of    it,    maybe    a   comfortable    living   out    of   it. 
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The    annexed    announcement    will    serve    as    an 
example  : 

APOLLO  HALL,  corner  Broadway  and  Twenty- eighth 
Street,— Mrs.  Nettie  C.  Maynard,  Trance-speaker,  lectures 
at  10^  a.m.  and  7|-  p.m.  on  Spiritualism.  Children's  Lyceum, 
12  a.m. ;  Conference  2^  p.m. 

Now  these  people  assert  that  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  speak  through  them  ;  they  themselves 
being  but  involuntary  agents  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose.  That  such  pretenders  to  supernatural 
power  find  dupes  enough  is  certain.  Otherwise 
they  must  necessarily  be  starved  into  silence. 
Without  being  in  the  least  degree  uncharitable, 
I  should  say  even  this  was  "a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished/'  as  the  public  weal  is  of 
higher  importance  than  individual  gain. 

In  addition  to  nostrum-mongers  and  miracle- 
mongers,  there  exist  odd  people  who  are  devoured 
by  odd  fancies.  Provided  they  but  kept  these 
fancies  hidden  in  the  intricacies  and  cobwebs  of 
their  brain,  no  one  would  mind,  nor  need  any 
cynic  complain,  inasmuch  as  such  idiosyncrasies 
have  no  interest  whatever  for  others  than  those 
immediately   concerned.     When,    however,    they 
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obtrusively  force  themselves  and  their  abortive 
theories  together  upon  an  u  enlightened "  public, 
it  is  full  time  to  take  up  the  cudgels  against  them. 
Here  follows  an  'announcement  remarkable  in  its 
way: 

ORIGIN  OF  LIFE  ! 

NATURAL  EVOLUTION  ! 

ANTI-DARWINIAN  THEORY! 

An  American  Amateur  of  Natural  History,  having  long  made 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  life  a  speciality,  has  discovered  a 
mode  of  proof  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  natural  evolution 
of  specific  organisms.  The  course  of  LECTURES,  with  demon- 
strations, illustrations,  and  some  240  natural  organisms  (not 
microscopic,  but  massive),  will  soon  be  presented. 

Can  it  be  conjectured  that  this  pre-eminently 
modest  "  American  Amateur  of  Natural  History," 
as  he  somewhat  dubiously  advertises  himself, 
might  be  "one  of  those  half-dozen  men,  or  so, 
who,"  according  to  Wendell  Holmes's  erratic 
Professor ,  "carry  in  their  brains  the  ovarian 
eggs  of  the  next  generation's  or  century's  civiliza- 
tion"? 

The  "  go-a-headativeness,"  equally  with  the 
strongmindedness,  of  certain  American  women — 
I  cannot  well  appropriate  the  term  gentle  sex  to 
them    any   longer — may  be    adumbrated,  if    not 
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illustrated,  by  the  unblushing  mode  they  employ 

in  putting  forward  their  unfounded  pretensions. 

I  reproduce  one  pithy  paragraph  : 

MISS  ANNA  E.  DICKINSON  will  speak  to  the  question— 
"  What's  to  hinder  f  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Gettysburg  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  National 
Orphan  Homestead.  Clergymen  are  requested  to  announce  this 
lecture  to-morrow. 

Even  in  religious  matters,  which  should  be 
carried  out  "  decently  and  in  order,"  after  the 
Apostolic  injunction,  the  like  curtness  and  loose- 
ness of  phraseology  is  painfully  observable.  The 
"  dash  "  or  "  bounce  "  so  lamely  aped  is  very  un- 
English  and  undignified.  Now,  New  York  City 
has  its  good  as  well  as  its  bad  features.  But  the 
good  is  sometimes  a  little  too  much  marred  ; 
blurred  over,  in  fine,  so  that  it  becomes  half- 
concealed.  The  Americans,  as  a  rule,  are  deficient 
in  the  faculty  of  humour.  Nor  have  they  a  very 
keen  appreciation  of  what  does,  and  what  does 
not,  constitute  the  grotesque.  We,  for  our  part, 
reverence  religion,  and  would  grieve  to  see  it 
travestied.  The  Societies  which  we  in  England 
call  "Young  Men's  Christian  Associations"  are 
in  America    ridiculously  dubbed   "  Young  Men's 
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Praying  Bands."  Accordingly,  we  now  and  again 
come  across  such  a  strange  announcement  as  the 
following  : 

ALLEN  STREET  M.  E.  CHURCH,  between  Rivington  and 
Delancey  Streets.  Grand  Re-union  Services  of  the  Young  Men's 
Praying  Band,  attached  to  this  church,  will  be  held  on  SUNDAY 
(to-morrow).  Rev.  F.  S.  DE  HASS,  D.D.,  will  preach  at  10£  a.m. 
Sunday  School,  9  a.m.,  li  p.m.  The  Young  Men's  Praying  Band 
will  conduct  the  services  the  entire  afternoon  and  evening,  com- 
mencing 3  p.m.  and  7  p.m.  Young  People's  Prayer  Meeting  at  6 
o'clock.    Seats  free.    A  cordial  invitation  to  all. 

Lengthy  public  services  of  the  nature  noted, 
conducted  by  young  men,  are  likely  to  run  to  an 
extreme  of  fervour  borderino-  on  indecorum;  thus 
making  of  sweet  religion  "  a  rhapsody  of  words." 
The  reader  may  be  familiar  with  the  anecdote 
told  of  an  eccentric  revivalist  preacher  in  Ohio, 
whose  zeal  was  neither  according  to  knowledge 
nor  propriety.  Upon  being  summoned  to  attend 
a  youth  who  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  the  over- 
pious  parson  improved  the  occasion  to  revenge 
himself  upon  the  lad's  father,  who  was  wont  to 
laugh  his  advice  to  scorn.  So  he  framed  his 
prayer  in  this  wise  : 

"  0  Lord !  we  thank  Thee  for  rattlesnakes — 
thank  Thee  in  that  a  rattlesnake  has  bit  him,  and 
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we  pray  Thee  to  send  a  rattlesnake  to  bite  John  ; 
send  one  to  bite  Bill,  and,  0  Lord !  send  the 
biggest  rattlesnake  of  all  to  bite  the  old  man, 
as  nothing  but  rattlesnakes  will  ever  bring  this 
obdurate  family  to  repentance." 

Then    New    York    is     the    head -quarters    of 
Woman  Suffrage,  Free  Love,  and  other  "  Conven- 
tions."    These  demand  what  they  call  "  the  most 
vital  and  radical    reforms,"    social,  political,  and 
religious.     By  the  Freelovers,  the  sacred  institu- 
tion of  marriage  is  denounced   as   the   accursed 
invention   of   men  for  the  purpose   of  enslaving 
women  ;  and  it  is  their  conviction  that  in  a  few 
years  the  marital  bond  will  be  as  odious  as  it  is 
now  popular.     This  is  a  condition  of  things  we, 
surely,  would  not  like  to  witness  in  England,  how- 
ever inclined  we  might  be  to  regard  marriage — 
apart  from  its  religious  aspect — in  the  light  of  a 
lottery.     As  the  song  says  : 

"  Marriage  is  a  hazardous  thing — 
'Tis  something  like  that  feat  in  the  ring 
(Which  requires  good  nerve  to  do  it), 
When  one  of  a  '  grand  equestrian  troop ' 
Makes  a  jump  at  a  gilded  hoop, 
Not  certain  at  all 
Of  what  may  befall 
After  his  getting  through  it." 
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Both  by  lecturing  and  writing  these  hair-brained 
people  have  aroused  the  popular  wrath,  and  dis- 
gusted all  persons  endowed  with  common  sense 
and  decency. 

Furthermore,  the  Convention  of  the  People 
to  secure  and  maintain  Human  Eights  was 
inaugurated  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago.  Its 
<f  platform "  of  principles  is  unscrupulously  bold 
and  recklessly  daring.  It  charges  the  United 
States  Government  with  being  a  failure,  and  a 
political,  financial,  and  military  despotism,  "using 
usurped  power  to  coerce  the  people ;"  with  abus- 
ing millions  of  citizens  by  cunningly-devised 
legislation  for  the  privileged  classes,  with  gross 
and  wicked  neglect  in  permitting  half-a-million 
of  children  to  be  reared  in  ignorance,  vice,  and 
crime  ;  with  having  degenerated  into  a  conspiracy 
of  office-holders,  money-lenders,  land-grabbers, 
"rings,"  and  "lobbies;"  and,  as  a  final  indict- 
ment, with  being  a  reproach  to  civilization,  and 
unworthy  of  longer  toleration.  "  This  reforma- 
tion," in  the  language  of  the  programme,  "  pro- 
perly begun,  will  expand  into  a  political  revolution 
which  shall  sweep  over  the  country  and  purify 
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it  of  demagogism,  official  corruption,  and  party 
despotism ;  after  which  the  reign  of  all  the  people 
may  be  possible,  through  a  truly  Republican 
Government,  which  shall  not  only  recognize  but 
guarantee  equal  political  and  social  rights  to  all 
men  and  women,  and  which  shall  secure  equal 
opportunities  for  education  to  all  children,"  It 
would  appear  as  though  these  principles  were 
gaining  ground  throughout  the  Union,  judging 
from  the  number  of  signatures  attached  to  the 
curious  document. 

Perhaps  the  latest  novelty  is  the  formation  of 
a  self-styled  "  National  Association/'  whose  pro- 
moters require  that  the  Republic  should  incor- 
porate a  theological  formula  into  her  Constitution. 
They  seek  to  "  secure  such  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  as  will  suitably  express  our  national 
recognition  of  Almighty  God  as  the  Author  of 
National  Existence,  and  the  source  of  all  power 
and  authority  in  civil  government,  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Ruler  of  Nations,  and  of  the  Bible  as  the 
fountain  of  law,  and  the  supreme  rule  for  the 
conduct  of  nations."  With  this  end  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Cowper 
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Institute.  The  New  York  Christian  Union 
solemnly  denounced  the  project  as  an ti- American ; 
as  calculated  to  wound  America  more  than  those 
can  who  hate  her;  and  as  antagonistic  to  the  spirit 
of  American  civil  liberty.  "It  is  a  measure," 
observed  this  journal,  "  in  every  way  evil.  Its 
success  would  be  fatal  at  once  to  religion  and  to 
freedom." 
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CHAPTEE  X. 


THE   NEW   YORK   CLUBS. 


A  description  of  social  life  in  the  "  Empire  City" 
of  the  United  States  would,  necessarily,  be  im- 
perfect  were    its  leading   Clubs   left   unnoticed. 
Although  Club  life  in  the  Union  does  not  enter, 
as  it  does  with  us  "  Britishers,"  into  the  social  life 
of  the  people,  nevertheless  it  is  important  enough 
in  its  way,  and  serves  a  variety  of  purposes,  social, 
literary,  and   political.     To    a  stranger  the   only 
wonder  would  be  that  such  a  busy,  bustling,  go- 
ahead    city   as    New   York    should    possess   any 
Clubs   at   all.       Its    leading    denizens    seem    so 
preternaturally   eager   to   clutch   the    "  almighty 
dollar,"  so  intensely  anxious  and  painfully  rest- 
less, and  so  persistently  bent  on  the  pursuit  of 
profit,  when  not  engrossed  by  pleasure,  that  such 
resorts   of  ease   and    refinement   might   be   con- 
sidered unnecessary,  if  not  absolutely  out  of  place. 
When  one  takes  into  account  the  masses  of  well- 
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dressed  people  to  be  seen  any  evening — Sundays 
not  accepted — elbowing  each  other  in  the  spacious 
halls  and  corridors  of  the  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotels,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  latest 
"  quotation  "  of  gold,  and  secretly,  maybe  openly, 
doing  a  stroke  of  business  when  the  chance  pre- 
sents itself,  just  as  though  they  were  on  'Change 
or  in  the  Gold  Room,  the  idea  would  naturally 
arise  in  one's  mind  that  such  a  fidgety,  money- 
grubbing  population  had  no  leisure  to  devote  to 
Club  life.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Many 
plodding,  well-to-do  citizens,  anxious  to  escape 
from  the  turmoil  of  trade,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
professional  life,  or  the  dull  monotony  of  home, 
betake  themselves  to  their  respective  Clubs,  and 
while  away  the  evening  hours  according  as  their 
inclinations  suggest. 

Of  the  forty  Clubs,  the  oldest  and  leading 
embrace  the  Union,  the  Union  League,  the  Cen- 
tury, the  Manhattan,  the  Knickerbocker,  the 
New  York,  and  the  Jockey.  Within  the  last 
four  or  five  years  a  few  others  have  arisen  such  as 
the  Lotos,  in  which  some  English  literary  celebrities 
were    recently   entertained    on    their   first    visit 
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to  the  New  World.  The  chief  of  these  Clubs 
are  particularly  exclusive — almost  as  exclusive  as 
our  own  Athenaeum  or  the  Traveller's.  One  is 
purely  literary  (the  Century);  while  the  others  are 
either  political,  sporting,  or  social.  The  Lotos 
somewhat  answers  to  the  Savage  Club  at  home, 
many  of  its  members  being  connected  with 
journalism.  The  exterior  of  the  edifices,  for  the 
most  part,  are  imposing ;  the  interior  well- 
appointed.  The  Union  Club  House,  situated  on 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  is,  unquestionably,  a  splendid 
structure.  A  few  years  back  its  committee  in- 
curred an  outlay  of  some  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
if  my  memory  proves  not  treacherous,  in  "  beauti- 
fying7' and  embellishing  the  walls  of  the  leading 
saloons  of  their  former  residence.  Whilst  being 
entertained  at  this  crack  Club,  I  ventured  to 
express  my  regret  to  a  member — a  fellow-country- 
man, by  the  way — that  so  large  an  expenditure 
should  have  been  idly  lavished,  as  it  were,  in 
daubing  the  walls  with  meretricious  ornamenta- 
tion, which,  to  a  critical  eye,  appeared  sheer 
blurring  and  disgusting  disfigurement.  "  Infinitely 
better,"   remarked  a  connoisseur   in   my  hearing, 
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"that  a  few  good  pictures  had  been  procured 
from  England  than  that  the  resources  of  the  Club 
should  have  been  dissipated  in  gaudy  colouring 
and  inartistic,  florid,  repellent  display."  As  both 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  Union  belong  to 
the  "  first  position  "  in  society,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  they  could  have  exhibited  such  purblindness 
and  wasteful  extravagance  as  to  have  authorized 
a  vast  outlay  to  little  purpose.  The  unpleasant 
truths  force  themselves  upon  my  mind,  that  the 
American  Republic  possesses  few  artists,  and  that 
the  denizens  of  New  York  more  especially,  are 
not  remarkable  for  their  appreciation  of  the 
Beautiful,  leaving  the  Sublime  altogether  out 
of  the  question. 

The  Union  Club  is  limited  to  one  thousand 
members.  Its  government  and  management  are 
confided  to  a  committee  of  its  body,  who  are 
balloted  for  periodically.  The  property  of  the 
Club  is  invested  in  trustees,  appointed  by  the 
general  committee,  of  whom  Moses  H.  Grinnell  is 
president.  Two  hundred  dollars  constitute  the 
initiation  fee,  while  the  yearly  "  due "  is  fifty 
dollars.      Some  twenty-five  distinguished  officers 
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belonging  to  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
are  exempt  from  the  annual  fee,  among  whom  is 
no  less  a  man  of  mark  than  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant. 

As  a  rule,  the  New  York  Clubs  are  not  dis- 
tinguished for  conviviality ;  albeit,  for  comfort 
and  cosiness  they  manifestly  are.  To  a  well-bred 
Englishman  there  is  nothing  very  congenial,  with 
certain  notable  exceptions,  about  the  Northern 
American  character,  a  circumstance,  perhaps, 
partially  attributable  to  climatic  influences.  This 
absence  of  warmth  renders  social  life,  in  its  multi- 
farious phases,  extremely  chilling,  if  not  abso- 
lutely repulsive.  There  exists  a  manifest  straining 
after  politeness.  But  as  all  genuine  politeness 
must  have  its  seat  in  the  heart  and  be  the  reflex 
of  one's  natural  disposition,  such  efforts  prove 
abortive.  Club  life  partakes  of  this  icy  character. 
It  becomes  well-nigh  impossible  to  thaw  the 
frozen  feelings  of  members,  who  appear  so  wrapt 
up  in  themselves  and  so  self-absorbed  as  seldom 
to  give  their  thoughts  free  utterance,  save  when 
on  mart  or  'Change.  On  special  occasions — such, 
for  example,  as  an  anniversary  dinner — one  may 
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perceive  some  slight  effervescence  of  feeling,  if 
not  flow  of  sentiment.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  choicest  champagne  brands — 
"  Moet "  and  "  Green  Seal  " — at  seven  dollars  a 
bottle,  have  contributed  pretty  liberally  in  the 
creation  of  this  change.  The  indifference  exist- 
ing in  most  of  the  higher  class  Clubs  to  special 
converse  has  a  highly  pernicious  effect.  It  breaks 
up  societies  into  small  cliques  and  congenial 
coteries,  inducing  a  taste  for  dissipation  or  even 
gambling,  a  vice  most  rampant  and  irrepressible 
in  the  States.  That  there  exists  a  conspicuous 
tendency  to  fritter  away  time  by  indulging  in 
games  of  hazard,  is  but  too  painfully  apparent. 
Hence  the  annexed  regulations  with  regard  to 
"  games,"  reproduced  from  the  rules  of  the  most 
eminent  city  Club  : 

"  No  game  of  mere  hazard  shall  be  played  in  the  Club,  nor 
shall  any  game  be  played  for  money,  except  billiards,  whist, 
euchre,  ecarte,  piquet,  and  all  fours,  either  of  which  may  be 
played  for  a  wager  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  currency,  and 
any  member  infringing  this  rule  will  be  expelled  from  the 
Club." 

And  again — 

"  Each  player  participating  in  any  game  of  cards  commencing 
after  one  o'clock  a.m.  shall^  pay,  in  addition  to  the  usual  charge, 
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the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  for  every  game  of  billiards,  com- 
mencing after  that  hour,  the  charge  shall  be  one  dollar." 

Another  rule,  framed  for  the  restriction  of 
members,  directs  that  the  "  bar,"  or  place  from 
which  refreshments  may  be  had,  shall  be  closed  at 
one  o'clock  each  morning.  Yet  when  members  are 
bent  upon  play,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  evade 
this  stringent  enactment  and  render  it  a  dead 
letter  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  by  simply 
ordering  whatever  potations  may  be  considered 
desirable  before  the  circumscribed  hour.  I  know, 
upon  unassailable  authority,  that  the  prominent 
national  vice  of  gambling  is  frequently  indulged 
in  by  those  connected  with  various  Clubs,  not- 
withstanding the  laws  made  and  provided  to  the 
contrary.  More  than  this,  I  am  confident  that 
committees  of  management  have  both  trouble  and 
difficulty  in  restraining  this  terrible  tendency 
within  ordinary  and  decent  limits,  special  notices, 
and  even  threats,  being  alike  unheeded.  The 
passion  for  play,  or,  in  plain  words,  avaricious 
craving,  becomes  with  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  their  besetting  sin — the  "  Old.  Adam  " 
which,  strive    how  they  may,  they  have  neither 
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the  force  of  will  nor  the  power  of  conscience  to 
overcome.  As  the  immortal  author  of  "  Hudi- 
bras  "  tersely  and  ironically  puts  it : 

"  Men  venture  necks  to  gain  a  fortune  ; 
The  soldier  does  it  every  day, 
Eight  to  the  week,  for  sixpence  pay  : 
Your  petifoggers  damn  their  souls, 
To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools  : 
And  merchants,  venturing  through  the  main, 
Slight  pirates,  rocks,  and  horns  for  gain." 

Nor  am  I  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  Goddess 
of  Chance  has  her  temples  in  London  as  well  as  in 
New  York,  that  the  vice  of  gambling  is  spreading 
in  fashionable  society,  and  that  certain  West- end 
Clubs  bear  a  reputation  not  exactly  to  their 
honour.  Even  in  institutions  of  this  kind  wherein 
games  of  pure  hazard  are  altogether  interdicted 
or  else  restrained,  the  rules  are  violated  with  im- 
punity. If  the  Legislature  does  not  interfere,  as 
it  did  with  respect  to  the  Club  gaming-houses  of 
the  last  generation,  I  apprehend  that  the  Capital 
of  England  will  even  outvie,  in  this  particular 
immorality  of  gambling,  the  Commercial  Capital 
of  New  York  State  itself. 

Several   years   since,  a  few   New   York   ladies 
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resolved  themselves  into  a  Club,  which  they  called 
by  the  euphonious  name  of  The  Sorosis.  Whether 
this  term  be  derived  from  the  Latin  soror,  a  sister, 
or  from  the  Greek  soros,  a  sort  of  fleshy  fruit 
composed  of  numerous  flowers,  and  forming  a  com- 
pound fruit,  or  anthocarpus,  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce. Perhaps  the  sage  originators  of  the  title 
meant  a  unity  of  both.  These  go-ahead,  crazy 
champions  of  Women's  Eights  first  held  their 
meetings  at  Delmonico's,  a  restaurant  noted  for  its 
magnificence  and  its  scale  of  charges.  One  cannot 
refrain  from  at  least  admiring  the  exquisiteness  of 
their  taste,  no  less  than  the  delicacy  of  their  appe- 
tites, while  their  total  disregard  of  expense  places 
them  on  the  like  pedestal  with  the  more  reckless 
of  the  rival  sex.  Being  determined  that  their 
enemy — the  men — should  not  usurp  and  retain  all 
the  privileges  and  fascinations  of  existence  to 
themselves,  they  acted  wisely  in  "  putting  up,"  to 
use  a  commercial  phrase,  at  an  establishment 
where  the  hungry  stomach,  no  less  than  the 
craving  mind,  could  be  catered  for  efficiently. 
Here  each  assertor  of  her  natural  status  could, 
in  the  words  of  an  old  bard — 
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"  The  beauties  of  her  mind  rehearse, 
And  talk  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  sense, 
To  which  the  fair  have  vast  pretence  f 

while  she  could  procure  whatever  might  be  neces- 
sary to  uphold  her  fragile  strength  or  revive  her 
drooping  spirits.  I  am  not  aware  whether  there 
might  not  have  been  a  "  Temperance  Corner "  in 
the  Sorosis,  in  imitation  of  that  at  the  London 
Athenaeum  in  its  golden  days. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


LOCOMOTION   IN   NEW   YORK. 


I  cannot  conceive  why  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
should  have  spoken  thus  of  the  "  Empire  City  "  of 
America : 

"  I  have  two  faults  to  find  with  it.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  nothing  to  see  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  mode  of  getting  about  to  see 
anything." 

Certainly,  there  must  be  something  to  see  in  a 
city  that  has  grown  so  extensively  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  that  it  has  become  one  of 
the  biggest  in  the  world,  and  the  population  of 
which  has  increased  in  seventy-five  years  from 
sixty  thousand  to  fully  one  million  souls.  I  do 
not  know  what  would  become  of  the  bustling, 
go-ahead  denizens  of  New  York  and  its  adjacent 
towns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  wrere  they 
deprived  of  ample  facilities  for  locomotion ;  for  it 
literally  does  seem  as  if  all  of  them,  as  some  one 
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observed,  "had  come  a  good  half-hour  late  into 
the  world,  and  are  trying  all  their  lives  to  make 
it  up." 

First,  let  us  glance  at  the  ferries.  Twenty-four 
steamboats  connect  Manhattan  Island  with  the 
mainland  on  the  north,  with  Long  Island,  New 
Jersey,  and  Staten  Island.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  ferries,  there  are  several  boats  running 
to  forty  or  fifty  different  places  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  four  routes  to  Brooklyn. 
So  constant  is  the  intercourse  between  this  fine 
city  and  New  York,  that  as  many  as  twenty 
boats  are  employed  in  the  service,  running  at 
intervals  of  from  six  to  twenty  minutes,  and 
making  little  short  of  sixty  trips  a  day.  It  is 
calculated  that  nearly  70,000  foot-passengers,  be- 
sides thousands  of  vehicles,  cross  and  recross  from 
one  side  to  the  other  daily.  Then,  there  are  a 
number  of  Eastern  ferries  constantly  plying 
between  New  York  and  Long  Island,  which  carry 
some  120,000  passengers  each  day.  In  addition 
to  these  must  be  mentioned  the  Hoboken  and 
Jersey  City  ferries,  employing  sixteen  boats  and 
carrying   40, COO   persons.      Some    of  the   steam 
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ferry-boats  are  very  capacious,  and  neatly,  if  not 
elegantly,  fitted  up.  One  portion  of  these  vessels 
is  specially  appropriated  to  the  use  of  lady 
passengers ;  a  proper  precaution,  considering 
how  freely  the  other  sex  smoke,  chew,  and 
expectorate,  and  indulge  in  other  disagreeable 
Transatlantic  eccentricities. 

New  York  is  more  suitable  for  tramways  than 
the  old-fashioned  capitals  and  great  towns  of 
Europe,  which  seem  to  have  been  constructed  on 
no  regular  or  even  intelligent  plan.  But  the 
internal  travelling  of  New  York  is  not  principally 
confined  to  horse  rail-cars.  A  number  of  omni- 
buses are  likewise  brought  into  requisition  and 
liberally  patronized  by  the  better  classes  of  the 
public.  With  reference  to  the  former,  it  must  be 
stated  that  there  are  six  city  railroads  running 
through  the. entire  nine  avenues,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fashionable  Fifth  Avenue  ;  while 
several  lines  pass  through  the  Bowery  and  other 
populous  places. 

Over  three  hundred,  and  fifty  cars  run  on  these 
several  routes,  some  of  which  carry  a  far  larger 
passenger    traffic   than    others,    and,   hence,   are 
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multiplied  in  proportion.  This  mode  of  moving 
from  place  to  place  is  painfully  slow,  not  averag- 
ing more  than  five  miles  an  hour,  a  circumstance 
in  some  measure  due  to  inferior  horses  and 
repeated  stoppages.  But  nothing  can  well  be 
cheaper  than  such  locomotion  ;  so  that  probably 
the  popular  proverb,  "  cheap  and  nasty,"  perti- 
nently applies  thereto.  For  the  trifling  sum  of 
ten  cents  one  can  journey  for  several  miles  north- 
ward, that  is  from  the  Astor  House  or  the  City 
Hall,  in  the  lower  end  of  the  Broadway,  halfway 
up  the  Hudson.  The  general  fare  for  ordinary 
distances  is  five  cents.  The  street-cars  are  not 
particularly  inviting  in  their  appearance,  being  long 
and  low,  and  singularly  filthy.  Each  car  carries  an 
average  load  of  sixty  persons,  although,  of  course, 
not  licensed  to  carry  half  that  number. 

People,  apparently,  resent  all  stringent  regula- 
tions that  would  interfere  with  their  personal 
liberty.  The  classes  who  travel  on  tramways 
seem  perfectly  indifferent  to  comfort,  each 
individual  studying  neither  his  own  nor  that  of 
his  neighbour.  As  cars  pass  along  every  two  or 
three  minutes  the  highways  appropriated  to  them, 
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they  soon  get  filled  almost  to  suffocation,  and 
when  the  inside  becomes  blocked,  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  rails  upon  which  the  drivers  and  the 
conductors  stand.  This  mode  of  travelling  is 
exceedingly  distressing,  owing  to  the  inconveniences 
that  attend  it.  I  sincerely  trust  that  in  our  zeal 
to  imitate  the  street  locomotion  of  our  American 
Cousins,  we  may  avoid  the  excessive  licence 
so  commonly  taken  in  the  cities  of  the  Great 
Republic. 

Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  affords  a  rather  amusing 
description  of  how  he  was  wont  to  travel  in  those 
street-cars. 

"  It  became  my  practice,"  he  observes,  "  to  sit 
down  on  the  outside  iron  rail  behind  ;  and,  as 
the  conductor  sat  in  my  lap,  I  was  in  a  measure 
protected.  As  for  the  inside  of  these  vehicles, 
the  women  of  New  York  were,  I  confess,  too 
much  for  me.  I  would  no  sooner  place  myself  on 
a  seat  than  I  would  be  called  on  by  a  mute,  un- 
expressive,  but  still  impressive  stare  into  my 
face  to  surrender  my  place.  From  cowardice,  if 
not  from  gallantry,  I  would  always  obey  ;  and  as 
this  led  to  discomfort  and  an  irritated  spirit,  I 
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preferred  nursing  the  conductor  on  the  hard  bar 
in  the  rear." 

But  my  irate  fellow-countryman  might  have 
done  much  better  than  this,  provided  the  "  car  " 
was  not  in  motion  or  that  the  same  was  not 
jammed  full  inside.  He  might  easily  have  either 
walked  through  to  the  front,  or  else  have  alighted 
and  taken  up  a  position  with  the  accommodating- 
Jehu,  who  is  accustomed  at  times  to  have  his 
"  board "  crowded  with  eager  passengers,  bent 
on  getting  to  the  end  of  a  certain  journey,  and 
not  caring  a  cent  how  they  do  it.  The  six  lines  of 
tramways  are  supposed  to  carry  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  million  passengers  every  year,  at  an 
expense  of  somewhat  over  one  million  dollars,  the 
profits  amounting  to  between  six  and  sevei? 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Omnibuses,  just  like  those  used  in  London, 
except  that  they  are  not  quite  so  well  constructed, 
are  pretty  freely  patronized  in  New  York  City. 
There  are  twenty-four  lines  of  omnibuses,  com- 
prising six  hundred  "  stages."  One  half  of  these 
run  through  Broadway,  and  the  other  half 
through  some  portion  of  the   same  thoroughfare. 
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The  fares  range  from  six  to  ten  cents,  according 
to  distance.  As  conductors  are  dispensed  with, 
owing  to  the  cost  of  labour  I  suppose,  the  drivers 
receive  the  fares  through  an  aperture  in  the 
front  of  the  vehicle.  Should  a  passenger  not  be 
expeditious  in  passing  up  his  money,  a  sharp, 
impatient  touch  or  two  of  a  spring-bell  quickly 
serves  to  wake  him  up,  and  reprove  him  for  his 
tardiness. 

The  better  classes,  and  especially  ladies,  prefer 
omnibuses  to  "  trams,"  and  possibly  their  good 
taste  is  commendable.  But  folk  crowd  into  the 
"  stages  "  just  as  they  do  into  the  "  cars,"  putting 
those  persons  who  happen  to  be  seated  to  mani- 
fest inconvenience.  The  hackney-coaches  number 
close  upon  one  thousand.  These  are  comfortable 
vehicles  enough,  and  look  more  like  private 
carriages  than  ordinary  hacks.  Two  horses  are 
invariably  attached  to  each.  Owing  to  the 
extravagant  charges  for  this  mode  of  conveyance, 
comparatively  few  persons  can  afford  to  employ 
it.  Hansom  cabs  would  prove  a  mighty  boon 
to  the  general  public  of  New  York,  provided  the 
trial  were  permitted  by  certain  obstructives  who, 
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in  regarding  their  private  interests,  are  apt  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  public  weal.  Besides,  in  driving 
about  on  business  or  pleasure,  what  is  the  use  of 
being  buried  in  a  great  carriage  as  capacious  and 
sombre-looking  as  a  hearse  ?  As  fully  one  hun- 
dred thousand  passengers  are  brought  by  rail  and 
boat  daily  to  New  York,  it  must  follow  that, 
although  in  a  city  of  but  one  million  inhabitants, 
nevertheless,  no  slight  danger  attends  locomotion. 
Sometimes  the  lower  portion  of  the  Broadway 
becomes  highly  perilous,  owing  to  the  number  of 
vehicles  that  constantly  pass  and  repass.  In 
order  the  more  effectually  to  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  accident,  the  authorities  have 
erected  a  bridge  right  across  the  street  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  principal  thoroughfare,  so  that 
the  timid  portion  of  the  public  especially  may  be 
enabled  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the  other 
without  incurring  risk  to  life  or  limb.  Still,  a 
good  many  persons  object  to  use  it,  because  of 
the  toil  and  time  it  involves,  preferring  rather  to 
take  their  chance  and  worm  their  tortuous  way 
between  horses'  heads  and  the  wheels  of  cumbrous, 
vehicles.      Street  accidents,  of  course,  inevitably 
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arise,  in  spite  of  the  most  wary  precautions.  And 
I  must  do  the  police  the  justice  to  say  that  but 
for  their  humane  and  persistent  efforts,  the 
number  of  casualties  would  be  far  greater  than 
they  are.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  modes  of 
locomotion,  street  railways  have  recently  been 
erected,  the  rails  being  laid  upon  elevated  iron 
piles — a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangement,  I 
conceive,  than  having  recourse  to  underground 
systems  of  transit. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A   LITERARY   BUREAU. 

Lecturing  is  an  established  "  institution  "  in  the 
United  States.  As  our  st  cousins "  do  all  they 
undertake  in  a  "  big  "  way — unlike  the  half-dead- 
and-alive  Old  Country  fashion — this  phase  of 
social  life  is  represented  by  the  American  Literary 
Bureau,  which  has  its  chief  office  at  the  Cooper 
Institute,  New  York.  The  Bureau  was  established 
in  1866,  and  possesses  a  working  capital  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Its  extensive  and  somewhat 
diversified  business  is  conducted  by  a  President, 
two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and, 
"last,  but  not  least,"  a  General  Manager.  In 
the  August  of  each  year,  the  Bureau  issues  a 
Literary  Magaziney  which,  in  addition  to  short  and 
pithy  "  papers  "  on  suitable  subjects,  contains  the 
names  of  Lecturers,  Headers,  Singers,  and  Musical 
Artists,  together  with  the  several  programmes  of 
entertainments,  and  the  fees  demanded.  The 
Magazine  is  despatched  to  every  literary  lyceum 
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in  the  UnioD,  so  that  the  Committees  may  have 
ample  time  to  select  the  persons  most  likely 
to  "  draw "  during  the  lecturing  season,  which 
begins  in  November  and  terminates  in  April. 

I  have  an  issue  of  this  curious  literary  produc- 
tion before  me.  In  its  opening  article  the  Man- 
agement refer,  with  a  feeling  of  pride,  to  the  list  of 
names  offered  to  the  public ;  asserting  that  "  such 
a  galaxy  never  before  shone  for  lecture  com- 
mittees." Croakers,  who,  for  fifteen  years  past, 
have  been  idly  predicting  the  fall  of  the  lyceum 
system,  are  sternly  silenced  by  the  assurance  that 
"  there  are  two  hundred  more  organizations  in 
existence  this  year  than  last,"  and  that  "  there 
will  be  two  hundred  more  next  year  than  this." 
Moreover,  it  is  asserted  that,  through  the  agency 
of  the  Bureau,  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
lecture  system  that  assures  continued  success. 
So  long  and  varied  is  the  list,  as  to  enable  societies 
to  "  secure  a  good  hour's  entertainment  for  their 
patrons  at  from  twenty-five  dollars  upwards." 
This  reduction  in  fees  is  given  in  proof  of  the 
Bureau  being  a  "  bear "  in  the  literary  market, 
and  that  its  interests,  and  those  of  its  patrons, 
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are  in  every  way  identical,  "  New  faces/'  it  is 
modestly  suggested,  must  "  commence  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder,"  albeit  that  their  ability  to 
please  and  instruct  be  on  a  par  with  those  who  do 
not  lack  the  drawing  qualities  of  the  novices  or 
aspirants  after  fame  and  a  fortune.  Hence  some 
will  appear  at  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars,  whilst 
the  "  big  guns "  demand  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  Bureau  naturally  has  u  a  rod  in  pickle  "  for 
such  rash  triflers  as  rush  on  the  platform,  demand- 
ing fees  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  merits.  Nor 
does  it  sympathize  with  such  "  bogus  "  aspirants 
in  their  chagrin,  "that  committees  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  paying  them  more 
for  an  hour  of  their  insipid  vagaries  than  they 
could  earn  at  their  legitimate  avocations  in  a  fort- 
night." Surely  then,  it  is  no  cause  of  surprise 
that  such  silly  charlatans  should  regard  the 
Bureau  as  their  causa  doloris,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  inflated  idiots 
of  that  ilk.  But,  notwithstanding  such  hard 
pelting,  "  triflers"  still  manage  to  mount  the 
rostrum.     For  does  not  the  Magazine,  in  one  of 
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its  articles,  openly  avow  the  fact  in  the  following 
sentences? — "The  honour  that  has  been  shown 
to  literary  triflers  upon  the  platform  has  had  the 
worst  effect  upon  the  young.  It  has  disseminated 
slang,  vitiated  the  taste  of  the  impressible,  and 
excited  unworthy  ambition  and  emulation.  When 
our  lyceums,  on  which  we  have  been  wont  to  rely 
for  good  influences  in  literary  matters,  at  last 
become  agents  of  buffoonery  and  low  literary 
entertainments,  they  dishonour  their  early  record 
and  the  idea  which  gave  them  birth.  Let  them 
banish  triflers  from  the  platform,  and  go  back  to 
the  plan  which  gave  them  their  original  pros- 
perity and  influence,  aud  they  will  find  no 
reason  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  patronage,  or  of 
the  loss  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
their  entertainments." 

The  "  general  list  "  comprises  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  Lecturers,  thirty-two  Readers,  and 
twenty-one  Musical  Artistes.  Every  profession 
and  walk  of  literature,  science,  and  art  are  drawn 
upon  for  platform  speakers.  We  have  historians, 
poets,  journalists,  travellers,  men  of  science, 
generals,  governors  of  States,    senators,    lawyers, 
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clergymen,    actors,    professors,    elocutionists,4*  and 
lady  advocates  of  female  suffrage. 

Among  the  troupe  of  lecturers  are  men  of 
special  "  proclivities."  There  is  Dr.  Holland 
(Timothy  Titcomb)  "  who  conducts  the  best 
popular  magazine  on  either  side  of  the  sea,"  and 
who  possesses  "a  "penchant  for  tickling  bureaux 
with  his  pen  ;"  the  notorious  Theodore  Tilton,  of 
the  Golden  Age,  which  "  paper,  though  given 
somewhat  to  literary  pyrotechny,  is  the  most  read- 
able original  paper  in  the  country ;"  poor  Horace 
Greeley,  who  "  for  obvious  reasons  is  out  of  the 
field,"  in  a  sense  the  writer  never  dreamt  of; 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu,  who  "  has  gone  to  Norway  to 
gather  '  points '  for  our  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment ;"  Colonel  T.  W.  Knot,  who  "  spent  six 
months  in  Siberia,  banished  there  by  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias  because  he  indulged  in  '  Slices  of  Can- 
nibal ;' "  Mrs.  Leonowens,  who  "  for  a  number  of 
years  taught  the  ideas  of  the  young  King  of  Siam 
how  to  shoot,"  and  "  recently  perplexed  the 
Librarian  of  the  Siamese  Court  by  presenting 
him  a  copy  of  Longfellow's  '  Homer ;' "  Dr.  Ogden 
Doremus,  "  whose  illustrated  lectures  on  Chemistry 
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are  more  brilliant  than  a  '  Black  Crook '  trans- 
formation scene;"  Professor  E.  L.  Youmans, 
"  who  seems  to  be  the  only  person  who  can  make 
a  Science  Monthly  popular  ;"  Professor  Alexander 
Winchell,  u  who  frightens  us  by  his  theory  that 
the  world  will  be  too  cold  to  live  in  in  two  million 
years  ;"  Professor  W.  H.  Niles,  "  who  is  posted 
in  black  diamonds ;"  B.  Waterhouse  Hawkins, 
"  who  if  you  give  him  a  bone  can  build  the  rest  of 
the  animal ;"  the  late  Elihu  Burritt,  " '  the 
learned  blacksmith/  who  learns  a  new  language 
every  year ;"  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Colly  er, 
*'  who  sells  his  horseshoes  at  2,000  dollars  a 
piece."  In  addition  to  these  celebrities  there  are 
what  are  expressively  denominated  "  funny  men  " 
of  the  higher  type,  "  not  the  coarse  and  indelicate 
kind  that  are  mountebanks  rather  than  lecturers." 
These  embrace  "  the  breezy  De  Cordova  ;"  Hows, 
"the  historical  'Fat  Contributor;"'  Eli  Perkins, 
"  the  inquisitive ;"  Mark  Twain,  "  the  quaint 
humourist ;"  who,  together  with  "  Burleigh," 
makes  one  feel  that  "  instruction  can  be  sugar- 
coated."  That  "funny  men"  should  be  in 
marked  demand  by  lyceums  is  not  very  clearly 
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definable  on  the  hypothesis  of  Josh.  Billings, 
namely : 

"  There  iz  this  odds  between  a  humorous  lekter 
and  a  scientiffick  one,  yu  have  got  to  understand 
the  homorous  lekter  to  enjoy  it,  but  yu  kan  en- 
joy the  scientiffick  one  without  understanding  it." 

That  there  are  " funny"  women  in  the  field, 
too,  is  implied,  albeit  they  are  not  ticketed 
under  that  head.  Such,  for  example,  I  take  to  be 
Elizabeth  Cady,  Kate  Stanton,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
Minnie  Swayne,  Laura  Deforce  Gordon,  M.  Adelle 
Hazlett,  who  advocate  the  pro  of  female  suffrage, 
and  Lillian  Edgarton  and  Anna  Livingston,  who 
take  up  the  con  side  of  the  hazy  question  : 

"  We  rather  guess 
They  are  wonders,  and  nothing  less." 

Further,  there  are  the  well-known,  or  even 
world-wide,  representative  men,  George  W. 
Curtis,  Wendell  Phillips,  E.  H.  Chapin,  B.  Laird 
Collier,  T.  K.  Beecher,  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  and 
Balph  Waldo  Emerson,  each  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  lecture,  such  as  the  polished,  the  invec- 
tive, the  eloquent,  the  descriptive,  the  quaint,  the 
rhetorical,    and    the   profound.      Why    an  array 
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of  the   best    thinkers   and  talkers    is  offered  is 
explained,  on  the  ground  that  "there  is  no  greater 
pleasure   to  a   great    man    than   instructing  his 
neighbour  or  diverting  his  mind,  even  but  for  an 
hour,  from  the  sober  realities  of  everyday  life/' 
I  confess   I   do   not   clearly    see    the    matter   in 
the  like  light.     The  "  almighty  dollar  "  must  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  estimate.     It  would  be  false 
without    it.       Even    the     eminent    Universalist 
minister,  Dr.  Chapin,  who  has  a  large  professional 
stipend   from  his   church,  will   not  disdain    150 
dollars  each  for  his  lectures  on  "  Columbus  "  or 
"  The  Orders  of  Nobility."     My  esteemed  friend, 
Du  Chaillu,  much  as  he  may  like  recounting  his 
stirring   African   adventures,  will   yet   have  150 
dollars  for  a  single  discourse,  400  dollars  for  a 
series  of  three,  and  from  500   to  700  dollars  for  a 
"  Young    Folks' ;'  series  of  seven  lectures.     The 
Hon.  Daniel  Doughty  sets  down  his  figure  at  250 
dollars  ;  Professor  Doremus's  mark  is  200  dollars  ; 
Wendell  Phillips  will  take  "250   dollars,   with 
modifications  ;"    while   the   lesser   fry  must  bless 
their  stars  if  they  obtain  the  chance   of  either 
interesting    or    instructing    the    public    for   the 
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honorarium — not  at  all  to  be  despised,  by  the 
way — of  "  Fifty  and  My  Expenses." 

The  various  lyceums  are  naively  informed  that 
all  lecturers  are  not  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
while  some  aspirants  resemble  meteors  that,  after 
glimmering  for  a  season,  leave  a  darkness  more 
intense  than  ever  on  the  wondering  audiences  they 
came  to  illumine  with  their  uncertain  light.  On 
the  warrantable  testimony  of  the  Bureau,  it  rejects 
one-fourth  of  the  applicants  who  seek  its  assist- 
ance. Why  is  this  ?  Because  it  is  indisposed  to 
impose  charlatans  upon  literary  associations  ;  with 
which  motive  it  lays  its  hand  heavily  upon  those 
impudent  tricksters  who,  for  a  time,  succeed  in 
cajoling  the  public  by  means  of  carefully  "  cooked- 
up"  Press  notices.  Still,  lyceums  are  signifi- 
cantly reminded  that  "  star  "  lecturers  were  once 
unknown  ;  and  that  amongst  this  class  are  many 
"  destined  to  become  bright  particular  stars  "  in 
the  literary  firmament  of  the  States. 

Words  of  advice  are  frankly  tendered  by  the 
Bureau  to  new  associations,  which  hints  may  not 
altogether  be  thrown  away  upon  our  literary  in- 
stitutions at  home.     A  satisfactory  balance-sheet, 
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for  instance,  is  not  solely  to  be  taken  into  account. 
There  are  other  primary  objects  besides  this, 
which,  in  their  way,  are  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
regarded. Such  societies  can  "  afford  to  lose 
money  "  on  a  lecture  course  for  the  sake  of  ulterior 
advantages.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  the  plat- 
form possibly  exceeds  that  of  the  pulpit  :  in 
certain  ways,  assuredly  so.  Hence  the  confident 
assertion — "  The  third  House  of  our  national 
Legislature  could  whitewash  many  of  its  '  tinted 
jobs '  by  lobbying  through  a  subsidy  for  feeble 
lyceums  ;  and  we  would  suggest  to  some  coming 
Peabody,  who  is  casting  about  for  a  plan  to  do 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  that 
he  furnish  the  American  Literary  Bureau  funds  to 
pay  the  fees  of  the  lecturers  where  the  associations 
are  unable  to  do  so  themselves." 

What  the  American  Literary  Bureau  recom- 
mends to  lyceums,  as  being  paramount  to  all 
other  local  arrangements,  is  the  possession  of  a 
"live''  committee.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non  of 
success.  The  said  committee  should  consist 
simply  of  three  members,  namely,  Jones,  Smith, 
and  Brown.     Now,  as  to  the  respective  functions 
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such  a  trio  must  exercise.  Jones  corresponds 
with  the  Bureau,  secures  the  "  talent  " — that  is  a 
mighty  big  thing  in  itself — arranges  subjects, 
terms,  dates,  and  all  the  minutiw,  which  might  be 
great  or  little  according  to  circumstances  ;  so  that 
Jones's  work,  I  take  it,  is  no  sinecure  after  all. 
Next  comes  Smith.  He  attends  to  the  adver- 
tising, and  sees  that  the  proper  "  noise  "  is  made. 
Just  like  an  actor,  who,  according  to  Shakespeare, 
must  not  "  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,"  so  Smith 
has  to  take  heed  lest  he  uproar  the  universal 
peace  in  his  anxiety  to  create  a  stir  : 

"No  cheerful  breeze  the  sullen  region  knows  ; 
The  dreadful  East  is  all  the  wind  that  blows." 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  getting  up  of  a  ei  sen- 
sation," as  we  term  it  in  this  country,  is  essential 
towards  the  achievement  of  success — a  factor 
without  which  the  problem  cannot  be  worked  out. 
Well,  provided  he,  even  with  his  own  hands,  affixes 
the  public  notices,  Smith's  work  is  by  no  means 
killing.  On  the  contrary,  it  possesses  an  exhila- 
rating influence.  Then,  as  regards  the  coadjutor, 
Brown.  His  duties  comprise  seeing  to  the  sale 
of    tickets,    attending   to    the    hall,    and   all   the 
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business  therein  included,  which,  however  light, 
is  decidedly  onerous.  Should  there  arise  any  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  either  a  Jones,  a  Smith,  or 
a  Brown,  what  then  ?  The  "  dead-lock  "  is  not 
irremediable.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  is, 
"  Employ  a  live  manager!"  As  the  next  sagacious 
proceeding,  comes  the  selection  of  speakers — not 
necessarily  "  veterans  :"  it  being  a  fallacious  idea 
to  suppose  that  the  high-priced  are  the  only 
"drawing  cards."  Those  that  are  known  to 
be  "good"  are  to  be  selected.  But,  in  case  a 
doubt  should  exist  as  regards  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison to  be  applied  to  lecturers  and  other 
kinds  of  entertainers,  why,  then  committees 
have  only  one  alternative,  that  is,  to  "ask  the 
Bureau." 

Further,  lyceum  committees  are  recommended 
to  "give  variety."  It  is  well  to  possess  them- 
selves of  two  readers,  a  scientific  lecturer  (not 
"  too  heavy  "),  at  least  one  humourist,  and  not  to 
omit  a  concert  in  the  programme.  A  liberal,  and 
withal  judicious,  mode  of  advertising  is  the  next 
step  to  be  taken,  as  "  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
lecture  should  have  less  publicity  than  a  minstrel 
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show."  I  quite  concur  in  the  sentiment.  Then,  a 
neat  pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars  of  each 
evening's  entertainment,  should  be  "  mailed "  to 
every  family  in  the  district,  while  attractive 
window-bills  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  As  a 
further  movement  in  the  right  direction  of  affairs, 
the  local  pulpits  must  be  tuned — no,  not  exactly 
tuned,  but  announcements  read  therefrom,  which, 
it  is  asserted,  "  can  be  obtained  usually,  and  are 

very  valuable  :" 

"  Who  knows  himself  a  braggart 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass, 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass." 

Then  follows  a  specimen  of  proverbial  American 
'cuteness  wrorthy  of  that  peculiar  people.  Jones, 
Smith,  and  Brown  are  gravely  informed  that 
"  your  most  able  allies  are  your  local  papers ;" 
that  "  their  earnest  support  is  invaluable "  (not 
omitting  the  declaration  that  such  support  "  is 
more  cheerfully  given  when  you  advertise  ex- 
tensively with  them  ")  ;  and,  finally,  that  "  you 
are  not  to  let  them  imagine  that  you  are 
giving  them  the  baleful  patronage  of  a  charity 
that  expects  its  announcements  '  dead-headed.' ' 
Hence  : 
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"  If  the  dull,  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off, 
We'll  dress  him  up  in  voices." 

As  the   success   of  a   course   mainly   depends 
upon  the  sale  of  "  course  tickets  " — which  should 
not  be  at  too  high  a  price,  and  ought  to  include  a 
reserved    seat  without    extra   charge — canvassers 
had  best   be    secured.     This    is    the    surest    and 
readiest  way  of  disposing  of  them.     Now  comes 
a  sage  suggestion  :  "  A  couple  of  ladies,  with  a 
gallant  young  man  as    pilot,  can    obtain    enough 
subscribers  in  a  few  afternoons  to  fill  your  hall." 
So  much  for  woman's  power  and  mission.      Then 
it  is  well  that  each  evening's  proceedings  should 
be  opened  with  a  half-hour's   concert,  by  "  home 
talent."       A     two-fold     advantage     is     thereby 
realized.     While    the    audience    has    the    oppor- 
tunity of  being  cosily  seated  before  the  lecturer 
takes  his  place  at  the  rostrum,  the  "  patronage  of 
your  musical  citizens  "  is  secured.     I  quite  admit 
"  it  is  very  annoying  both  to  the  speaker  and   the 
audience  to  have  the  creaking  door  open  and  a 
couple  walk  noisily  up  the  aisle,  at  that  part  of 
an   anecdote    '  where    the    point   comes   in ' ;"  or 
to  witness  "a  certain  amount  of  'How-de-do's/ 
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'  Pleasant  evenings  ;'  '  What  a  horrid  bonnet  f 
etc.,  etc.,  that  must  be  got  through  with  before 
attention  is  given  to  the  platform."  Thus  is 
crisply  sketched  the  plan  of  a  lecturing  cam- 
paign. Such,  it  is  averred,  has  been  the  basis 
of  hundreds  of  successful  courses,  embodying  the 
practical  wisdom  of  the  heads  of  the  American 
Literary  Bureau,  "  whose  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
lyceum  field  certainly  makes  them  competent 
advisers."  Nevertheless,  the  "  heads  "  aforesaid 
do  not  profess  to  be  infallible.  Nor  do  they 
conceive  that  their  "  plan "  is  exhaustive  of  all 
strategy.  By  no  means.  They  most  modestly 
admit  there  are  many  other  "  points  "  which  will 
suggest  themselves  to  uyc  committee  men."  But, 
should  such  not  be  the  case,  there  is  one  conso- 
latory consideration  left — namely,  "  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  profit  will  follow  the  carrying  out 
of  the  hastily-sketched  suggestions "  generously 
afforded  to  the  directors  of  lyceums. 

I  have,  perhaps,  too  rashly  concluded  that  the 
Bureau's  list  of  lecturers  and  entertainers  was 
nothing  short  of  a  puzzle.  My  conscience  smote 
me   in    that,  either   through   sheer   ignorance   or 
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mere  prejudice,  I  may  have  judged  harshly  or 
unjustly.  But  I  feel  amazingly  relieved  upon 
making  the  grand  discovery  that  the  Officers 
of  the  Institution  themselves  entertain  a  like 
opinion.  It  is  averred  (under  the  striking  title 
of  "  Contract  Courses  ")  that  the  Bureau  "  will 
arrange  a  '  course '  for  committees  who  are  in 
doubt  as  to  whom  to  select  from  the  hundreds  of 
names  in  the  field,  so  as  to  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion." I  can  very  clearly  conceive  how  glancing 
over  the  long  list  of  lecturers,  and  other  enter- 
tainers, would  addle  the  pates  of  bewildered 
committee  men ;  and  that  as  a  dernier  ressort 
they  would  take  the  hint  and  have  a  "  course  " 
arranged  for  them,  at  the  same  time  exclaiming, 
in  a  delirium  of  delight,  "  Bully  for  you  !"  To 
"  guarantee  satisfaction  "  is  no  slight  gain.  The 
Bureau  will  supply  the  "  talent."  Notwithstand- 
ing "  all  will  not  be  stars  of  the  first  magnitude," 
still  "  none  will  be  proposed  who  are  not  capable 
of  pleasing  the  most  critical."  Then  the  reve- 
lation is  made,  that  the  Bureau  usually  includes 
"  one  or  more  dramatic  readers,  a  concert  troupe, 
and  at  least  one  humorous  lecturer."     Although 
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no  charge  is  usually  made  to  committees,  there 
is,  naturally,  an  exception  in  this  case,  where  the 
lecturers  and  singers  are  supplied. 

Lyceum  committees  desirous  of  having  "  courses'' 
arranged  for  them,  are  informed  that  the  best 
plan  for  insuring  success  is  "to  canvass  for 
Season  Tickets  ;"  that,  "  if  you  can  sell  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred,  you  are  on 
a  solid  foundation  f  that,  "  every  cultivated 
person  would  gladly  buy  a  ticket ;"  while  "  every 
young  man  should  buy  two."  The  course  tickets 
should  range  from  2  dollars  50  cents  to  6  dollars, 
according  to  the  "  number "  of  the  course.  The 
Bureau  estimates  that  the  sale  of  tickets  would 
more  than  cover  all  expenses,  and  that  "  the 
receipts  at  the  door  would  give  a  handsome 
amount  for  some  charitable  purpose,  or  for  your 
library  fund,  if  you  have  one."  Nevertheless,  it 
is  clear  that  the  "  heads  "  of  the  literary  establish- 
ment are  not  sanguine  that  their  assertions  will 
be  implicitly  received.  Indeed,  they  more  than 
surmise  that,  in  some  places,  lecture  committees 
will  prove  u  timorous,  and  fear  to  risk  a  course." 
In  this  unpleasant  extremity  wholesome   advice 
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is  freely,  nay,  cheerfully  afforded.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  "  round  robins  "  should  be  circulated 
among  such  of  the  citizens  as  are  known  to  be 
public-spirited,  "  the  signers  agreeing  to  make  up 
the  possible  deficit."  Perchance  the  speculation 
turned  out  a  dead  loss,  why,  then  the  disburse- 
ment would  be  trifling  for  each.  But,  if  many 
"  members  of  the  firm  "  took  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  a  course,  "  a  loss  is  simply  impossible." 
One  matter  I  had  nigh  omitted.  It  is  this,  that 
the  Bureau  furnishes  photographs  of  many  of  the 
lecturers,  readers,  and  singers.  This  is  done  on 
the  principle  that  "  there  is  no  means  so  effective 
as  pictures  hung  in  shop  windows." 

The  American  Literary  Bureau  is  most  honour- 
ably endorsed  by  leading  authors  in  the  United 
States,  while  the  Press  is  loud  in  praise  of  its 
energy,  spirit,  and  effectiveness.  "Mark  Twain" 
(Samuel  L.  Clemens),  who  has  been  recently  in 
this  country,  writes  to  the  management  :  "  If 
any  offer  could  tempt  me  to  lecture,  yours  would; 
but,  after  thinking  of  the  matter  all  over,  I  have 
decided  to  stay  out  of  the  lecture  field  entirely." 
Joaquin  Miller,   "  the  Poet  of   the  Sierras,"   as- 
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serts  :  "  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  your  Bureau, 
and  your  many  friends  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
respecting  yon.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
I  lecture."  Wilkie  Collins  writes  to  say  :  "  All 
that  rest  and  freedom  from  literary  responsibility 
can  do  to  fit  me  physically  for  a  visit  to  America, 
under  your  auspices,  they  shall  do."  The  Bev. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon  says,  "  Your  offer  is  tempting, 
and  I  would  accept  it,  had  I  not  resolved  that  my 
time  must  be  devoted  to  my  work  here."  Mr. 
Spurgeon  explained  to  his  people  the  nature  of 
the  tempting  offer  made  to  him.  It  was  no  less 
a  sum  than  25,000  dollars  for  twenty-five  lectures, 
or  what  would  be  equivalent  to  £200  for  each 
discourse.  "  On  these  terms,"  remarked  the 
popular  minister  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle, 
"  the  twenty-five  'nights  would  give  me  £5,000, 
and  in  a  hundred  nights  I  should  have  £20,000. 
Besides  this,  I  should  be  allowed  to  lecture  for  as 
many  more  nights  as  I  chose,  so  that  I  might  in 
the  course  of  a  year  be  worth  £40,000,  and  no 
doubt  the  persons  who  undertake  this  would  earn 

ten  times  the   amount I  wrote, 

*  If    you   were   to    multiply   that    offer    by   one 
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hundred  times,  and  again  a  hundred  times,  I 
should  feel  it  as  easy  to  decline  as  I  do  now,  when 
I  say  that  I  cannot  cross  the  ocean  to  lecture  upon 
any  subject  whatever.'  "  Professor  John  Tyndall, 
during  his  scientific  lecturing  tour  in  the  States, 
delivered  in  all  thirty-five  discourses.  The 
aggregate  receipts  arising  therefrom  amounted  to 
23,100  dollars.  After  discharging  all  claims,  the 
sum  of  13,000  dollars  remained,  which  the  benevo- 
lent Professor  directed  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  who  are  authorized  to  expend 
the  interest  in  aid  of  students  who  devote  them- 
selves to  original  research.  This  circumstance  is 
corroborative  of  a  note  in  the  Magazine  previ- 
ously noticed,  namely,  "  Professor  Tyndall,  after 
spending  the  Summer  in  Switzerland,  proposes 
visiting  us.  He  says  he  may  or  may  not  lecture 
— that  if  he  does  he  will  not  appear  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money."  Even  "  the  great 
piece  de  resistance"  of  the  Bureau  —  James 
Anthony  Froude — devoted  a  goodly  sum  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  his  lectures  to  relieve  the  sufferers 
by  the  late  terrible  conflagration  in  Boston.  And 
I  am  glad  that  he  is  safe  among  us  once  more ; 
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that  no  American  citizen,  or  Wild  Irishman  of  the 
Republic,  did  "  break  his  head,"  as  he  prognosti- 
cated, the  only  injury  he  suffered  being  a  "rap 
on  the  knuckles  "  by  the  clever  Dominican,  Father 
Burke,  and  some  journalistic  u  flashes  in-the-pan," 
which  all  went  off  in  smoke. 

Not  long  since  we  were  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  a  reverend  Brooklyn  Boanerges,  who 
is  renowned  for  the  comical  character  of  his  pulpit 
discourses.  He  has  also  the  reputation  of  being  a 
popular  lecturer.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
appeared  in  London  and  the  Provinces.  In 
marked  contrast  to  Professor  Tyndall  and  Mr. 
Froude,  he  evinced  a  rather  mercenary  spirit, 
which  so  ill  comported  with  his  clerical  calling 
that  even  leading  religious  organs  of  public  opinion 
either  gravely  attacked  him  or  contemptuously 
passed  over  his  lectures,  disdaining  to  give  them 
prominent  notice. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


LECTURES   AND    LECTURERS. 


"  I  never  saw  an  author  in  my  life,"  observes  the 
droll  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  "  saving,   perhaps, 
one,  that  did  not  purr  as  audibly  as  a  full-grown 
domestic  cat  on  having  his  fur  smoothed  in  the 
right  way  by  a  skilful   hand."     To    lecturers   in 
America,  the  same  remark  will  apply  with  even 
fuller  force.     Judging  from  the  Literary  Magazine 
issued  by  the  New  York  Literary  Bureau,  all  the 
lecturers,    readers,-   and    artistes    of    mark — the 
"  drawing  cards,"    in  sooth — have  their  fur  thus 
"  smoothed   over  "  by  Press  adulations.     Indeed, 
the  "  management "  of  this  flourishing  institution 
seems   to   accredit   the    sententious   aphorism   of 
Corporal  Trim  that  "  Some  men  rise  by  the  art  of 
hanging     great     weights     upon     small     wires." 
Hence   it   volunteers    "  A    word   of    warning   to 
lyceums."     It  announces  that  "  there  are    some- 
thing less  than  a  veiy  large  number  of  flatulent 
peripatetics   calling  on  committees   (or   'bringing 
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out  themselves'),  who  have   the  most  astounding 

credentials  (prepared  by  themselves)  and  the  most 

brilliant  Press   notices    (which   cost   them  thirty 

cents  a  line)."     These  people,  it  avers,  "are  loud 

in  their  denunciations  of  bureaux,  and  often  warn 

committees  of  them,  on  the  principle  that  quack 

medicine-vendors      caution    the     public     against 

counterfeits."     I  am  assured,  however,  that  there 

is  no  great  harm  done,  inasmuch  as  the  halls  are 

never  crowded  to  hear  those  "  greatest  orators  of 

the  age."     Still,  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  told  that 

the  lecture  system  is  not  brought  into  disrepute 

thereby,    "  any  more  than  brass   affects  gold,  or 

paste   diamonds ;"    while   the   gentle   admonition 

is   given,    "  We    need    not    advise    hall  -  owners 

and  hotel-keepers  to   see   that  bills  are  paid  in 

advance."     Hence  I  should  opine  that  "  unknown 

peripatetics,  rushing  on  the  platform  and  warming 

over    somebody   else's    literary   hash,    etc.,    etc.," 

would  have  anything  but  an  agreeable  time  of  it. 

Such,   however,  is  not  always  the  case.     To   my 

personal     knowledge,     there    are    lecturers    who 

regularly  gather   dollars  into   their  granaries,    to 

whom  the  French  proverb  aptly  applies  : 
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"  Chacun  n'a  pas  le  cerveau 
Gros  comme  celui  d'un  veau." 

"  All  ha'n't  brains  as  large  as  those 
Which  a  calf's  head  doth  inclose." 

Wendell  Holmes  trenchantly  exposes  the  preten- 
sions of  this  class  of  charlatans  in  that  genial  pro- 
duction, "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  :" 

"  I  once  read,"  he  remarks,  "  an  introductory 
lecture  that  looked  to  me  too  learned  for  its 
latitude.  On  examination,  I  found  all  its  erudi- 
tion was  taken,  ready-made,  from  D' Israeli.  If  I 
had  been  ill-natured,  I  should  have  shown  up  the 
little  great  man  who  had  once  belaboured  me  in 
his  feeble  way.  But  one  can  generally  tell 
these  wholesale  thieves  easily  enough;  and  they 
are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  putting  them  in 
the  pillory." 

Although  the  New  York  Literary  Bureau 
strenuously  denounces  "flatulent  peripatetics," 
who  manage  to  procure  Press  puffs  at  "twenty 
cents  a  line,"  nevertheless,  one  of  its  avowed 
moral  maxims  is,  "  that,  next  to  merit,  nothing  so 
assists  a  lecturer's  success  as  printers  ink."  There 
is   manifest  inconsistency    here.     But   even   this 
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dereliction    I   would   be    inclined   to   gloze    over, 
attributing   it   to    an    error  of  judgment  simply, 
were  it  not  that  many  of  the  lecturers  and  others 
who  come  out  under  the  Bureau's  auspices  have 
their    "  fur    smoothed "    by    potent    newspaper 
adulation,  I  will  not  say  expressly  " cooked  up" 
for    the    occasion.     That    the    directors    of    the 
literary  agency  are  not  averse  to  laudatory  articles 
and   paragraphs,    is    clear.     One    glance    at    the 
Magazine  issued  by  their  authority,  and  bearing 
their   imprimatur,  will   substantiate    this   charge 
beyond  a  doubt.     No  one  can  cavil  at  what  is 
as    demonstrative   as   any  proposition  in  Euclid. 
Indeed,    not    only    does    the     Bureau    condone 
journalistic   puffery,   it    procures   special    articles 
from    the    pens    of    popular    writers,    blazoning 
forth  the  claims  of  its  clients.     There  is  a  vim 
and  a  vigour  about  such  notices  that  are  quite 
unprecedented.      On   this   side   of  the   Atlantic, 
newspaper  scribblers  fail  to  approach  so  high  a 
pinnacle. 

The  irrepressible  George  Francis  Train  (an 
"Astonishing  Man")  has  a  whole  page  of  the 
Magazine   at   his   entire   disposal.      The   puff    is 

10 
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written  by  Don  Piatt.  So  quick  and  vivid  is  his 
wit,  we  are  told,  "  that  his  brilliancy  blinds  like 
lightning,  and  the  blackness  which  succeeds  is 
needed  to  restore  the  sight."  Moreover,  it  is 
averred  that  "  Anna  Dickinson,  c  Injun  Meal/ 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  Sumner  Parton,  Taylor, 
Philips,  Kate  Field,  Edgarton,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them,  put  in  one  mortar  and  pestled  together, 
could  not  make  up  the  multifarious  gifts  "  of  this 
incomparable  genius.  Then,  the  description  of 
Train's  manner  on  the  platform  is  a  rare  specimen 
of  Transatlantic  word-painting  : 

"He  slaps  his  thighs  till  the  noise  resounds  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  hall.  He  drags  himself  almost  on  all 
fours  from  corner  to  corner  ;  then  knuckles  himself,  so  to  speak, 
back  to  the  reading-desk,  which  he  falls  upon  as  if  he  would 
shiver  it  in  pieces  and  then  eat  them.  He  double-shuffles  and 
stamps  on  the  floor  till  the  uprising  dust  obscures  him  ;  he 
beats  his  breast,  clenches  his  fist,  clutches  his  hair,  plays  ball 
with  the  furniture,  outhowls  the  roaring  elements,  steams  with 
perspiration,  foams  at  the  mouth,  paces  up  and  down  till  he 
looks  like  a  lion  in  a  cage  lashing  his  tail.  .  .  .  And  such 
a  mimic  is  he,  that  when  he  placed  a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the 
platform,  and  kept  trotting  around  it  to  show  how  certain  old 
fogies  revolve  in  the  same  everlasting  orbit,  he  actually  resembled 
a  dog  trying  to  make  time  against  his  disappearing  tail." 

But,  to  descend  from  the  "  Great  George."     Of 
Chaplain  G.  W.  Pepper,  of  Ohio  (who  announces 
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thirteen  lectures  in  his  repertoire),  one  journal  thus 
speaks  : 

"The  gifted  lecturer  handled  his  lecture  in  superb  style,  and 
gave  throughout  the  effort  such  evidences  of  exquisite  culture, 
combined  with  much  florid  oratory,  that  the  audience  were 
literally  held  spell-bound  to  the  last  closing  syllable." 

It  is  further  asserted  by  another  newspaper 
critic  that,  in  Mr.  Pepper's  discourse,  the  "  True 
Grandeur  of  the  Nation/'  he  "  tied  together  all 
our  glorious  memories  and  wove  them  into  a 
brilliant  diadem  with  which  to  crown  the  day." 
Then,  there  comes  Dr.  J.  G.  Saxe,  who  has  in- 
vented the  system  of  rhyme-lectures.  His  poem, 
"  Yankee-Land/'  must  have  fascinated  the  Boston 
Post,  as  the  reader  will  judge  by  the  following 
rhetorical  description  : 

"It  was  one  continued  scintillation  of  wit,  good  sense, 
felicitous  imagery,  and  happy  hits.  Eve.ry  word  sparkled  with 
wit,  and  fell  like  drops  of  diamonds  into  the  ears  of  the  audience. 
It  was  greeted  with  thunders  of  applause." 

Had  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  "  puff  direct  " 
but  half  the  "good  sense"  he  attributes  to  the 
object  of  his  overweening  panegyric,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  guilty  of  such  blatant  balder- 
dash.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  surgical  operation 
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became  necessary  in  order  to  extract  the  "  drops 
of  diamonds"  from  the  listeners'  ears.  Respect- 
ing the  same  lecturers  humorous  poem  of 
"Love,"  the  New  York  Times  remarks,  that  it 
"kept  the  audience  in  an  uproar  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close,"  and  that  "  laughter 
and  applause  strove  long  for  the  mastery ;  but 
the  latter  carried  the  day." 

The  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly  must  be  a  "  draw- 
ing card  "  in  the  "  lecture  field,"  notwithstanding 
that  his  repertoire  is  limited  to  two  subjects.  But, 
as  St.  Augustine  says  :  "  Beware  of  the  man  of 
one  book " ;  so  it  might  also  be  predicated, 
"Beware  of  the  man  of  two  lectures."  That 
entitled  "  Six  Years  in  Washington  "  is  described 
by  the  Rochester  Post  as  "  a  splendid  success 
pecuniarily  [I  lay  emphasis  on  the  suggestive 
adverb],  paying  the  association  a  handsome  profit." 
Indeed,  according  to  the  dictum  of  the  Wisconsin 
Free  Press,  the  ex-Governor  of  Minnesota  has  not 
his  equal  in  the  United  States  of  America ;  so 
he  need  fear  no  rival.  "  The  country  just  now," 
remarks  that  sapient  print,  "is  cloyed  on  fine- 
spun, frigid  phrases  and  thought.     It  certainly  is 
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a  relief  to  go  into  the  lecture-room  and  find  a 
speaker  not  a  clown,  nor  a  bundle  of  sickly  poesy, 
[is  this  a  gentle  rap  at  Dr.  Saxe  ?]  but  a  gentle- 
man of  keen  and  rare  discrimination,  possessing  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  of  the 
Past  and  Present,  combined  with  a  genuine  humor 
which  drives  dull  care  from  the  brain,  and  gives 
an  intellectual  enjoyment  not  soon  forgotten." 
Are  we,  then,  to  infer  that  the  general  run  of 
lecturers  are  no  better  than  mere  clowns  ;  dull, 
drivelling  dolts,  who  trade  on  "bogus"  reputa- 
tions, paid  for  at  "  twenty  cents  a  line :' ;  ignorant, 
braying  asses,  arrayed  in  lions'  skins  ?  I  will 
not  be  uncharitable,  and  hence  will  not  suppose 
that  such  a  corollary  is  fairly  drawn  from  the 
premisses  aforesaid. 

Now,  to  introduce  Moses  Coit  Tyler  (what  funny 
names  those  Americans  possess  ?),  who  "has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
graceful  speakers  on  the  platform,"  vide  Magazine. 
He  also  announces  but  two  topics  of  discourse, 
the  first  of  which  strikes  me  as  original  in  its  way 
— u  A  Night  and  a  Day  in  Congress."  One 
admiring  quill-driver  vouches  that   "  the  charm  of 
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his  speech  would  make  an  indifferent  composition 
beautiful.  At  the  same  time,  he  knows  how  to 
put  the  best  kind  of  sense  into  the  best  kind  of 
English."  Possibly,  the  major  proposition  is 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  orator 
does  not  speak  through  his  nasal  organ  ;  and, 
consequently,  would  be  rather  a  remarkable  man 
on  that  score.  But  this  by  the  way.  It  is  the  scribe 
of  the  Dubuque  Times  who  gets  deliciously 
delirious  in  his  advocacy  of  the  marvellous  Moses. 
I  can  scarcely  conjecture  the  exalted  mental 
condition,  to  employ  a  professional  phrase,  of  the 
gifted  individual  who  can  pen  such  ecstatic 
rhapsody  as  the  following  : 

"  Without  a  written  word,  for  more  than  an  hour  he  piled  up 
gems  and  gold,  truth  and  beauty,  in  radiant  tiers.  We  thought 
of  it  at  times  as  a  majestic  crystal,  brilliant  in  its  noble  bulk,  and 
radiating  from  innumerable  lines,  facts,  philosophy,  poetry,  ethics, 
and  religion.  Seldom  does  so  good  a  mass  of  truth,  so  richly 
phrased  and  so  luminously  uttered,  come  within  the  reach  of  any 
audience." 

Next     in     order     is    the     extraordinary     Dr. 

Quack enboss, — a     suggestive     patronymic  I — who 

lectures  on  "Magic  and  Magicians,"  the  synopsis 

of  whose  discourse  is  absolutely  enchanting.     It 

embraces      "Spiritual      Intercourse,"     "Diseases 
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Healed  by  Uncouth  Words,"  "  Sanimonicus's 
Prescription  for  Chills  and  Fevers,"  "  Cornelius- 
Agrippa's  Formula  for  Raising  the  Devil," 
"  Recipe  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  for  Raising 
Spirits,"  etc.,  etc.  And  all  for  "  100  dollars  with 
modifications."  Then,  there  is  Tod  Ford,  one  of 
whose  subjects  is  entitled  "  Hither  and  Yon," 
respecting  whose  elocutionary  powers  one  critic 
remarks  : — "  From  the  moment  he  commenced 
speaking  until  he  closed,  a  pin  could  at  any  time 
have  been  heard  had  it  been  dropped  upon  the 
floor,  except  when  the  audience  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings,  as  some  rich  and  ludicrous  joke 
bvrst  from  the  speaker  s  lips." 

But,  even  such  a  platform  genius  is  outdone 
by  William  E.  McMaster,  artist  and  journalist, 
who  is  pronounced  "  a  scholarly  gentleman  in  the 
lecture-desk."  This  is  the  eulogium  of  the  Rock 
Island  Argus : — "  He  gave  us  gems  of  thought 

and    sky-rockets    of    metaphor His 

description  of  St.  Peter's  fairly  blazed  upon  the 
brain."  Yet,  where  is  the  match  for  General  J. 
Kilpatrick  to  be  found  %  His  prowess  is  equally 
striking  on  the  platform  as  it  had    been   in  the 
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field  during  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea.  "  When 
he  becomes  excited  by  his  story,"  I  reproduce  the 
language  of  the  Boston  Advertiser,  "  and  is  borne 
along  on  the  fiery  torrent  of  his  own  words,  the 
air  about  him  seems  fairly  to  rock  writh  gunpowder, 
and  to  resound  with  the  din  of  battle  ;  the  dashing 
cavalry  officer  stands  before  us  as  plainly  as  if 
equipped  from  top  to  toe,  and  all  complete  with 
waving  plume,  and  sabre,  and  jingling  spurs." 
Great  Britain  especially  had  better  be  on  the 
alert,  as  this  gifted  son  of  Mars  has  prepared  a 
new  lecture — "  Shall  our  Flag  Protect  American 
Citizens  Abroad  V  Having  been  cast  in  the 
suit  of  the  Alabama  Claims,  we  ought  to  take 
heed  how  wre  next  violate  the  comity  of  nations, 
as  interpreted  by  keen-witted  New  England 
lawyers.  Then,  there  follows  the  dexterous 
Washington  Gladden,  who  discourses,  among  other 
topics,  on  " Jimfiskation"  and  "The  Best  Society." 
According  to  one  critic,  "he  handles  the 
pinchbeck  aristocracy  without  gloves,  and 
exposes  mercilessly  the  shams  and  frauds  of 
our  stuck-up  classes." 

Next    in    the   order    of    merit,    comes    James 
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Steel  Mackaye,  who  lectures  on  the  M  Mysteries 
of  Emotion  and  Expression/'  with  a  view  to  illus- 
trate Duchesne's  system  of  portraying  passion. 
"  He  exhibits,"  says  a  Boston  print,  "  the  transi- 
tions from  repose  through  jollity,  silliness,  and 
prostration,  to  utter  drunkenness,  making  a  most 
astonishing  spectacle  by  passing  through  all  the 
grades  of  mental  disturbance  to  insanity,  and 
down  all  the  stairs  of  mental  weakness  to  utter 
idiotcy."  On  the  testimony  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  he  changes  from  "a  most  modest  and 
perfectly  self-possessed  and  handsome  man  to 
the  drunkest  of  drunkards,  the  most  idiotic  of 
idiots,  and  the  most  stupid  of  fools." 

Again,  there  is  the  eclectic  Eli  Perkins,  "  the 
new  sensationalist  and  humorist,"  who  is  described 
as  "  the  agony  of  New  York  and  the  East."  This 
satirist  takes  for  his  text  "  A  Defence  of  the 
Heathen "  in  politics,  religion  and  society.  No 
man  in  America  can  outdo  him  in  his  particular 
line.  "  Cant  we  have  him  in  Chicago,"  observes 
a  New  York  paper,  "  where  he  is  as  well  known 
as  here  V  Why  should  it  not  be,  indeed  ?  especially 
as  the    "  Cincinnati  Times  and  other  newspapers 
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say  about  the  same  thing,  which  is  very  gratifying 
to  Eli." 

In  the  lecture  field,   the  women  fairly   snatch 
the  palm  from  their  rivals — the  men.     There  is 
quite  a  growing  galaxy  of  the  fair  sex,   one  out- 
shining the  other.     I  can  only  point  to  the  larger 
suns    in    this    intellectual    firmament :     such   as 
Margaretta  B.  Moore,  noted  for  "  youth,  beauty, 
a    fascinating    presence,    and    a    well-modulated 
voice  "  ;  Lilian  S.  Edgarton,  "  an  inspired  woman," 
possessing    on    the     platform     "  the    fascination 
and  impressiveness  of  the  Sybil " — one  who  "  has 
brains  as  well  as  beauty" — is  endowed  with  "a 
presence   more   eloquent  than  words,"  and  is  "a 
flower  of  poesy,  the  sweetest  specimen  of  a  Sixteenth 
Amendment  that  has  ever  graced  the  bald  interior 
of  a  lecture  hall  "  ;     Lilie  Deveraux,  of  New  York, 
"  the  readiest  and  most  attractive  lady  speaker  in 
the  entire  city,"    further  remarkable  as  being    "  a 
fine  looking  lady,  with  expressive  grey  eyes  and 
brown  hair,"    who  advocates  the   aphorism   that 
"  the  crown  of  life  is  marriage  " ;     Susanna  Evans, 
"  of    attractive     appearance     and    prepossessing 
manners  and  address,"  who  takes  for  her  theme 
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11  Life  in  New  York,  its  Fashions  and  Foibles," 
making  "  startling  disclosures  of  the  mental, 
moral,  social,  political,  and  religious  conditions 
of  this  most  anomalous  of  all  modern  cities "  ; 
Louisa  Woodworth  Foss,  "  one  of  the  best  delinea- 
tors of  Shakespeare,"  who  possesses  "  the  peculiar 
power  of  magnetizing  her  audience " ;  Vienna 
Demorest,  "  of  rare  beauty,  and  manners  the  most 
fascinating,"  whose  enunciation  in  singing  "  is  so 
beautifully  chiseled  that,  no  matter  how  delicate 
the  passage,  the  words,  to  the  faintest  whisper, 
are  audible  wherever  her  voice  is  heard  " ;  the  Rev. 
Mrs.  Celia  Burleigh,  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  on  the  platform,"  in  fine,  "  a  natural  queen, 
set  apart  as  preeminent  among  the  women  of  the 
lecture  fraternity  "  ;  M.  Adele  Hazlitt,  "  the  in- 
carnation of  Western  smartness,"  being,  moreover, 
"a  pleasant-looking,  medium-sized  lady,  with 
short  hair  in  curls,  dressed  in  a  beautiful  black 
velvet  dress,  en  train,  with  plain  gold  jewellery 
as  ornaments  " — one  remarkable  for  "  her  keen 
satire,"  "  bright  points,"  and  "  rare  power  with  an 
audience,"  so  that  she  "created  a  sensation  at 
the   New   York   Convention   last   Spring " ;     the 
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Vescelius  Sisters,  noted  for  a  "  beautiful  blending 
of  sweet  voices,"  and  who  are  described  as  having 
"  bathed  the  audience  in  sweetness " ;  Kate 
Stanton,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  "  irresistible,"  who 
lectures  on  the  "Loves  of  Great  Men,"  and  "Whom 
to  Marry — "  one  of  those  "  young  and  attractive 
champions  of  the  rights  of  her  sex  " ;  and,  though 
last,  not  least,  Anna  Livingston,  who,  "  unlike 
many  of  her  contemporaries,  does  not  appear  to 
be  one  of  the  ultra,  strong-minded,  masculine 
sort,  but  exhibits  in  her  deportment  on  the  rostrum 
that  most  charming  and  admirable  of  womanly 
qualities — modesty. 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


PENN   AND   PENNSYLVANIA. 


William  Penn,  an  English  Quaker,  was  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  born  in  London, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  1644.  His  father  was  a 
British  admiral  and  his  mother  a  Dutch  lady.  At 
the  Grammar  School  of  Chigwell,  Essex,  William 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  education.  Here, 
also,  he  imbibed  strong  religious  impressions.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  withdrawn  from  school 
to  receive  private  tuition  at  home.  Three  years 
later  he  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  famous 
John  Locke.  Subsequently  he  became  a  convert 
to  Quakerism  through  the  influence  of  one  Thomas 
Loe.  Refusing  to  conform  to  the  worship  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  being  guilty  of  other 
acts  ot  insubordination  to  college  regulations,  he 
was  finally  expelled.  Arriving  at  home  his  father, 
greatly  exasperated  at   his  conduct,  turned  him 
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out  of  doors.  In  1662,  however,  a  reconciliation 
took  place.  The  youth  was  then  sent  to  France, 
in  order  that  the  gaiety  of  the  Capital  might 
counteract  the  sombre  mode  of  thought  he  had 
developed.  Having  no  inclination  for  a  worldly 
life  or  dissipation,  William  did  not  tarry  in  Paris, 
but  proceeded  to  Saumur,  where  he  studied 
theology  under  the  distinguished  Calvinistic  pro- 
fessor, Moses  Amyrault.  He  next  visited  Turin, 
but,  in  1664,  was  recalled  home  by  his  father^ 
rather  a  worldly  and  ambitious  man,  who  was 
aiming  at  a  peerage. 

Out  of  deference  to  his  father's  will,  the  son 
entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  became  a  law 
student.  At  this  time  he  had  just  reached  his 
majority.  Soon  afterwards  the  Great  Plague 
appeared,  when  he  was  driven  from  London. 
This  terrible  visitation  served  but  to  intensify  his 
religious  impressions ;  so  that  when  Sir  William 
Penn  returned  from  sea  in  1666,  he  found  his  son 
more  demure  in  looks  and  formal  in  manner  than 
before.  With  the  view  of  checking  these  ten- 
dencies, the  young  man  was  sent  to  manage  his 
father's  estates    in  the  County  of   Cork  ;  a  task 
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which,  strange  to  say,  he  executed  with  marked 
ability.  At  Cork  he  again  encountered  Thomas 
Loe,  when  he  commenced  attending  Quaker 
meetings.  In  September,  1667,  he  and  others 
were  apprehended  on  a  charge  of  attending  un- 
lawful assemblies.  Being  unable  to  find  bail  for 
his  future  good  behaviour,  he  was  committed  to 
prison,  from  which  he  was  speedily  released  by 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of  Munster,  to 
whom  he  was  known. 

Having  returned  to  England,  William  became 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  father,  who  again 
caused  him  to  quit  the  paternal  mansion.  This 
persecution  only  made  him  more  confirmed  in 
his  religious  views.  By-and-by,  he  became  a 
prominent  preacher  at  the  Friends'  meetings.  In 
1668,  he  published  his  first  treatise,  "Presented 
to  Princes,  Priests  and  People,  that  they  may 
repent,  believe  and  obey."  It  was  entitled 
"  Truth  Exalted."  This  effort  was  followed  by  a 
considerable  number  of  tracts  on  similar  topics. 
His.  treatise,  "The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken," 
caused  much  excitement,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  supposed  heterodoxy,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
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nine  months  in  the  Tower.  While  in  confinement 
he  wrote  his  most  popular  theological  work,  "  No 
Cross,  No  Crown."  The  apparently  wayward 
youth  became  finally  reconciled  to  his  father,  who, 
at  his  death  in  September,  1670,  left  him  an  estate 
worth  £1,500  a  year,  together  with  important 
claims  against  the  Government.  Now  he  had 
to  combine  the  cares  of  business  with  the  duties 
of  his  ministry,  although  his  career  was  twice 
interrupted  by  short  terms  of  imprisonment  in 
Newgate,  for  having  violated  the  Conventicle 
Act.  "While  in  prison,  during  the  Spring  of 
1671,  he  wrote  and  published  four  treatises, 
one  being  entitled  "The  Great  Case  of  Liberty 
of  Conscience." 

In  1674,  William  Penn's  attention  was  directed 
to  the  Quaker  colonies  in  New  Jersey  by  a  dis- 
pute that  arose  regarding  proprietary  right.  The 
matter  was  submitted  to  Penn's  arbitration,  but 
eventually  the  property  in  question  was  made  over 
to  him  and  other  trustees.  From  that  time  Penn 
eagerly  engaged  in  the  work  of  colonization.  In 
1681  he  obtained  from  the  Crown,  in  settlement 
of  a  debt  of  £16,000  due  to  his  father,  a  patent 
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for  the  territory  which  now  forms  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  charter  vested  the  perpetual 
proprietorship  of  this  vast  region  in  him  and  his 
heirs  on  the  fealty  of  the  annual  payment  of  two 
beaver-skins.  At  first  he  designed  to  call  his 
territory  New  Wales,  but  subsequently  suggested 
Sylvania  as  most  applicable  to  a  land  covered 
with  forests.  However,  the  Secretary  who  made 
out  the  patent  insisted  on  prefixing  "  Penn  "  to 
Sylvania,  although  he  was  offered  twenty  guineas 
to  omit  it.  Upon  complaint  being  made  to  the 
King,  he  ordered  that  Pennsylvania  should  retain 
this  designation  "  in  honour  of  his  late  friend  the 
Admiral." 

In  August,  1682,  Penn  embarked  for  the 
Delaware,  which  he  reached  after  a  voyage  of 
six  weeks.  He  was  well  received  by  the  settlers, 
and,  after  several  meetings  with  the  Indians,  he 
held  his  famous  treaty-meeting  under  an  elm  tree 
at  Shackamazon  (now  called  Kensington)  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1682 — a  treaty,  to  use  the 
language  of  Voltaire,  "  never  sworn  to  and  never 
broken."  Shortly  afterwards,  Penn  laid  out  the 
plan  of  Philadelphia,   in   which   city,  nearly  two 
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centuries  having  elapsed,  the  Great  World's  Fair 
was  held. 

In  August,  1684,  Penn  terminated  his  first  visit 
to  America,  and  set  sail  for  the  "  Old  Country,0 
leaving  behind  him  a  prosperous  colony  number- 
ing seven  thousand  people.  In  1686,  partly 
through  hi3  influence,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  James  II.,  removing  certain  disabilities  from 
the  Quakers,  and  releasing  a  large  number  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  conscience'  sake.  Soon 
after  the  Involution  of  1688,  and  the  accession  of 
King  William  III.,  Penn  was  summoned  before 
the  Council  to  answer  a  charge  of  treason.  No 
evidence  being  forthcoming  he  was  discharged. 
The  like  occurred  on  two  subsequent  occasions. 
Meanwhile  Pennsylvania  became  so  disturbed  by 
civil  and  religious  quarrels  that  in  October,  1692, 
His  Majesty  deprived  Penn  of  the  governorship, 
and  directed  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York, 
to  assume  the  administration.  Two  years  later 
Penn's  wife  died,  but,  in  1696,  he  married  a  Quaker 
lady.  Although  his  government  was  restored  to 
him  in  August,  1694,  he  did  not  set  out  on  his 
second  visit  to  America  until   September,  1699. 
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Upon  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania  he  found  the 
colony  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  troubles 
having  subsided,  he  received  a  warm  reception 
from  the  people.  He  immediately  devoted  his 
attention  to  various  reforms,  particularly  to  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  Indians  and  negroes. 
In  1701,  special  matters  caused  him  to  return  once 
again  to  England.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  Philadelphia  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  city,  by  virtue  of  a  charter  dated 
October  15,  1701. 

During  a  period  of  several  years  Penn  was 
involved  in  trouble  owing:  to  the  affairs  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  where  his  son,  who  represented  him, 
disgraced  himself  by  vicious  and  riotous  conduct  ; 
in  addition  to  wThich,  a  trusted  agent  in  the  colony 
proved  dishonest,  leaving  to  his  executors  false 
claims  against  the  Governor,  for  which  he  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison.  Wearied  by  the 
cares  of  government,  in  1712  he  entered  into 
arrangements  for  transferring  his  territorial  rights 
to  the  Crown  for  £12,000.  At  this  time  he 
sustained  a  paralytic  shock,  from  which  he  never 

thoroughly  recovered.     He   died   six   years  after 
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this  seizure,  at  Buscombe,  in  Berkshire,  on  the 
30th  July,  1718,  and  was  interred  in  Jordan's 
burial-ground,  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Chalfont, 
St.  Giles,  in  Buckinghamshire.  "  The  reputation 
of  William  Penn  in  his  own  day,"  observes  one 
biographer,  "  did  not  escape  suspicion  and  censure. 
The  extraordinary  mingling  of  Quaker  simplicity 
and  Court  influence  which  marked  his  life,  gave 
rise  to  many  imputations  upon  his  character, 
which  were  revived  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  his 
'  History  of  England.'  " 

In  the  "  Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau 

of  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,"  reference  is   made 

to  the  grave  of  the  illustrious  William  Penn.    "  It 

is   not  creditable,"  notices   the  writer,    "to   the 

intelligence  of  the  English  agriculturists  living  in 

the    sight    of  the    once   famous  graveyard  which 

contains  the  remains  of  our  great  Founder,  and 

more  especially  of  an  Englishman  so  renowned  in 

his  generation,  that  their  own  Government  has  for 

nearly  a  century  been  paying  his  descendant  an 

annuity  of  nearly  four  thousand  pounds  sterling, 

that  they  should  be  unable  to  point  out  his  last 

resting-place." 
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The  author  of  the  "  Shrines  of  Bucks,"  writing 
of  his  visit  to  the  grave  of  Penn,  observes  : 

"Entering  the  graveyard,  we  found  that  a 
number  of  little  mounds  marked  the  resting-places 
of  Penn  and  his  family.  Here  no  monumental 
marble,  not  even  a  simple  headstone,  marks  the 
spot  where  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania  found 
at  last  that  rest  and  freedom  from  the  persecution 
he  had  experienced  in  his  lifetime.  The  fifth 
mound  from  the  doorway  of  the  little  Chapel 
(Jordan's  Friends'  Meeting  House),  was  the  one 
beneath  which,  and  between  his  two  wives,  he  was 
lowly  laid.  Jordan's  has  not  been  inaptly  styled 
the  '  Westminster  Abbey  of  the  Friends. ": 

The  hope  is  fondly  entertained  that  the  Quakers 
of  Philadephia  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
remove  the  remains  of  their  greatest  pioneer  to 
the  State  that  bears  his  name,  and  to  the  city 
that  he  founded. 

Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians  for  the  land  of 
his  early  settlement  is  the  subject  of  a  well-known 
picture  by  the  Quaker  painter,  West.  A  copy 
of  its  leading  characters  has  been  woven,  almost 
life-size,  in   linen   for  a  table-cover.     This  fabric, 
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the  finest  ever  made  by  the  poiver  loom,  is  the 
production  of  the  Bessbrook  Spinning  Company, 
Ireland,  the  Quaker  firm  of  Richardson,  and 
was  presented  by  them  to  the  Ladies'  Committee 
of  the  late  Centennial  Exhibition,  as  a  fitting 
contribution  from  the  "  model  town"  of 
Ireland. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  American  Union,  comprised  in  what 
are  denominated  the  "  Middle  States."  It  is  now 
considered  the  second  State  as  regards  wealth  and 
population.  Its  length  is  three  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  its  width  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and 
its  area  about  forty  six  thousand  square  miles, 
equal  to  nearly  thirty  million  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  sixty-six  counties.  The  chief  cities  and  towns 
are  Harrisburgh,  the  seat  of  Government ;  Phila- 
delphia, the  commercial  centre  of  the  State  ;  Pitts- 
burgh, "Reading,  Lancaster,  and  Pottsville.  Since 
1790  the  population  of  the  State  has  wonderfully 
augmented.  At  that  period  it  numbered  little  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand;  now  it  exceeds 
three  millions.  Of  these  nearly  13  per  cent,  are 
of    foreign    extraction.       In    1850    there    were 
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employed  in  agriculture,  two  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty ;  in  manu- 
factures, one  hundred  and  five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty ;  in  commerce  and  trade, 
twenty  one  thousand  three  hundred  ;  and  in  the 
learned  professions,  one  thousand  persons. 

The  surface  of  the  State,  which  is  level  and 
arable  in  the  south-east,  becomes  hilly  and  even 
mountainous  in  the  interior.  The  south-east 
counties  are  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea ;  but 
northwards  is  a  series  of  ridges  rising  higher  and 
becoming  more  abrupt  as  they  advance  towards 
the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  famous  Alleghanies.  The 
passes  of  the  interior  range  are  about  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  The  interior  valley 
through  which  the  Susquehanna  river  flows  is,  on 
the  contrary,  but  little  elevated.  It  occupies  a 
considerable  area,  dividing  the  mountain  belt, 
The  prominent  acclivities  of  the  State  form  part 
of  the  great  Appalachian  chain,  the  Blue  Ridge 
being  about  one  thousand  feet  high.  The  highest 
ridges  of  the  Alleghany  are  named  the  Eagle,  the 
Chestnut,  and  the  Laurel  ridges.  These  reach  an 
altitude  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  on  an 
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average.     The  valleys  of  the  State  correspond  to 
the  mountain  ridges,  and  cross  the  lines  of  the 
chief    rivers    conformably    to   the   mountain    con- 
figuration.    The   river   Delaware,  which  forms  the 
east  boundary,  has   tide  water  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles   from  the   sea  to  Trenton,  and  great 
depth  at  Philadelphia,  so  that   the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  vessels.     Although  there  is 
no  considerable  lake  within  Pennsylvania,  yet  it 
borders  on  Lake  Erie  for  a  distance  of  forty-live 
miles,  affording  access    to    its    navigation  and    a 
superior  harbour  at  Erie.     The  geological  forma- 
tions of  the  State  are  limited  to  a  few  only  of  the 
principal    divisions  of  the  rocks,  comprising   the 
metamorphic   groups,    the   Palaeozoic    series,    and 
the   middle    secondary   red    sandstone.     In  some 
places,  to  the  north  and  north-west,  mines  of  lead 
and  copper  abound.     On  the  range  of  the  gneiss, 
towards  the  south-west,  is  the  Lancaster  County 
Mine,  which  supplies  nickel  to  the  United  States 
Mint  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  for  exportation. 
In  addition  are  deposits  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and 
chrome  iron  ore,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paint 
at  Baltimore,  and  shipped  to  England.     The  lower 
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Silurian  formations  contain  vast  deposits  of 
hsematite  iron  ore,  which  form  the  chief  depen- 
dence of  the  blast  furnaces  on  the  Schuylkill  and 
the  Lehigh  rivers.  The  Cornwall  Mine  in 
Lebanon  County  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  entire  Union. 

The  summit  of  the  Alleghanies  is  the  east 
margin  of  the  great  bituminous  coal-field.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  coal 
produced,  owing  to  the  mining  operations  not 
being  concentrated  at  a  few  points,  but  carried  on 
everywhere.  From  Westmoreland  County,  some 
hundred  thousand  tons  are  annually  sent  to 
Philadelphia  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  Salt 
is  obtained  by  boring  through  the  coal  forma- 
tion of  the  western  portion  of  the  State ;  and 
this  business  is  extensively  carried  on  in 
the  Kiskiminetas  Valley,  the  annual  product 
being  calculated  at  one  million  bushels.  Petro- 
leum has  likewise  been  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities. 

As  regards  foreign  commerce,  Pennsylvania 
holds  the  fifth  place,  but  it  imports  through  the 
port  of  New  York,  for  its  merchants  alone,  large 
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quantities  of  valuable  foreign  goods  not  included 
in  any  official  return.  The  annual  value  of  im- 
ported goods  may  be  set  down  at  about  three 
millions  sterling,  the  value  of  the  exports  being 
about  one-third  of  that  amount.  The  internal 
trade  of  the  State  over  its  railroads  and  canals  is 
very  great.  The  Central  Railroad  conducts  the 
largest  trade  to  and  from  the  Western  States  ; 
the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  road 
to  and  from  the  south  ;  the  Reading  and  North 
Pennsylvania  roads  carry  the  northward  traffic  ; 
while  the  New  Jersey  roads  serve  New  York. 
The  extensive  canal  system,  having  been  sold  by 
the  State  Government,  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
private  companies. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    "  CITY    OF   BROTHERLY    LOVE." 

Philadelphia  is  brought  into  increased  prominence 
owing  to  the  ]ate  Centennial  Exhibition.  It  is 
considered  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania,  und 
the  second  city  of  the  United  States  as  regards 
population.  Geographically  situated  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  it  is  136  miles  distant  from  Washing- 
ton, and  87  from  New  York  City.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1681,  the  tract  of  ground 
upon  which  Philadelphia  stands  was  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  pine  forests  and  peopled  only 
by  savages.  The  place  derives  its  name  from  a 
city  in  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  in  sacred  history  for 
having  been  the  seat  of  an  early  Christian  church, 
which  city  was  the  very  last  to  surrender  to  the 
Turks  after  a  prolonged  siege  of  six  years.  The 
original  design  of  the  city  was  on  a  scale  of  very 
inconvenient  extent ;  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  covered  an  area  of  more  than  twelve 
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square  miles.  Happily,  the  plot  was  contracted, 
and,  by  virtue  of  the  charter  obtained  in  1701,  the 
city  was  declared  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
two  rivers,  Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  and  on  the 
north  and  south  by  Vine  and  Cedar  Streets.  It 
happened,  however,  that  the  population  of  the 
city  rapidly  extended  beyond  these  boundaries. 
The  suburbs  subsequently  became  incorporated 
into  districts,  thus  forming  ten  or  twelve  local 
governments  for  what  was  properly  but  one 
city.  This  inconvenient  arrangement  existed 
until  the  year  1854,  at  which  period  the  various 
districts  were  consolidated  into  one  municipal 
government. 

The  immediate  front  on  the  Delaware  was 
originally  a  bluff  bank  of  gravel,  on  the  slope 
of  which  Penn  forbade  the  settlers  to  build,  in- 
tending it  to  afford  an  open  prospect  and  free 
public  levee.  Although  after  Penn's  death  a  few 
wTharf  erections  only  were  permitted,  still,  with 
the  march  of  time  and  the  progress  of  society, 
it  is  now  closely  built  up  with  lofty  warehouses. 
Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  some 
portions  of  the  original  design,  Mr.  Stephen  Girard 
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— whom  I  shall  notice  anon — having  left  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  for  this  purpose. 

The  original  regularity  of  plan  on  which  the 
streets  were  laid  out  has  been  preserved  in  all 
modern  additions  to  the  city.  Broad  Street  is  the 
central  thoroughfare,  running  north  and  south, 
which  is  built  upon  for  over  three  miles.  The 
other  prominent  streets  are  from  fifty  to  sixty 
or  more  feet  in  width.  The  various  squares  are 
subdivided  by  smaller  streets  laid  out  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  The  wealthy  inhabitants 
reside  in  Chestnut  Street,  which  is  the  first  street 
running  east  and  west,  and  lying  south  of  the 
Market.  The  banking  and  financial  centre  is  in 
Third  and  Walnut  Streets,  while  the  dry  goods, 
and  other  so-called  jobbing  trades,  occupy  a 
portion  of  Third  and  Market  Streets.  Again, 
the  commission  houses  occupy  Front  and  Chest- 
nut Streets;  the  shipping  and  provision  trade, 
Water  Street ;  while  produce  business  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  in  Broad  Street. 

Philadelphia  possesses  about  three  hundred 
miles  of  paved  streets,  and  nearly  twelve  thousand 
buildings.     The  resident  population  may  be  set 
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down  at  nine  hundred  thousand,  almost  double 
what  it  was  in  1850,  and  quadruple  what  it  num- 
bered in  the  previous  decennial  period.  Such  is 
the  wonderful  manner  in  which  communities  in- 
crease in  Transatlantic  cities  !  The  rapid  augmen- 
tation of  population  can  be  realized  by  the  reader 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  portion  of  Philadelphia 
north  of  Callowhill  Street,  and  west  of  Ridge 
Avenue,  was  mostly  a  "  public  common  "  a  quarter 
of  a  century  since.  The  city  contains  more 
dwellings  in  proportion  to  the  population  than 
any  other  in  the  States  ;  there  are  no  houses  let 
out  in  tenements ;  while  the  poorest  classes  are 
able  to  obtain  separate  quarters,  and  every  me- 
chanic can  have  a  house  to  himself  at  a  moderate 
rental.  Philadelphia  is  emphatically  the  "  City 
of  Homes." 

"  Civilized  nations,"  observes  an  American 
writer,  "  have  ever  been  anxious  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  record  their 
progress  from  the  stages  of  rude  society  to  com- 
fort, riches  and  refinement.  The  history  of  the 
founders  of  Philadelphia  is  short,  and  yet,  when 
duly  weighed,  is    not   without  interest;  for   the 
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hand  of  a  particular  Providence  was  more  than 
cnce  interposed  in  their  behalf,  a  favour  which 
the  pious  and  grateful  Quakers  did  not  fail  to 
encourage  and  record." 

According  to  Prideaux,  Penn  had  the  cele- 
brated City  of  Babylon  in  view  when  he  planned 
his  American  town,  and  from  the  draft  given  by 
that  learned  divine,  the  idea,  as  far  as  regularity 
is  concerned,  appears  to  have  been  well  founded. 
It  would  seem  also  that  Penn  wished,  or  thought 
it  practicable,  to  emulate  the  size  at  least  of  the 
Chaldean  capital,  for  he  gave  orders  to  his  com- 
missioners to  lay  out  a  town  in  the  proportion  of 
two  hundred  acres  for  every  ten  thousand  sold 
in  which  the  purchasers  of  five  hundred  acres 
were  to  have  ten.  The  entire  amount  sold 
having  been  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  acres, 
the  city  would  have  covered  an  area  of  eight 
thousand  acres.  The  gigantic  scheme,  however, 
was  totally  impracticable. 

The  branches  of  productive  industry  in  Philadel- 
phia are  numerous,  the  chief  embracing  the  iron, 
coal,  and  petroleum  trades.  The  hydrographic 
basin  of  every  river  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  direct 
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source  of  iron  supply.  In  the  Schuylkill  Valley, 
within  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  blast  furnaces 
are  in  constant  action,  making  pig  iron  from 
contiguous  ores.  Owing  to  the  facility  for  transit 
both  by  land  and  water,  manufactured  iron  of 
every  description  can  be  delivered  in  Philadelphia 
at  a  moderate  cost,  while  iron  can  be  purchased 
in  this  locality  at  the  lowest  possible  rate.  Then, 
again,  coal  is  brought  from  Philadelphia  direct 
from  the  mines,  over  three  railroads  and  the  like 
number  of  canals.  Of  the  large  quantity  of  coal 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  coal-fields  to 
Philadelphia,  over  one  million  tons  are  forwarded 
annually  to  New  York.  Important  shipments  are 
likewise  made  to  Boston  and  other  eastern 
markets.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  unlimited 
supply  of  raw  material  that  Philadelphia  can  boast 
of  possessing  some  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  world.  Twelve  thousand 
persons  are  constantly  employed  in  iron  and 
steel  manufactories  alone,  the  value  of  the  yearly 
production  of  which  amounts  to  seventeen  million 
dollars. 

Further,     Philadelphia    possesses     nearly    one 
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hundred  cotton  mills  ;  a  like  number  of  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  ;  forty-seven  for  the  production  of  exclu- 
sively woollen  goods  ;  thirty-two  for  cotton  yarns, 
webbings,  etc. ;  and  one  hundred  and  two  for  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton  hosiery.  In 
addition,  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
factories  for  carpets  (mostly  in-grain) ;  three  silk- 
spinning  mills,  and  thirty-one  appropriated  to  the 
production  of  silk  ornamental  goods,  including* 
trimmings,  tassels,  fringes,  ribbons,  etc.  There 
are  also  twelve  print  and  dye  works  ;  thirty-five 
establishments  for  dying  yarns  and  twists ;  three 
for  finishing  and  for  the  production  of  hair-cloth. 
Twenty-two  thousand  persons  are  employed  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  clothing  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds  within  the  City  and  its  suburb 
across  the  Delaware.  The  large  proportion  of 
hands  employed  is  attributable  to  the  general 
union  of  manufacture  and  sale  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment, and  to  the  fact  that  females  and  youths 
are  engaged  in  considerable  numbers. 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  was  the  first  in  the 
Union  that  possessed  water-works,  water  having 
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been  supplied  by  steam  power  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  famous  works  at  Fairmount.  It 
has,  hence,  served  as  a  model  for  almost  all  public 
improvements  of  this  nature  erected  in  the  United 
States.  A  small  quantity  of  ground  adjacent  to 
the  works  and  reservoirs,  possessing  great  natural 
attractions,  has  always  been  kept  in  reserve  by 
the  City  for  a  public  park.  From  time  to  time, 
principally  writhin  the  last  ten  years,  tracts  of  land 
adjoining  and  above  Fairmount,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Schuylkill  River,  were  purchased  by  the  City 
authorities,  for  the  purposes  of  preventing  the 
erection  of  manufactories,  etc.,  on  its  banks,  and 
for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  water.  The  result 
has  been  a  magnificent  park,  under  the  charge  of 
a  special  Park  Commission,  containing  nearly 
three  thousand  acres,  the  largest  and  richest  in 
natural  beauties  of  any  in  the  country,  laid  out 
with  numerous  drives  and  walks,  and  open  to  the 
free  enjoyment  of  everyone. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Park,  on  the  western 
shore,  is  a  place  known  as  "  Solitude."  At  one 
period  this  was  the  country  seat  of  the  Penn 
family.     North  of  this,  on   the   opposite  side  of 
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Girard  Avenue  Bridge,  is  "  Egglesfield."  This 
was  another  country  seat  in  the  olden  times. 
Both  of  these  places  are  fast  going  to  ruin. 
Further  north  still  is  u  Sweet  Briar,"  one  of  the 
most  charming  localities  on  the  river.  Adjoining 
"  Sweet  Briar  "  is  Lansdowne  Park,  also  a  very 
beautiful  spot.  The  old  Manor  House  was  erected 
by  John  Penn,  but  the  estate  subsequently  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  Bingham  family.  lb 
possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest  from  the 
circumstance  that  at  this  dwelling  General  Wash- 
ington established  his  head-quarters. 

The  history  of  Stephen  Girard,  the  founder  of 
Girard  College,  an  institution  for  male  orphans, 
is  remarkable.  He  was  born  near  Bordeaux,  in 
France,  in  1750.  The  son  of  a  seaman,  he  fol- 
lowed his  father's  calling,  commencing  his  career 
as  a  cabin-boy  in  a  vessel  trading  between  New 
York  and  the  West  Indies,  and  rising  by  degrees 
to  be  master  and  part  owner  of  an  American 
coasting  vessel.  After  a  few  years  he  succeeded 
in  accumulating  a  sum  sufficient  to  start  in  busi- 
ness as  a  small  trader  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Revolution  having   interfered  with  his  maritime 
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exploits,  he  opened  a  grocery  and  liquor  shop, 
and  during  the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia 
drove  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  American  soldiers 
at  Mount  Holly.  In  1780,  he  resumed  his  deal- 
ings with  the  West  Indies.  The  foundation  of 
his  subsequent  wealth  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
his  leasing  a  range  of  stores  at  a  period  when 
rents  were  much  depressed.  These  stores  he  let 
at  a  large  profit.  In  1812,  having  purchased  the 
old  United  States  Bank,  stock  and  all,  he  com- 
menced business  as  a  private  banker.  At  times 
of  public  embarrassment,  Girard  made  heavy  loans 
to  the  national  Government.  He  contributed 
liberally  to  all  public  improvements,  and  adorned 
the  city  of  his  adoption  with  several  handsome 
buildings.  With  all  his  apparent  philanthropy, 
Stephen  Girard  was  a  remarkable  compound  of 
conflicting  qualities.  However  profuse  he  may 
have  been  in  his  charity,  he  was  exacting  as 
regards  debts  due  to  him.  Although  rich,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  parsimonious.  Exceedingly  kind  to 
sick  persons,  whom  he  sometimes  personally 
attended,  he  is  said  "never  to  have  had  a  friend." 
His  appearance  was  plain,  like  his  education.     At 
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the  time  of  his  death,  in  1831,  his  personalty 
amounted  to  nine  million  dollars,  most  of  which 
was  bequeathed  to  public  charities,  and  but  little 
to  relatives.  His  principal  bequest  consisted  of 
the  sum  of  two  million  dollars,  together  with  a 
plot  of  ground,  for  the  erection  and  support  of 
a  college  for  orphans,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  It  is  recorded  of  Girard  that, 
after  banking  hours,  he  would  retire  to  his  farm 
until  the  evening,  when  he  again  returned  to  his 
banking  house,  where  the  midnight  hour  found 
him  examining  and  scrutinizing  the  accounts  of 
his  clerks  with  a  keenness  of  inspection  peculiar 
to  himself. 

The  press  of  Philadelphia  is  particularly 
nourishing.  The  first  news-sheet  published  was 
the  Weekly  Mercury,  which  appeared  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1719,  a  paper  which,  from  its  novelty,  ex- 
tended to  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  City 
can  now  boast  of  nine  daily,  three  tri- weekly,  and 
over  forty  weekly  journals,  in  addition  to  the  like 
number  of  periodicals.  Perhaps  the  most  magni- 
ficent structure  devoted  to  a  newspaper  office  in 
the   United  States  is  that  of  the  Public  Ledger. 
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The  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs  —  a  man  esteemed  for  his  enterprise, 
opulence,  and  benevolence — and  was  opened  with 
great  ceremony  on  the  20th  June,  1867.  An 
elaborate  account  of  the  event  is  published  in  a 
handsome  little  volume,  which  Mr.  Childs  has 
largely  and  gratuitously  distributed  throughout 
America  and  Europe.  The  engine  in  the  printing 
department  is  a  duplicate  of  one  sent  by  the  Corliss 
Steam  Engine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  to  the  first  Paris  Exhibition, 
where  it  received  the  chief  prize.  One  of 
the  printing  machines  is  named  after  the  late 
Charles  Dickens,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  Mr. 
Childs.  When  last  in  Philadelphia  Mr.  Childs 
did  me  the  honour  to  have  my  portrait  taken 
(large  size)  for  his  Portrait  Gallery,  which  con- 
tains numerous  photographs  of  distinguished 
foreigners  and  intimate  friends. 

Religious  denominations  of  all  kinds  are  nume- 
rous in  Philadelphia,  which  City  possesses  four 
hundred  churches,  providing  seats  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons.  Of  these 
places  of  worship,  sixty-three  are  Episcopal,  fifty- 
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nine  Methodist  Episcopal,  thirty-two  Baptist, 
forty  Presbyterian,  thirty  Roman  Catholic,  two 
Unitarian,  three  Universalist,  fourteen  Friends, 
fourteen  Lutheran,  and  seven  Jewish.  Penn, 
himself  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  Society  of 
Friends,  solemnly  declares  that  he  came  into  the 
charge  of  founding  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
for  '"'the  Lord's  sake."  He  desired  to  establish  a 
people  who  should  be  a  praise  in  the  earth  for 
conduct  no  less  than  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Although  some  of  the  old  churches  cannot  lay 
much  claim  to  architectural  beauty,  this  cannot 
be  said  of  those  erected  during  recent  years. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  leading  deno- 
minations endeavoured  to  rival  each  other  in 
the  elegance  of  the  structures  which  they  have 
erected  for  the  worship  of  God. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Penn,  in  1683,  speak- 
ing of  the  tract  on  which  his  City  was  to  stand, 
should  have  remarked  : 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  appointed  for  a  town, 
whether  we  regard  the  rivers,  or  the  conveniency 
of  the  coves,  docks,  springs,  or  the  loftiness  and 
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soundness  of  the  land  and  the  air.  Of  all  the 
places  in  the  world,  I  remember  not  one  better 
seated." 

I  may  well  express  the  hope  that  Philadelphia, 
"the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  will  not  remain 
content  with  its  present  prosperous  condition. 
Her  commercial  destiny  exacts  something  more 
than  self-complacent  reflections  on  what  she  has 
accomplished  ;  for,  surely,  if  there  is  a  spot  on 
the  face  of  the  habitable  globe  on  which  Nature, 
in  the  collocation  and  accumulation  of  her  stores 
of  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth,  has  smiled 
benignantly,  it  is  on  this  City. 

The  tone  of  society  in  Pliladelphia  is  very 
superior  to  that  of  most  American  cities.  There 
is  an  exclusive,  aristocratic  dash  about  it  in 
harmony  with  the  English  idea  of  refinement. 
The  leading  families  are  proud  of  their  "  Old 
Country "  origin,  and,  manifestly,  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  English  language  is  spoken  without 
the  nasal  twang  which  in  many  other  places 
disfigures  it.    Here  the  orthodox  Englishman  feels 
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perfectly  at  home,  as  he  finds  little  or  nothing 
to  jar  against  his  susceptibilities  or  even  his 
prejudices.  The  City  itself  is  unique,  and  the 
denizens  thereof  bear  the  "  hall-mark "  of  staid 
respectability. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


It  is  morally  certain  that  Sir  Charles  Went  worth 
Dilke  has  failed  in  appreciating  the  normal 
advantages  attendant  upon  the  profession  of 
journalism  in  the  United  States.  His  mind  is 
rather  attracted  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  to 
which,  in  certain  localities,  the  presumed  leaders 
of  public  opinion  are,  of  necessity,  exposed.  In 
his  "  Greater  Britain,"  referring  to  Western 
editors,  the  writer  observes  : 

i(  Till  I  had  seen  the  editors'  rooms  in  Denver, 
Austin,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  I  had  no  conception 
of  the  point  to  which  discomfort  could  be  carried. 
For  all  these  hardships  payment  is  small  and 
slow.  It  consists  often  of  little  but  the  satisfac- 
tion which  it  is  to  the  editors  vanity  to  be 
*  liquored '  by  the  best  man  of  the  place,  treated 
to  an  occasional  chat  with  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  to  a  chair  in  the   Overland  Mail  Office 
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whenever  he  walks  in,  to  the  hand  of  the  hotel 
proprietor  whenever  he  comes  near  the  bar,  and  to 
a  pistol-shot  once  or  twice  a  month." 

Such  a  picture  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 
Nor  do  I  suppose  it  is  much  over-coloured. 
Admitting  that  journalism  and  its  representatives 
are  far  from  flourishing  in  the  Far  West,  that  is 
no  reason  why  the  like  rule  should  prevail  in  other 
sections  of  the  American  Union.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  notices  merely  exceptional  cases.  These 
serve  to  give  a  piquancy  to  his  narrative — an 
object  which  authors  of  books  of  travel  rarely,  if 
ever,  disdain. 

My  own  experience,  however,  has  been  of  a 
wholly  different  complexion.  But,  then,  my 
sojourn  was  not  protracted  in  those  remoter 
regions  where  the  recurrent  exchange  of  pistol- 
shots  is  recognized  as  an  amenity  of  social  life. 
Having  visited  Philadelphia  for  the  first  time 
during  the  Civil  War,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  a  talented  fellow-countryman, 
who  happened  to  have  had  the  conduct  of  the 
principal  journal  in  the  "  City  of  Brotherly  Love." 
One   day  an  invitation  was  sent  to  my  pleasant 
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friend  to  dine  with  me  at  the  prominent  hotel  of 
the  place.  The  invitation  was  cordially  accepted, 
although  the  unforeseen  pressure  of  editorial 
duties  prevented  compliance  therewith.  Next  day 
I  was  requested  to  dine  with  my  friend  in  return. 
Among  the  topics  of  conversation  discussed  during 
the  repast  the  invitation  which  had  reluctantly  to 
be  declined  was  not  omitted. 

"  Now,"  remarked  Dr.  M ,  "  let  me  break 

to  you  a  secret.  Had  I  dined  with  you  yesterday, 
it  would  make  no  difference  whatever  in  your 
bill.  Neither  the  meal  nor  the  wine  would  be 
booked  to  you,  so  far,  at  least,  as  my  share  was 
concerned." 

So  singular  a  statement,  for  the  nonce,  created 
some  surprise.  But  this  surprise,  ere  long,  was  to 
be  increased  almost  to  the  degree  of  incredulity. 

A  apropos  of  dinners,  let  me  state,  en  passant,  that 
when  last  in  New  York  City  I  asked  the  Editor  of 
a  daily  journal  to  dine  with  me  and  a  party  of 
friends  at  the  Traveller's  Club,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  In  response  to  my  note  of  invitation  I 
duly  received  the  following  : 
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"  MY  APOLOGY  (Impromptu). 

11  Alack-a-day,  dear  Day,  your  dinner 
Were  too  much  for  so  sick  a  sinner  : 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 
Mais,  mon  Day,  come  on  Sunday,  do, 
And  share  with  me  un  simple  ragout, 

x\nd  bottle  of  Burgundy. 

"  A  bon  vivant  whose  liver's  bad 
Would  spoil  your  merriment,  begad  ! 

And  that  is  just  my  plight. 
Some  other  day,  dear  Day,  I'll  be 
More  fit  for  friends'  festivity, 

And  so,  good  Day,  good  night !" 

My  next  experience  was  that  journalists  were 
specially  favoured  in  the  great  land  of  Liberty. 
Of  this  fact  my  Philadelphia  friend  afforded  me 
convincing  practical  examples.  "Come  along 
with  me,"  quoth  the  learned  scribe  one  morning, 
"  and  I  will  initiate  you  into  the  freemasonry  of 
journalism  in  this  country.  Each  editorial  repre- 
sentative of  the  *  Gay  Science  '  not  only  has  his 
town  hotel,  where  he  is  free  and  welcome  at  all 
times,  but  his  suburban  retreat  to  boot,  where, 
possibly,  he  fares  still  better."  Forthwith  my 
obliging  Mentor  guided  me  into  an  extensive  hat 
store.  Here  the  proprietor,  who  was  most  affable, 
fitted  the  editorial  cranium  to  a  nicety,  proud 
apparently  of  his  exploit.     There    was   manifest 
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mutual  satisfaction.  One  individual  was  pleased 
with  the  excellent  "  adjustment"  he  succeeded  in 
procuring  ;  the  other,  with  the  additional  notoriety 
such  an  achievement  was  certain  to  obtain.  After 
a  goodly  share  of  palaver  on  either  side,  the 
hat  was  ordered  to  be  sent  home,  and  kindly 
courtesies  were  exchanged. 

"  There  !"  ejaculated  my  friend,  elated  at  his 
prowess,  "  that's  the  way  we  get  our  head-gear. 
I'll  tell  you  how  it's  done,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned.  The  first  time  I  don  the  hat  you 
have  seen  me  select  I  shall  just,  casually  as  it 
were,  drop  in  to  see  the  Editor  of  the  Opposition 
journal — that  is,  of  the  Republican  Party.  Of 
course  he'll  be  up  to  the  dodge.  The  following 
morning  a  }  personal '  will  appear  in  big  type. 
It  will  run  somewhat  in  this  style : 

"  '  Yesterday  we  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview 
at  our  office  with  the  Editor  of  the  Democrat. 
We  were  more  than  pleased  to  see  him  look  so 
exceedingly  hale  and  well,  but  could  not  readily 
account  for  the  gratifying  change.  Subsequently, 
we  discovered  that  his  improved  appearance  was, 
in  a  marked  measure,  due  to  the  circumstance  of 
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his  having  worn  a  new  hat  procured  at  the  stores 
of  Messrs.  Felt  and  Beaver.' 

"As  a  matter  of  good  nature,"  continued  my 
friend,  "  I  do  a  similar  kindly  office  for  him  ;  so 
it's  an  all-round  arrangement,  equally  satisfactory 
to  each  one  concerned." 

The  next  place  visited  was  the  neighbouring 
hrewery  of  Messrs.  Malt,  Hops,  and  Co.  Here 
the  sundry  samples  of  beer  produced  were  of  a 
particularly  good  quality ;  for  Philadelphia  is 
famed  for  this  branch  of  industry.  Some  special 
bottled  ale  produced  was  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  Burton-upon-Trent.  The  principals 
not  only  received  us  with  much  politeness,  but 
endeavoured  to  create  an  interest  in  the  various 
processes  of  their  manufacture.  Upon  leaving 
the  premises  my  companion  remarked  : 

"  Can  you  believe  it  ?  I  get  all  my  supply  of 
beer  from  this  establishment,  and  am  never 
charged  a  single  cent !" 

He  then  made  mention  of  tailors,  cordwainers, 
et  id  genus  ornne,  where  favours  were  obtainable 
on  precisely  similar  terms,  winding  up  with  some 
display  of  emotion : 
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"I    tell    you,     America    is   the    Paradise     of 
Editors !" 

Afterwards  the  National  Mint  was  visited. 
Here  we  met  with  the  Master,  by  whom  we  were 
politely  conducted  through  the  sundry  depart- 
ments of  the  building,  but  I  failed  to  learn  that 
United  States  gold  was  obtainable  as  readily  as 
other  commodities  which  represent  money.  This, 
however,  was  not  altogether  surprising. 

It  is  undeniable  that  American  journalists,  with 
rare  exceptions,  fare  pretty  comfortably.  Pro- 
ceed whither  they  will,  exclusive  advantages  are 
extended  to  them.  "  Passes  "  by  boat  and  "  car  " 
are  theirs  for  the  asking.  When  hotel  proprietors 
do  not  altogether  proffer  them  a  carte  blanche,  at 
least  the  fixed  tariff  for  bed  and  board  is  reduced 
one-half.  This  amounts  to  a  substantial  con- 
sideration. Now,  inasmuch  as  there  are  no  fewer 
than  six  or  seven  hundred  daily  and  about  five 
thousand  five  hundred  weekly  papers  scattered 
over  the  Great  Republic,  as  a  rule  the  "  Knights 
of  the  Pen"  must  enjoy  a  really  good  time  of  it. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  Party  politics  run  very 
high    in   the    States,    when    journalists    are   not 
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creditably  free  from  undue  bias,  or  commendably 
mindful  of  the  strict  code  of  etiquette  generally 
observable  by  the  conductors  of  Party  organs  in 
the  "Old  Country."  Still,  for  all  that,  solid 
journalistic  advantages  are  none  the  less,  even 
taking  for  granted  that  the  columns  of  news- 
papers are  not  made  the  restricted  arenas  of 
political  antagonism  or  personal  diatribe.  "  I 
have  seen,"  avers  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  "  the  Demo- 
cratic print  of  Chicago  call  its  Republican  opponent 
'a  Radical,  disunion,  disreputable,  bankrupt, 
emasculated  evening  newspaper  concern/ '  But 
such  language  is  comparatively  mild  when 
contrasted  with  the  word-warfare  so  often 
exercised  by  a  certain  class  of  Transatlantic 
journalists. 

In  short,  if  America  be  not  a  Paradise  for  the 
many,  it  is  obviously  a  Paradise  for  the  elect  who 
indite  leading  articles.  Who  would  not,  for  such 
a  consummation,  weigh  the  advantages  against 
the  disadvantages,  put  up  cheerfully  with  some 
discomforts,  even  hazarding,  if  need  be,  a  pistol- 
shot  once  or  twice  a  month  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


The  Seat  of  the  United  States  Government  is,  to 
use  a  commercial  phrase,  u  looking  up "  once 
again.  A  protracted  internecine  struggle  had 
depressed  it  considerably,  and  rendered  a  Capital 
once  renowned  for  its  "  high  jinks  w  more  than 
ordinarily  tame,  and  even  depressed.  Naturally, 
one  would  expect  to  find  Republican  simplicity 
obtain  in  a  Republic,  especially  in  that  estab- 
lished by  our  Transatlantic  Cousins,  who,  close 
upon  a  century  since,  instituted  what  they  con- 
sidered a  model  system  of  political  life  which 
was  destined  to  renovate  all  civilized  countries, 
advance  humanity,  and  transform  social  helots 
into  sovereign  citizens.  But,  unfortunately, 
human  nature  is  the  same  all  the  world  over, 
and  certain  forms  of  society  will  be  sure  to  pre- 
dominate under  given  conditions. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  makes  his  interest- 
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ing  "  Autocrat  "  talk  most  lightly  of  the  peculiar 
"  chryso-aristocracy "  that,  for  some  time  past, 
has  been  forming  in  America.  This  the  learned 
philosopher  characterizes,  not  as  a  gratia  Dei,  nor 
yet  a,  jure  divino,  but  a  de  facto  upper  stratum  of 
beings  floated  over  the  turbid  waters  of  common 
life  like  the  iridescent  film  observed  over  the  water 
about  wharfs — "  very  splendid,  though  its  origin 
may  have  been  tar,  tallow,  train  oil,  or  other  such 
unctuous  commodities."  Of  this  aristocracy, 
money  is  the  corner-stone.  Hence,  as  is  naively 
asserted,  "its  thorough  manhood  and  its  high- 
caste  gallantry  are  not  so  manifest  as  the  plate- 
glass  of  its  windows,  and  the  more  or  less  legi- 
timate heraldry  of  its  coach-panels,"  Society  in 
Washington  differs  considerably  from  what  is 
denominated  "Society"  in  all  other  important  cities 
of  the  Union.  First  and  foremost,  a  courtly  air 
pervades  it ;  inasmuch  as  foreign  Ambassadors  and 
Diplomats  bring  with  them  those  refined  and  ele- 
gant manners  that  specially  appertain  to  European 
Courts.  Such  manners  are  not  simply  contagious 
in  themselves,  but  are  imitated  by  persons  who 
have  the  good  fortune,  owing  to  office  or  position, 
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to  be  brought  into  contact  with  them.  As 
a  great  many  Americans  disdain  what  we  cha- 
racterize as  refinement,  considering  it  a  prominent 
manifestation  of  intellectual  weakness,  they  can 
the  more  readily  follow  the  mere  externals  of 
fashionable  life.  And  this  Cabinet  Ministers 
especially  do,  with  a  "  vim  "  and  a  flourish  that  is 
truly  astonishing. 

A  New  York  paper  once  published  a  com- 
munication from  an  intelligent  Correspondent, 
describing  the  daily  life  of  such  officials,  showing 
the  ruinous  cost  entailed  by  the  customary  "  recep- 
tions," and  the  weary  routine  of  "  calls,"  which 
draw  so  persistently  on  one's  time  and  patience. 
The  "  leaders "  of  ton  are  pre-eminently  the 
President  and  his  Council.  It  is  true  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  occasionally  entertain  a 
number  of  guests;  but,  while  this  is  quite  optional 
with  them,  it  becomes  obligatory  on  Cabinet 
officers.  From  New  Year's  Day  to  the  beginning 
of  Lent  is  the  grand  season  in  Washington. 
During  this  period  the  doors  of  Ministerial  resi- 
dences must  be  constantly  open,  and  the  tables 
richly  spread,  while  no   person  of  ordinary  note 
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can  remain  uninvited.  The  knowledge  of  what 
they  have  to  do  during  each  Session  of  Congress 
must  press  hardly  upon  State  officials  whose  in- 
comes are  necessarily  restricted,  that  is,  provided 
they  do  not  possess  considerable  private  resources. 
Imposing  furnished  residences,  in  fashionable 
quarters,  have  to  be  engaged  at  extravagantly 
high  rents,  which,  after  all,  must  be  considered 
moderate,  taking  into  account  the  wear  and  tear 
that  both  houses  and  furniture  will,  necessarily, 
have  to  undergo.  Each  Minister  is  expected  to 
give  seven  receptions  during  the  "season/*  the  first 
being  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  the  others  on 
alternate  Wednesdays.  The  hours  fixed  for 
those  friendly  visits  are  from  2  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m., 
when  the  ladies  of  the  family  must  be  ready 
to  receive  all  who  feel  desirous  of  presenting 
themselves.  Sometimes  six  hundred  guests,  or 
even  more,  congregate  on  such  social  occasions. 
But  the  two  evening  receptions  that  follow 
far  eclipse  the  others,  as  perhaps  two  or 
three  thousand  invitations  might  possibly  be 
honoured. 

The    various    entertainments    involve    a    large 
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outlay  for  flowers,  wines,  chocolate,  tea,  cakes, 
and  extra  service,  the  mere  distribution  of  invita- 
tion cards  alone  costing  on  some  occasions  little 
short  of  one  hundred  dollars.  To  enjoy  a 
thorough  "  crush,"  and  get  a  glimpse  of  American 
high  life,  it  is  indispensable  to  be  present  at 
an  evening  reception,  and  partake  of  the  claret- 
cup,  sherry,  champagne,  and  chicken  salad,  which 
invariably  go  the  round  at  such  festive  times. 
One  "  Cabinet  lady,"  in  sooth,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  sufficient  salad  for  her  numerous 
visitors,  although  she  had  procured  six  dozen 
chickens  in  order  to  make  it.  The  quantity  of 
claret,  sherry,  and  "green  seal"  consumed  at  these 
gatherings  may  generally  be  calculated  by  gallons 
and  dozens. 

Furthermore,  during  the  Winter  it  is  customary 
for  Cabinet  Ministers  to  entertain  at  set  dinners 
persons  of  position,  such  as  Senators,  Representa- 
tives, Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Diplomatic 
Body,  and  other  individuals  of  mark  and  con- 
sequence. The  season  opens  in  December,  and 
only  closes  with  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 
This  is  another  heavy  item   of  expenditure  that 
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cannot  possibly  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  fairly 
surmised  that,  taking  every  incumbent  outlay 
into  consideration,  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Cabinet  is  obliged  to  disburse  something  like  from 
eighteen  thousand  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
during  the  year  in  order  to  keep  up  a  needful 
establishment  and  his  position  as  a  "leader"  of 
Society. 

Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  official 
salary  of  a  Minister  is  but  eight  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  it  shows  pretty  clearly  that  it  requires 
considerable  aid  from  other  quarters  to  sustain  the 
immense  demands  made  upon  such  an  administra- 
tive functionary.  Those  who  have  not  means  of 
their  own  are  hence  necessitated  to  find  it;  and  I 
apprehend  that  occasionally  very  unstatesman- 
like  proceedings,  resulting  in  scandal,  are  but 
the  necessary  consequences  of  a  bankrupt  purse. 
Grand  and  extravagant  displays,  like  those  I  have 
noticed,  may  be  seemly  enough  in  Monarchical 
countries,  which  the  Americans  feign  to  look  upon 
with  compassion,  or  contempt,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  but  not  for  a  great  Nation  which  professes 
to  be  as  a  beacon  to  others,  and  that  prides  herself 
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upon  the  vast  advance  she  has  made  on  the  path 
of  political  and  social  life.  From  what  the  Corre- 
spondent to  the  New  York  print  affirms,  even 
"  assemblies  "  at  the  White  House  are  not  over  and 
above  remarkable  for  the  etiquette  they  display. 
During  Polk's  administration,  it  appears  such 
marked  rowdyism  was  evinced  whenever  the 
President  issued  invitations,  that  the  practice  of 
giving  solid  refreshments  was  relinquished.  On 
one  occasion,  lemonade  happened  to  be  served 
to  the  numerous  guests.  A  gentleman  seized  a 
pitcher  and  tumbler  and  gallantly  proffered  drink 
to  the  ladies,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  The 
manner  was  unique.  He  would  fill  the  tumbler 
and  hand  it  to  one,  and  when  she  had  drunk,  he 
would  pour  all  that  remained  in  the  glass  on 
the  carpet,  re-fill  the  vessel  and  hand  it  to 
another,  and  again  pour  out  the  dregs,  until 
both  the  carpet  and  the  dress  of  every  lady 
in  his  vicinity  were  utterly  ruined. 

The  Washingtonians  have  improved  upon  the 
European  model  of  fashionable  life.  We  are 
informed  that  the  mode  of  paying  and  returning 
visits  is  attended  with  much  trouble  and  expense, 
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to  say  nothing  of  fatigue  and  loss  of  time.  For 
example,  whoever  has  called  and  left  a  card  at 
a  "morning  reception"  is,  owing  to  the  crass 
custom  that  prevails,  entitled  to  two  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  call.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  incum- 
bent on  the  ladies  of  the  family  to  leave  their 
■cards,  together  with  the  official  card  of  the  Minister. 
Afterwards,  the  call  must  be  acknowledged  by  an 
invitation  to  an  "  evening  reception."  Owing  to 
this  interminable  labour,  a  carriage  is  necessary, 
with  a  smart  footman,  to  make  inquiries  at  the 
bouses  of  friends,  and  deliver  cards  when  the  lady 
inmates  are  not  "at  home." 

Thus,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  while  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  as  they  list  as 
regards  dispensing  hospitality,  being  considered 
transient  visitors,  Cabinet  Ministers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  sorely  saddled  with  this  onerous  obliga- 
tion. Whether  they  own  or  rent  dwellings  in 
the  "  Gay  Capitol "  or  not,  in  consequence  of 
their  office,  they  are  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
citizens  proper,  and,  therefore,  bound  to  entertain. 
The  obvious  fact  is,  that  the  Goddess  of  Fashion 
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has  her  temple  in  the  "  City  of  Monuments." 
There  she  possesses  devotees  as  servile  as  any  she 
might  have  in  countries  where  Republics  are  dis- 
paragingly regarded,  and  considered  impracticable 
systems,  sure,  after  a  time,  to  disintegrate  through 
their  own  inherent  weakness.  If,  as  Wendell 
Holmes  remarks,  there  be  "  a  good  deal  of  run- 
ning down,  of  degeneration  and  waste  of  life, 
among  the  richer  classes "  of  America,  surely 
nowhere  throughout  the  States  are  these  pro- 
cesses going  on  so  rapidly  as  in  Washington,  and 
among  the  "  leaders  "  of  Society. 

The  prominent  men  of  Washington  may,  truly, 
be  said  to  live  in  glass  houses.  Their  modes  of 
life  and  their  resources,  their  prejudices  and  their 
weaknesses,  their  virtues  and  their  vices,  are  freely 
exposed,  and  made  the  subjects  of  public  comment. 
For  this  result  we  are  indebted  to  the  ubiquitous 
special  "  interviewer "  and  the  ordinary  news- 
paper correspondent.  It  is  but  a  few  months 
since  the  Chicago  Times  enterprisingly  essayedj  to 
gratify  the  already  semi-sated  curiosity  of  its 
readers  by  publishing  the  manner  in  which  "  the 
would-be   Presidents   who   live   in  Washington,'1 
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live,  move,  and  have  their  being.  One  eminent 
politician,  it  is  alleged,  entertains  very  little  in  a 
general  way,  preferring  to  have  his  friends  dine 
with  him  singly.  He  has  a  pair  of  only  "  so-so  " 
horses,  which  he  drives  in  a  Victoria,  and  is  a 
frequent  companion  of  the  President,  particularly 
on  Sundays,  "  when  Mrs.  Hayes  does  not  like  to 
have  the  Presidential  carriage  taken  out."  Another 
Senator,  "  who  swears  that  he  never  thought  of 
the  Presidency,"  and  who  is  addicted  to  ejacula- 
tion— "  By  the  Eternal !"  being  his  favourite 
oath — is  set  down  as  a  rich  man,  who  lives  as  rich 
men  do,  yet  "  without  display,  or  any  snobbish 
exhibitions  of  wealth."  This  individual  inhabits 
a  fine  brown-stone  dwelling,  in  a  locality  noted 
for  '*  historical  houses ;"  gives  good  entertain- 
ments ;  keeps  a  pair  of  fine  horses,  "  somewhat 
advanced  in  years "  and  excellent  travellers  ;  is 
seldom  seen  in  a  carriage  save  after  Senate  hours  ; 
patronises  the  street-cars  on  his  daily  trips  to 
the  Capitol;  and,  consequently,  does  not  take 
exercise  enough. 

Another  well-known  Washingtonian,  Mr.  Fish, 
is  described  as  being  severely  close  in  his  financial 
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transactions,    and   yet   lavishly    generous    in   his 
public   and    private   courtesies.     Every   year   his 
stipend  as  Secretary  of  State  goes  on  house  rent, 
while    he    keeps  up  "an  establishment  of  which 
the  Nation  need  not  be  ashamed."     In  order  to 
support  "  the  dignity  "  of  his   official  position,  he 
expends  no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a-year,  that  is  just  forty -two  thousand  dollars  in 
excess  of  his  salary.     Then,   there  is  a  model  re- 
tiring military  Senator,  half  a  book-worm,  by-the- 
bye,  who  is   content  with  "  a  comfortable  house," 
adjacent  to  a  prominent  square.     A  most  remark- 
able statesman  this,  inasmuch  as  every  hour  not 
devoted  to  Congressional    duties  is   spent   in  his 
library;  so  that,  beyond  question,  he  is  the  "  most 
studious    man    in    the    House,"   and     the     "  only 
Member  of  the  lower  branch    of   Congress    who 
tries    to    keep   up    a    general    course    of   reading 
outside  the  humdrum  routine  work   of  politics." 
This  notable  veteran,  it  is  further  averred,   pos- 
sesses  neither   horses    nor   carriages ;    only   that 
when  the  hard  work  of  the  Winter  begins  to  tell 
upon  him,  and  when  the  Spring   days   come,  '•  he 
takes  to  horse-back  riding."     Then,  there  is  the 
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formidable  Democratic  Presidential  Candidate, 
Speaker  Randall,  who  is  content  with  "a  very 
modest,  three-story  brick  structure,  in  an  un- 
fashionable location."  The  house  is  small,  it  is 
said,  not  capacious  enough  for  ordinary  social 
courtesies,  which  one  in  Mr.  Randall's  position 
is  compelled  to  extend.  It  suffices  for  all  re- 
quirements nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  its  owner  is 
"  modest  in  his  entertainments,  and  independent 
enough  to  defy  some  social  precedents."  Being  a 
strict  disciple  of  J.  B.  Gough,  at  his  entertainments 
no  intoxicants  are  permitted.  No  set  dinners  are 
given,  save  once  or  twice  a  month  during  "Winter, 
when  receptions  take  place,  the  invitations 
being  by  cards.  "  The  house,"  moreover,  "  is 
so  small,  that  it  takes  nearly  the  entire  Winter 
to  c  make  the  rounds '  of  the  necessary  social 
invitations." 

There  is  not  a  prominent  city  in  the  American 
Union  that  has  not  its  public  benefactor.  In 
Washington  the  ex-banker,  Mr.  Corcoran,  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  Irish  race  from  which  he 
sprung,  has  done  much  to  encourage  a  taste  for 
the  Arts.     His  munificence  has  founded  a  Fine 
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Art  Gallery  (which  occupies  a  prominent  position 
near  the  Executive  Mansion),  and  other  excellent 
institutions  calculated  to  improve  and  elevate  his 
fellow-countrymen.  Being  a  man  of  generous 
and  noble  sentiments,  the  ostensible  object  of  his 
life  was  not  so  much  to  amass  wealth,  as  to  do 
good  with  what  he  possessed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE    "    HUE   OF   THE   UNIVERSE." 


One  day  while  I  was  dining  with  Mr.  Henry 
"Wadsworth  Longfellow  and  other  literary  celebri- 
ties at  the  Atlantic  Club  (which  is  held  at  the 
Parker  House),  the  subject  of  conversation  at 
the  end  of  the  table  at  which  I  sat,  turned  upon 
the  slang  designation  bestowed  upon  the  classic 
Capital  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  who  was  seated  next  to  me,  essayed  to 
unfold  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  Hub."  He 
defined  it  as  the  nave  or  "  stock "  of  a  wheel 
from  which  the  several  spokes  diverge.  This 
explanation  proved  so  far  satisfactory  that  it 
elicited  no  contradiction.  As  regards  the  original 
application  of  the  phrase,  "  Hub  of  the  Universe," 
I  am  still  in  doubt.  I  have,  notwithstanding,  a 
vague  idea  that  it  was  bestowed  upon  the  Bosto- 
nians  by  the  New  Yorkers,  in  order  to  gratify  a 
little  malicious  feeling  induced  by  jealousy,  if  not 
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to  exhibit  a  species  of  revenge  for  "  being  looked 
down  upon  "  as  a  mere  commercial,  money-getting 
community. 

A  wonderful  "  Old  Country  "  air  pervades  Society 
in  Boston.  In  New  York  one  witnesses  much 
meretricious  show  and  vulgar  self-assertion. 
Here  there  is  lit  tie  or  no  attempt  at  either.  A 
respected  resident,  discoursing  on  the  Fashions, 
remarked  to  me,  that  "  Should  it  please  Mrs. 
Agassiz  (the  wife  of  the  late  eminent  Pro- 
fessor of  Harvard  University)  to  appear  abroad 
in  a  cotton  costume,  not  a  lady  in  Boston  bat- 
would  follow  suit,  so  contagious  would  be  the 
example."  If  one  is  charmed  with  the  sim- 
plicity, gentility,  quiet,  and  home-life  that  prevails 
in  this  interesting  region,  one  meets,  now  and 
again,  with  some  disagreeable  drawbacks  in  the 
form  of  social  anomalies.  Boston  is  not  only  the 
charmed  centre  to  which  men  of  genius  and 
learning  gravitate ;  it  is  likewise  the  home  of 
strong-minded  women.  Not  "  blue-stockings " 
simply,  for  such  would  be  inoffensive  ;  but  females 
who  endeavour  to  rival  the  sterner  sex  in  their 
special  professional  avocations. 
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Once  I  had  the  ill-luck  to  encounter  three 
ladies,  tall  and  lathy  of  figure,  with  cadaverous 
countenances  and  swarthy  complexions,  grave  as 
owls,  and  otherwise  not  particularly  prepossessing. 
They  happened  to  be  regularly-ordained  pastors 
of  churches.  I  could  with  difficulty  restrain  my 
risibility  at  the  intelligence.  I  tried  mildly  to 
"chaff"  them,  without  producing  the  slightest 
impression.  Hence,  for  the  suaviter  in  modo  I 
substituted  the  fortiter  in  re.  I  inquired  how 
they  could  possibly  reconcile  their  spiritual  office 
and  the  exercise  of  its  functions  with  the  apostolic 
injunction  that  women  were  not  to  teach  but  to 
keep  silence  in  churches  ?  One  of  the  trio,  more 
ready  at  repartee  than  her  reverend  sisters, 
sharply  retorted  :  "  We  don't  care  about  what 
Saint  Paul  says  ;"  laying  drawling  emphasis  upon 
the  final  word.  I  considered  after  this  curt 
rejoinder,  and  as  women  are  said  to  be  incapable 
of  reasoning,  that  I  had  better  "  knock  under," 
thus  giving  my  fair  opponents  the  delusive 
satisfaction  of  having  gained  a  veritable  victory. 
Doubtless,  there  are  women  in  Boston  who,  like 
Wendell    Holmes's    Professor,    fancy    that  some 

14 
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men  would  sooner  see  them  stand  on  their  head 
than  use  it  for  any  purpose  of  thought.  If,  as  is 
alleged  by  the  same  facile  author,  "  there  are  men 
that  it  weakens  one  to  talk  with  an  hour  more 
•  than  a  day's  fasting  would  do,"  what  exhaustion 
must  a  protracted  conversation  induce,  when 
indulged  in  with  women  of  the  "Equal  Rights 
Party  "  ? 

Of  course,  Mr.  Longfellow's  home  at  Cambridge, 
a  suburb  of  Boston,  is  the  chief  source  of  attrac- 
tion. The  house  itself  possesses  some  historical 
interest,  inasmuch  as  it  served  for  General 
Washington's  head-quarters  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  library  is  unique  of  its  kind. 
It  contains  a  large  number  of  volumes  on  every 
imaginable  subject,  and  yet  the  supply  is  ever 
augmenting,  as  books  constantly  arrive  from  all 
quarters.  Once  my  venerable  host  observed  to 
me,  referring  to  the  superabundance  of  literature 
everywhere  scattered  around,  "Although  I  may 
not  read  them,  still  I  like  to  have  books  about  me." 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  Mr. 
Longfellow's  gifted  mind  and  genial  nature. 
Every   subject   calculated   to   arouse    intellectual 
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interest  is,  to  employ  a  homely  simile,  at  his 
fingers'  ends.  He  takes  a  particular  pleasure 
in  entertaining  his  friends.  From  the  highest 
and  most  abstruse  topics  he  will  gradually  de- 
scend to  matters  of  the  simplest  significance, 
being  equally  philosophical  and  playful.  Not 
only  does  he  take  a  justifiable  pride  in  possessing 
works  in  all  departments  of  literature  ;  he  con- 
descends to  small  things,  and  even  exhibits  a 
penchant  for  pipe-collecting.  His  admirers  are 
aware  of  this  peculiarity,  and  considerately 
administer  to  it.  One  evening  after  tea,  having 
adjourned  to  his  sanctum,  Mr.  Longfellow  pro- 
ceeded to  open  a  small  case  of  rare  tobacco,  which 
I  subsequently  ascertained  to  have  been  the  gift 
of  a  Southerner.  After  selecting  a  pipe  from 
his  collection,  he  filled  it  with  the  fragrant 
narcotic,  which  he  politely  handed  to  me,  mean- 
while remarking  :  "  Upon  being  presented  with 
the  case  of  tobacco  I  have  just  laid  aside,  the 
strict  but  strange  injunction  was  laid  upon  me, 
'  Let  no  d Yankee  smoke  of  this  !' "  Con- 
sequently, not  coming  within  the  restriction,  I  was 
the  first  person  on  whom  the  favour  was  conferred. 

14—2 
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One  morning  I  accompanied  Mr.  Longfellow  to 
view  the  site  of  the  smithy  upon  which  he  founded 
the  popular  poem  of  "  The  Village  Blacksmith/' 
and  thus  immortalized  in  verse.  It  lies  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  a  branch  road,  contiguous  to 
Harvard  University,  and  not  far  distant  from  the 
poet's  dwelling.  The  main  object  of  interest,  of 
course,  was  gone.  Only  the  surrounding  walls  and 
trees  had  been  left  unmolested.  The  Cambridge 
local  authorities,  like  the  Roman  municipal  body 
of  late  so  caustically  criticized  by  "  Ouida," 
became  seized  with  the  mania  for  "  improvement."' 
Accordingly,  in  the  heat  of  their  distemper  they 
had  the  famous  smithy  razed  to  the  ground  in 
order  to  prepare  the  place  for  sale  as  a  "  town 
lot."  The  poet  expressed  to  me  his  deep  dis- 
approval of  such  an  unforeseen  and  unjustifiable 
occurrence,  affirming  that  had  he  but  had  the 
slightest  intimation  of  the  intention  of  the  civic 
iconoclasts,  he  himself  would  have  purchased  the 
property  as  it  originally  stood.  Such  an  audacious 
act  of  Vandalism  is  scarcely  conceivable,  espe- 
cially when  perpetrated  by  fellow-townsmen. 

I   remember   one   interesting    instance   of  Mr. 
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Longfellow's  sympathy  with  suffering  humanity. 
It  impressed  me  forcibly.  Rather  late  one  bitter 
wintry  night,  when  the  wind  was  hoarsely  howling 
outside  and  the  snow  was  falling  thick  and  fast, 
a  knock  came  to  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  the 
housekeeper.  She  entered  the  librae,  gently 
approached  her  master,  and  whispered  something 
in  his  ear.  Mr.  Longfellow's  sympathies  I  found 
were  awakened.  He  went  to  one  place  and  then 
to  another,  and  at  length  procured  some  money 
from  an  escritoire  wThich  he  handed  to  the  servant. 
Shortly  afterwards  I  got  to  know  that  a  poor  old 
man  had  applied  for  charity,  no  unusual  occurrence, 
as  the  streets  of  America,  no  more  than  those 
of  Europe,  are  not  paved  with  gold.  "  Although 
the  calls  are  numerous,"  quoth  the  poet,  "  I  never 
refuse  aid  to  anyone !"  This  confession  caused 
me  to  repeat  aloud  some  favourite  lines,  which 
having  found  somewhere,  I  committed  to  memory, 
but,  like  Mr.  Longfellow,  am  ignorant  of  the 
author.     They  run  thus  : 


"  Give,  give,  be  always  giving, 
He  that  gives  not  is  not  living  ; 

The  more  you  give,  the  more  you  live." 
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Mr.  Longfellow,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe, 
is  the  great  literary  luminary  of  Boston.  Being 
possessed  of  comparative  affluence  and  with  abun- 
dant leisure  at  his  disposal,  it  is  understood  that 
he  should  act  in  the  arduous  capacity  of  a  repre- 
sentative man,  and  dispense  polite  hospitalities 
to  strangers,  particularly  so  as  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  such  a  universal  favourite. 

"  To  whom  shall  I  introduce  you  V  observed 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Cullen  Bryant,  of  New  York,  to 
me,  when  upon  the  point  of  starting  for  the  ac- 
knowledged Athens  of  the  United  States. 

"  To  Mr.  Longfellow,"  I  rejoined. 

"  Well,"  softly  remarked  the  veteran  poet  and 
journalist,  "when  you  are  introduced  to  him,  you 
are  introduced  to  everybody  worth  knowing." 
And  such  I  found  to  be  the  case. 

Notwithstanding  that  Boston  contains  a  galaxy 
of  brilliant  lights,  men  of  high  literary  and 
scientific  attainments  and  reputation,  it  is  an 
anomaly  which  must  needs  exercise  a  potent  in- 
fluence on  the  public  mind  to  learn  that  the 
papers  which  yield  the  largest  profit  to  their 
proprietors  are  old  story-telling  "  weeklies/'  such 
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as  the  True  Flag  and  the  Waverley  Magazine. 
"The  Atlantic  Monthly"  according  to  one  journal, 
"  would  like  to  do  as  well,  but  it  can't ;  indeed, 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  good-natured 
Bostonians  who  have  no  idea  of  Longfellow, 
Motley,  Lowell,  or  any  other  literary  men  who 
have  made  their  city  celebrated." 

In  Boston,  and  the  whole  region  round  about, 
Unitarianism  and  Universalism  are  in  the  ascen- 
dant. I  have  been  in  some  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts where,  greatly  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
no  Episcopalian  Church.  Still  I  was  struck  with 
the  Sacramentarian  tendency  of  several  of  the 
clergy.  One  Universalist  minister  openly  avowed 
to  me,  in  presence  of  a  brother  clergyman,  that 
he  believed  the  ministry  were  duly  authorized 
and  empowered  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the 
faithful  and  to  give  absolution  in  due  form.  He 
relied  on  "  the  power  of  the  Keys  "  as  implicitly 
as  any  ecclesiastic  of  the  Latin  Church. 

There  is  a  society  in  Boston  having  for  its 
object  the  encouragement  of  home  studies  among 
young  women,  so  that  they  shall  acquire  a  habit 
of  systematic  reading,  by  devoting  a  portion  of 
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each  day  to  the  agreeable  exercise.  A  central 
committee  of  management  arrange  courses  of 
reading  and  plans  of  work.  Women,  however, 
according  to  their  taste  or  leisure,  may  select  one 
or  more  of  the  given  tasks.  From  time  to  time 
aid  is  furnished  either  through  directions  or 
advice  conveyed  by  means  of  correspondence. 
During  the  past  year  over  seven  thousand  letters 
were  written  to  students  residing  in  most  of 
the  States.  The  term  of  correspondence  opens 
annually  in  October  and  closes  in  June. 

One  Sunday  evening,  while  dining  at  the 
Parker  House,  I  espied  my  revered  friend,  Mr. 
Emerson,  at  an  opposite  table.  Having  crossed 
over  to  him,  I  suggested  that,  as  soon  as  dinner 
was  despatched,  he  should  join  me  in  a  glass  of 
Burgundy  and  a  cigar.  His  acquiescence  was 
cordial.  Accordingly,  in  due  course,  we  both 
retired  to  an  upper  chamber.  Shortly  afterwards 
some  observations  fell  from  his  lips  that  are 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  if  only  for  the  benefit 
of  British  noblemen  and  others,  who,  perchance, 
may  be  induced  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  visit 
the  intellectual  capital  of  the  States.    To  my  utter 
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astonishment  the  Seer  of  America  mentioned  how 
he  had  been  invited  out  to  dinner  for  that  very 
day,  but  could  not  take  advantage  of  the  hospi- 
tality which  had  been  proffered  to  him,  owing  to 
a  comparatively  trivial  occurrence.  He  had  not 
brought  his  dress  clothes  with  him  from  Concord, 
the  place  of  his  abode.  "  What !"  thought  T, 
"such  a  distinguished  man  as  Emerson — one 
who  would  be  welcomed  anywhere  in  any  garb — 
to  be  so  apparently  squeamish  respecting  the 
usages  of  polite  American  society  !" 

Anon  he  remarked  :  "  Scions  of  your  English 
aristocracy  come  over  here  with  introductions,  and, 
of  course,  like  all  your  countrymen  of  note,  receive 
whatever  attention  we  can  bestow.  But  most  of 
them  seem  not  to  have  the  remotest  idea  of  our 
habits,  or  what  is  due  to  us  in  courtesy;  and, 
when  they  are  asked  to  dinner  at  our  houses,  they 
actually  come  attired  in  shooting-jackets,  as  though 
any  sort  of  dress  was  good  enough  for  the  denizens 
of  a  Republic  !" 

The  error  pointed  out  I  have  invariably  en- 
deavoured to  avoid,  preferring  to  be  scrupulously 
particular  rather  than  the  least  indifferent  to  my 
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external  appearance.  The  best  class  of  Americans, 
especially  in  Boston,  are  extremely  sensitive  with 
regard  to  etiquette.  They  like  formality  even 
where  politeness  is  concerned,  and  take  umbrage 
at  what  they  consider  the  slightest  breach  of 
decorum. 

The  foreign  element,  in  the  New  England 
States,  not  excepting  Boston,  is  considered  rather 
detrimental  to  public  manners  and  morals.  In 
other  respects,  however,  it  assuredly  must  be 
regarded  as  advantageous.  "Wendell  Holmes 
speaks  disparagingly  enough  of  the  representative 
Yankee.  "I  am  satisfied,"  avers  this  shrewd 
observer  of  human  nature,  "  that  such  a  set  of 
black-coated,  stiff-jointed,  soft-muscled,  paste- 
complexioned  youth  as  we  can  boast  in  our 
Atlantic  cities,  never  before  sprung  from  loins  of 
Anglo-Saxon  lineage."  Subsequently,  he  affirms 
his  belief  that  "  the  total  climatic  influences  here 
are  getting  up  a  number  of  new  patterns  of 
humanity,  some  of  which  are  not  an  improvement 
on  the  old  model."  Then  he  proceeds  to  portray 
the  rising  generation  as  being  "  clipper-built, 
sharp  in  the  bows,  long  in  the  spars,  slender  to 
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look  at,  and  fast  to  go,"  analogous  to  a  modern 
ship,  the  forms  of  which  the  elements  impress 
upon  the  builder.  Even  Donn  Piatt  confesses 
that  "  the  Yankee  brain  is  not  lovable,  but  that 
being  brain,  like  blood,  it  will  tell."  Again,  blend- 
ing commendation  with  censure,  he  remarks  : 

"  There  is  more  intellectual  life,  more  books  read, 
and  journals  and  magazines  taken  in  one  New 
England  village  than  in  all  the  South.  These 
much-despised,  narrow-chested,  slender-legged, 
nasal  specimens  of  humanity,  with  their  keen, 
grasping  avarice  and  little  meannesses,  make  our 
books,  give  us  our  science,  art,  and  literature, 
supply  the  material  world  with  all  its  great 
inventions,  cheat  us  to  our  faces  when  we 
deal  with  them,  and  whip  us  when  we  appeal 
to  arms." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


TIPPLING. 


WENDELL  Holmes  assumes  that  "  hospitality  is  a 
good  deal  a  matter  of  latitude."  And  might  not 
tippling  be  reasonably  referred  to  the  like  cause  ? 
I  apprehend  so.  The  inordinate  craving  for  strong 
-drink  is  so  marked  among  some  people,  that  such 
a  theory  does  not  seem  far-fetched  or  indefensible. 
Possibly,  it  would  not  be  very  hazardous  to  assert 
that  a  few  of  the  vices,  no  less  than  the  virtues, 
which  characterize  humanity,  are  partially  owing, 
if  not  directly  traceable,  to  geographical,  climatic, 
and  atmospherical  causes.  Among  the  notable 
peculiarities  of  Americans,  that  of  tippling  is 
prominently  conspicuous.  Our  Cousins  are,  as  it 
were,  "  to  the  manner  born.',  If  there  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  the  New  England  States,  where  a  con- 
siderable profession  is  made  of  religion,  and  where 
-Christian  ministers  are  frequently  total  abstainers. 
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Taking,  however,  the  Americans  as  a  body,  they 
unquestionably  exhibit  a  proneness  to  this  vicious 
habit,  causing  thereby  no  small  share  of  anxiety 
to  those  philanthropists  and  sociologists  who- 
regard  the  drinking  customs  of  the  people  as  the 
chief  bane  of  the  Republic.  And,  probably,  they 
are  right  in  their  apprehension. 

In  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  the 
practice  of  tippling  is  most  indulged.  When 
people  are  brought  together,  either  by  business  or 
idleness,  the  ceremony  of  "  liquoring "  appears 
indispensable.  One  could  scarcely  offend  an 
American  more  than  by  declining  an  invitation  to 
take  a  drink.  Often  have  I,  by  endeavouring  to- 
avoid  the  possibility  of  an  offence,  been  morally 
compelled  to  accept  favours  of  this  nature, 
although,  were  I  to  consult  my  own  wishes,  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  preferred  not.  The  temptation 
to  touch  the  dangerous  cup  is  considerable — so 
strong,  indeed,  at  times  as  not  to  be  resisted. 
As  a  means  of  recreation,  the  bulk  of  the  male 
population  resort  to  hotel-bars  and  similar  places. 
Here  men  drink  and  chat,  form  social  groups, 
and  persevere  in  treating  each  other,  until  the 
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possibility  is  that  they  take,  to  employ  a  popular 
phrase,  "  more  than  is  good  for  them."  The  dis- 
comforts consequent  upon  hotel  life  force  strangers 
to  have  recourse  to  the  "  bars  "  and  the  billiard- 
rooms.  These  are  made  tempting  and  inviting, 
not  alone  by  their  glare,  but  by  their  exquisite 
appointments.  Some  of  the  hotel-bars  and  billiard- 
rooms  are  most  elaborately  furnished  and  richly 
decorated.  The  former,  especially,  are  rendered 
terribly  tempting  by  the  luxurious  sofas  and  easy- 
chairs  that  are  scattered  around  the  saloons. 
Sometimes  these  saloons  become  so  densely 
thronged  that  there  is  much,  difficulty  in  elbowing 
one's  way  to  the  "bar,"  where  showily-dressed 
male  attendants,  conspicuous  for  jewellery,  im- 
maculate linen  aprons,  and  having  their  shirt- 
sleeves tucked  up,  perform  the  occult  mysteries  of 
their  spiritual  office. 

The  Americans  are  not  wanting  in  the  power  of 
invention.  Hence  the  variety  of  drinks  ingeni- 
ously concocted  at  public  places  of  refreshment. 
"  Man  is  a  creature  born  of  habitudes,"  observes 
the  recondite  "Tristram  Shandy;  "  an  axiom  which 
in  the  mere  matter  of  potations  is  daily  verified 
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by  Transatlantic  friends.  The  practice  is  to 
commence  with  a  brandy  or  gin  "  cocktail "  before 
breakfast,  by  way  of  an  appetizer.  Subsequently, 
a  "  digester "  will  be  needed.  Then,  in  due 
course  and  at  certain  intervals,  a  ''refresher/'  a 
"reposer,"  a  "settler,"  a  "  cooler,"  an  "invigorator," 
a,  "  sparkler,"  and  a  "  rouser,"  pending  the  final 
"nightcap,"  or  midnight  dram.  Let  me  re- 
hearse the  names  of  the  drinks  most  in  vogue. 
They  may  be  thus  enumerated  :  Mint  julep  and 
julep  a  la  Captain  Marryat,  brandy  julep,  whiskey 
julep,  gin  julep,  rum  julep,  champagne  cobbler, 
sherry  cobbler,  brandy  smash,  gin  cocktail,  Jersey 
lightning,  soda  cocktail,  gin  sangaree,  American 
milk  punch,  Scotch  whiskey  skin,  brandy  sour  or 
brandy  fix,  beer  sangaree,  peach  brandy  and 
honey,  "  Tom  and  Jerry,"  black  stripe,  sleeper, 
hot  spiced  rum,  brandy  flip,  "  Stonewall  Jackson," 
€gg  n°gg  or  auld  man's  milk,  burnt  brandy  and 
peach,  yard  of  flannel,  locomotive,  corpse  reviver, 
stone  fence,  Baltimore  egg  nogg,  iced  and  mixed 
punch,  the  alderman's  punch,  gin  twist,  "Presi- 
dent Washington,"  "  President  Lincoln,"  and 
"  General  Grant." 
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It  is  not  generally  regarded  in  the  slightest 
degree  derogatory  for  any  gentleman  to  take 
refreshment  at  public  "bars."  I  have  imbibed 
at  these  places  with  members  of  the  Government, 
the  Senate,  and  the  Legislature — with  judges, 
generals,  and  even  clergymen.  However,  I  was 
not  oblivious  enough  but  to  perceive  that  what 
considers  itself  the  "  best  society "  is  opposed, 
more  or  less,  to  such  places  of  public  resort. 
That  they  are  morally  and  socially  injurious  in 
their  tendency,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many 
a  man,  through  frequenting  them,  is  induced 
to  overleap  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and 
rush  into  excess.  Even  this  result  does  not 
embrace  the  worst  features  of  a  practice  for  which 
there  really  seems  no  remedy.  Quarrels  and 
altercations  sometimes  occur ;  much  time  and 
money  are  unprofitably  wasted ;  while  a  habit 
is  fostered  which  now  and  again  terminates  in 
the  destruction  of  a  young  man's  character  and 
prospects. 

In  New  York  and  other  large  cities,  bar-rooms 
of  a  peculiar  character  abound.  From  the 
external   appearance   of    the   "  stores "    in   which 
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these  places  of  accommodation  are  concealed,  the 
uninitiated    would    never    suspect   that  anything 
was  wrong.     You  enter  a  showy,  highly  respectable 
looking    establishment  —  it    might   be    that    of  a 
fruiterer   or   a   grocer — where    everything    looks 
"  serene."       Should    materfamilias    and  her    dear 
daughters  happen    to    pass    by   and    observe   the 
grave  head  of  the  family   within  such  premises, 
how  could  they,  dear  innocent  souls  !  fancy  what 
delicious  charm    formed  the  source  of  attraction 
there  ?     Alas    for  human  deception  !     Just   walk 
through    the     store    proper,    undeterred   by    any 
apparent  obstacle  in  your  path,  and  after  a  while 
turn  to  the  right  or  to  the   left,   and   then  a  new 
and,   to    a  novice,  startling   scene   will    open    up 
before   you.     You    will    find   a   neatly    fitted    up 
"  bar,"    replete    with    every     needful     accessory, 
and,   possibly,   at   any    time    of  the    day,  a  half- 
dozen  or  a  dozen  "  quiet "  folk  like  yourself  enjoy- 
ing themselves  over  their  favourite  tipple. 

I  have,  in  my  American  travels,  met  with  people 
who  do  not  like  to  drink  much  at  one  place,  let  it 
be  a  bar-room  or  even  a  Club.  Others,  again,  are 
fond   of  tippling,    but   they  like  to  gratify  their 
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taste  without  being  observed.  The  famous 
Theodore  Hook  had  a  pet  passion  for  imbibition, 
which  finally  proved  fatal  to  him.  This  infirmity 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  as  far  as  possible  when 
in  company.  Hence  he  appropriated  a  favourite 
corner  by  the  refectory-door  of  the  Athenaeum 
Club,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  member. 
From  this  snuggery  he  gave  his  orders  to  the 
waiters,  who  had  long  learnt  the  import  of  his 
hieroglyphical  language.  The  calls  were  repeated 
for  "  toast-and-water,"  or  "  lemonade."  But  the 
former  meant  brandy,  and  the  latter  was  the 
synonym  for  gin  !  So  that  his  drink  was  not 
the  unalcoholic  infusion  of  Vervain,  or  of  the 
herb  Hanea,  so  praised  for  its  effects  by  iElian, 
and  which  the  physiologist  "  Walter  Shandy " 
recommends  to  his  devoted  brother  "  Tristram," 
of  immortal  memory. 

A  curious  specimen  of  the  genus  homo  is  to  be 
found  in  the  bar-rooms  of  America.  Ethnologists 
might  study  him  with  advantage.  Certes,  he 
possesses  the  outward  semblance  of  a  man,  but 
is  wofully  wanting  in  those  attributes  with  which 
our  great  dramatist  endows  human  nature.     No 
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one,  for  example,  can  pronounce  him  to  be  noble 
in  reason,  infinite  in  faculty  (except  the  indomi- 
table craving  for  drink),  like  an  angel  in  action, 
like  a  god  in  apprehension — the  beauty  of  the 
world,  the  paragon  of  animals !  He  is  known 
by  the  significant,  but  inelegant  cognomen  of 
"loafer"— 

"  A  staggering,  swaggering  sort  of  chap, 
Who  takes  his  whiskey  straight." 

He  dresses  well  as  a  rule,  talks  well,  maybe,  and  is 
bearable  for  a  time,  when  he  grows  insufferably 
wearisome,  and,  indeed,  obnoxious.  Those  who 
know  him,  avoid  him  ;  those  who  do  not,  are  often 
taken  in.  He  lives  no  one  knows  how,  while  his 
place  of  domicile  is  a  like  mystery  ;  in  a  word,  he 
is  incomprehensible.  He  is  rarely  seen  except 
in  hotel  bar-rooms,  or  where  "  free  chowders,"  and 
other  gratuitous  luncheons,  are  given  to  "  custo- 
mers." Hence,  from  the  noun-substantive,  loafer, 
is  derived  the  active  verb,  to  loaf  (from  a 
Dutch  word,  signifying  "  to  idle  about"),  to 
which  pastime  there  appears  a  growing  dispo- 
sition   amongst    "  Young    America "  who   would 
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disdain  the   opprobrious  but  appropriate   epithet 
of  "loafers." 

But  in  the  lowest  deep  there  is  yet  a  lower  deep. 
The  "  loafers"  are  far  outdone  by  the  "  bummers," 
an  appellation,  however  inelegant,  still  significant 
of  one  particular  habit  of  this  class,  who,  on  the 
principle  of  Ccesav  in  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"' 
think — 

"  It  is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy  ; 
To  give  a  Kingdom  for  a  Mirth  :  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave." 

They  are  distinguishable  from  their  kinsmen,  the 
"loafers,"  by  their  shabby-genteel  appearance, 
which,  in  sooth,  is  the  special  badge  of  the  tribe. 
Rules  and  regulations  have  they,  by  which  they 
are  said  strictly  to  abide.     Here  is  a  specimen  : 

1.  No  "bummer"    is    suffered  to  take    break- 
fast. 

2.  No    private    drinks    must   at    any   time    be 
taken,  under  the  penalty  of  "  drinks  round." 

3.  No  "  bummer  "  must  "  stand  out,"  under  any 
pretence. 

4  No  H  bummer  "  must  enter  upon  any  "  useful 
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•observation,"  on  which  point  the  guild  is  par- 
ticularly stringent. 

5.  No  "bummer"  must  presume  to  wear  clean 
linen,  like  the  "loafers." 

G.  No  "bummer"  must  affect  to  entertain 
political  opinions  other  than  Democratic. 

7.  No  "  bummer  "  shall  allow  that  he  has  been 
in  a  State  prison. 

8.  A  "  returned  Californian "  is  a  qualification 
for  membership. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  decide  who 
tipples  most — the  Northerner  or  the  Southerner. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  would  give 
the  palm  to  the  latter.  The  Bourbon  whiskey, 
so  generally  indulged  in,  has  a  mighty  power. 
No  doubt,  the  tippling  tendency  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  late  War,  or  rather  by  a  bad 
habit  contracted  during  its  early  stages,  before 
intoxicating  drinks  became  impossible  to  procure. 
One  chilly  evening,  when  hostilities  between  North 
and  South  first  commenced,  I  happened  to  ride 
out  from  Richmond  to  Fairfield  on  a  visit  to 
General  Cobb,  who  was  encamped  with  the  legion 
he  raised.     After  the  usual  courtesies  had    been 
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exchanged,  I  delicately  suggested  that  a  little 
brandy-and-water  would  not  be  objectionable.  My 
friend  was  horrified.  He  looked  aghast.  Brandy, 
forsooth  ! 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  quoth  the  General,  "  I 
do  not  drink  myself,  would  give  no  drink  to  my 
friends,  and  did  I  know  of  an  officer  of  mine 
taking  any  kind  of  intoxicating  beverage,  he 
should  cease  to  belong  to  my  command." 

After  a  while  I  went  a  few  yards  off,  and  entered 
the  Colonel's  tent,  where  I  repeated  General 
Cobb's  remark.  A  goodly  gathering  of  officers 
had  assembled,  who  were  indulging  pretty  freely 
in  excellent  Bourbon.  They  laughed  heartily  at 
my  story,  and,  ere  I  took  my  leave,  made  me 
drink  to  the  health  of  their  General — which  I 
unhesitatingly  and  heartily  did. 

Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  in  one  of  his  humourous 
"  Letters,"  makes  mention  of  a  licensed  liquor- 
dealer  in  a  country  town,  who,  owing  to  the  too 
frequent  visits  of  the  local  editor  (who  failed  to 
redeem  his  honour  by  discharging  his  dues),  added 
conspicuously  to  his  sign,  "  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Lily  of  the   Valley"     Naturally  enough,  the 
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new  announcement  disconcerted  the  erring  scribe, 
whose  remonstrances  proved  abortive.  There  was 
no  getting  over  the  landlord's  plea. 

"  If  I  furnish  inspiration  for  nothing,"  quoth 
he,  "  I  may  as  well  have  some  literary  credit. 
The  village  swallows  what  you  furnish :  you 
swallow  what  I  furnish;  and  so  I'm  the  head 
editor  after  all." 

The  argument  proved  not  only  cogent  but  suc- 
cessful. It  had  the  effect  of  reviving  the  editorial 
exchequer,  so  that  the  "  score  "  was  paid  and  the 
partnership  duly  dissolved. 

I  am  convinced  that  tippling  in  the  United 
States  cannot,  any  more  than  in  this  country,  be 
totally  repressed,  or  even  moderately  restrained, 
by  acts  of  local  legislatures.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  has  failed  signally,  so  that  the 
sheer  force  of  popular  opinion  has  caused,  in  some 
places,  one  legislative  enactment  to  annul  another. 
When  prohibitive  laws  were  in  force  in  certain 
States,  people  tippled  as  though  full  licence  were 
granted  to  do  so.  Hotel  proprietors  closed  their 
ordinary  "  bars,"  it  is  true;  but,  if  so,  they  opened 
others  in  less  conspicuous  parts  of  the  buildings. 
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Men  drank  just  as   before,  and  spirituous   drink 
was  just  as  procurable  as   before.     Nothing  was 
changed  but  the  law,  which  said,  "Thou  shalt  not 
drink !"  and  that  law  became,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  dead  letter.     Even  on   Sundays,  folk 
so  disposed  can  indulge  their  tippling  propensities 
in  New  York  and  other  cities  of  the  Union.    There 
are  certain  places  the  doors  of  which  will  open  to 
a  magic  knock   with    the    knuckles.     You    walk 
upstairs,  and  can  call  undisinayedly  for  what  you 
want,  contrary  to  the  statute  made  and  provided 
for  the  better  observance   of  the  Lord's  Day.     I 
fancy  the  civic  authorities   must  be  cognizant  of 
this  fact ;  but  they  prudently  shut  their  eyes  to 
what  does  not  directly  concern  them. 

A  special  Correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post 
writes  to  that  journal  on  the  subject  of  the  Maine 
Liquor  Law.  He  observes:  "In  the  year  1873 
there  were  in  Maine,  whose  population  was  only 
629,915  at  the  last  Census,  17,808  arrests  for 
drunkenness — more  than  for  all  other  crimes  put 
together ;  and  yet  there  are  some  who  persist  in 
saying  that  King  Alcohol  does  not  reign  in  Maine. 
I  wish  he  did  not.    But,  I  assure  you,  if  some  night 
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you  could  hang  out  a  red  flag  at  the  door  of  every 
rum-shop  in  Maine,  the  people  would  wake  up  in 
the  morning  and  think  the  small-pox  had  broken 
out  all  over  the  State.  Facts  show  that  the  Pro- 
hibitory Law  has  been  a  failure — worse  than  that, 
a  curse.  That  it  has  rendered  the  means  of 
drunkenness  more  costly,  it  is  true ;  that  in  some 
instances  it  has  added  somewhat  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  liquors,  may  be  admitted  ;  that  in 
some  parts  it  has  lessened  the  number  of  places 
of  sale,  may  be  so ;  that  it  has  also  tended  some- 
what to  influence  public  opinion — all  this  may  be 
true.  Still,  facts  show  that  the  Prohibitory  Law 
has  not  lessened  the  growth  of  intemperance,  but 
has  increased  it,  by  producing  other  and  collateral 
evils.  It  has  driven  young  men  to  the  formation 
of  Clubs  and  the  establishment  of  Club-houses, 
causing  an  excess  of  drunkenness  and  ruin.  It 
has  more  extensively  introduced  the  rum-jug  into 
the  family  circle.  More  than  ever  do  men  buy 
liquor  now  in  kegs  and  demijohns,  and  keep  it 
and  drink  it  in  their  homes  in  presence  of  their 
children.  And,  while  the  law  has  made  liquor 
more  costly  in    price,  it  has    made  it  also  more 
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poisonous  in  quality.  Old  and  reliable  physi- 
cians throughout  the  State  now  report  a  four-fold 
increase  of  cases  of  delirium  tremens.  To-day 
a  man  with  four  inches  of  Maine  whiskey  in  him 
is  not  less  dangerous  than  a  wild  beast." 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  the 
"  philanthropist,"  has  had  her  attention  fixed  for 
some  time  past  on  the  Public  Health.  She  is 
distributing  a  tract  entitled  "  The  Cost  of  Hum." 
"  Bum,"  according  to  this  lady,  includes  every- 
thing intoxicating ;  even  the  choicest  wines.  She 
estimates  the  outlay  on  a  rum "  for  1878  at 
715,575,000  dollars ;  while  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended on  education  during  the  same  period  was 
95,500,000  dollars  ;  and  on  religion,  48,000,000 
dollars.  The  capital  invested  in  producing  "  rum  " 
is  alleged  to  be  not  less  than  2,000,000,000 
dollars. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE    "  CAMP   OF   ZION." 


Utah,  the  American  Mecca,  forms  part  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico  in  1848.  The 
previous  year  it  became  "  settled  "  by  a  body  of 
Mormons  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  Brigham 
Young,  the  recognized  Prophet  of  those  peculiar 
people.  The  first  church  of  the  "  believers  "  was  u. 
established  seventeen  years  prior  to  this  period  at 
Manchester,  New  York.  Then  the  members  did 
not  exceed  thirty.  Shortly  afterwards  Joseph 
Smith,  acting,  as  he  supposed,  under  special  in- 
spiration, led  his  followers  to  Kirtland,  Ohio. 
Here  he  intended  permanently  establishing  the 
seat  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  with  which  view  a 
large  and  costly  Tabernacle  was  erected  and 
consecrated.  Circumstances,  however,  upset  his 
design  ;  when  the  Mormons  removed  to  Indepen- 
dence, Jackson  County,  Mobile.  Here,  also,  they 
were  destined  to  find  "  no  abiding  city."    Anon  they 
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succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  Missouri, 
where  they  were  driven  by  popular  opposition 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  1838,  the  conflict 
between  the  Mormons  and.  the  Missourians 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  civil  war.  At  length, 
becoming  overpowered  by  the  forces  of  the  State, 
the  recalcitrant  religionists  had  to  succumb  and 
capitulate.  They  agreed  to  evacuate  Missouri. 
Accordingly,  they  crossed  in  a  body  (now  aug- 
mented to  several  thousands)  the  Mississippi  into 
Illinois.  At  Commerce,  Hancock  County,  they 
built  a  city,  named  Nauvoo,  on  a  site  granted  to 
them  by  one  Dr.  Isaac  Galland,  who  happened  to 
own  extensive  property  in  the  locality.  Singular 
to  observe,  the  Mormons  were  well  received  in 
their  newly-selected  abode.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
Legislature  conferred  upon  them  extraordinary 
privileges  ;  thus  enabling  their  leaders  to  exercise 
almost  unlimited  civil  powers,  and  even  to  form  a 
military  organization  under  the  cognomen  of  the 
Nauvoo  Legion.  Of  this  body,  Smith  was  lieutenant- 
general.  In  1845,  the  charter  of  Nauvoo  was 
repealed  by  the  Legislature,  an  event  which  caused 
most  of  the  Mormons  to  remove   to   the   Rocky 
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Mountains.     Those  who  tarried  behind  were  driven 
out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

In  May,  1848,  the  main  body  of  the  "  Saints  " 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  pioneers  they  had 
sent  across  the  plains  from  Council  Bluffs  to 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  Brigham  Young,  originally  a 
painter  and  glazier,  who  had  joined  the  Mormons 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  become  a  successful 
missionary  in  the  cause,  now  assumed  the  leader- 
ship. The  ensuing  Autumn  found  the  pilgrims 
ensconced  in  their  final  dwelling-place.  Here 
large  tracts  of  land  were  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  an  "  emigration  fund  "  was  established  ; 
so  that  a  considerable  accession  of  converts,  chiefly 
of  the  working  classes,  was  enticed  from  Europe 
to  the  modern  "Land  of  Promise."  Early  the 
following  year  a  Convention  was  held  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  when  a  State  was  duly  organized  under  the 
designation  of  Deseret,  signifying  "  The  Land  of 
the  Honey-Bee."  Congress,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  constitution  submitted  for  its  approval. 
In  lieu  thereof,  the  country  occupied  by  the 
Mormons  was  constituted  into  the  territory  of 
Utah,  of  which  Brigham  Young  was  appointed 
Governor  by  President  Fillmore. 
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Captain  Burton,  in  "  The  City  of  the  Saints," 
properly  observes  that  "  there  is  a  certain 
monotony  of  life  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  which 
does  not  render  the  subject  favourable  for  de- 
scription," a  circumstance  principally  owing  to  the 
"  Moslem  gloom,  the  result  of  austere  morals  and 
manners,  and  the  semi-seclusion  of  the  sex,"  which 
characterize  the  place.  The  picturesquely-situated 
little  town  of  Ogden  may  be  considered  the  gate 
to  the  Mormon  City.  From  Ogden  a  railway 
branches  off,  running  through  a  charming 
country,  chiefly  along  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  and  occupying  a  journey  of  two 
hours.  The  majority  of  the  townspeople  are 
Mormons,  at  least  they  affect  so  to  be,  whether 
from  private  interests  or  conscientious  conviction 
T  shall  not  attempt  to  pronounce.  As  a  rule, 
Mormons  shrink  from  publicity.  Having  cul- 
tivated a  prepossession  against  the  outer  world, 
they  find  it  difficult  to  eradicate  their  pet 
prejudice.  Probably  they  like  best  to  "  blush 
unseen."  Since  the  new  railway  (disapproved 
of  by  some)  has  been  cut  through  their  territory, 
several  of  the   "  Saints "   have  sought  and  found 
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new    homes    in  certain    retired   regions  of  South 
California. 

A  lovelier  locality  than  that  occupied  by  the 
*'  Camp  of  Zion  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  alight 
upon.  The  peaceful-looking  Valley,  with  its 
grand  mountainous  background, — the  Wasatch 
and  Oquirr  ranges, — bordered  on  one  side  by 
the  immense  inland  sea,  known  as  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  form  a  prospect  highly  impressive 
and  not  readily  forgotten.  The  very  approach 
to  the  City  is  redolent  with  a  peculiar  air  of  tran- 
quillity ;  an  emanation,  as  it  were,  of  the  spirit 
which  pervades  the  entire  Valley.  The  lines  of 
small  white  dwellings,  of  which  the  City  is  com- 
posed, have  their  monotonous  aspect  relieved  by 
numberless  trees.  In  the  early  Spring  these  give 
a  charming  effect  to  the  tout  ensemble.  One  of 
the  local  sights  consists  of  a  dozen  cottages  stand- 
ing in  a  row,  the  property  of  one  man,  who  has 
a  *'  sealed  "  wife  in  each.  Some  of  the  staunchest 
Mormons,  however,  are  perfectly  contented  with 
a  solitary  help-meet.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  young  men  who,  possibly,  are  envied  by 
their  more  favoured  brothers.     Brigham  Young's 
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eldest  son  once  remarked  to  a  European  visitor 
that  "  he  did  not  much  care  for  having  several 
wives,  only  that  he  could  not  have  attained  to  any 
position  in  the  Church  had  he  acted  otherwise, n 
polygamy  being  regarded  as  a  positive  command 
from  Heaven.  Nor  is  this  region  destitute  of 
well-built,  comfortable  hotels — the  oldest,  the 
Townsend  House,  being  kept  by  an  Englishman. 
The  Valley  House,  facing  the  Temple  and 
the  Utah  Museum,  is  considered  the  most 
eligibly  and  healthily  situated.  The  tariff  of 
these  establishments  is  particularly  moderate 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  hotels  in  other 
American  cities. 

For  the  delectation  of  my  lady  readers,  I  shall 
now  pen  a  concise  account  of  the  fair  sex  as 
observed  in  Mormon-land.  It  was  once  stated  to 
a  friend  of  mine  that,  after  spending  a  week 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  the  narrator  could  no  longer 
be  surprised  why  women  should  join  the  sect ; 
for,  after  close  scrutiny,  he  became  fully  satisfied 
that  "  Mormonism  had  been  their  last  chance  of 
settlement  in  life."  The  Mormon  women,  as  a 
rule,  are  far  from  handsome.     Generally  speaking, 
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they  possess  particularly  plain  looks.  But.  as 
there  can  be  no  effect  without  a  cause,  so  this  uni- 
form mediocre  appearance  may,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  attributed  to  the  out-door  employments  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Then,  those  subtle 
artifices  of  "  making  up,"  and  of  dress,  to  which 
Gentile  women  unscrupulously  resort,  and  to 
which  much  of  their  apparent  fascination  is  attri- 
butable, are  to  them  utterly  unknown.  They  dis- 
dain to  become  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
modern  toilette ;  while,  as  regards  their  costume, 
only  the  plainest  material  and  style  are  employed 
and  adopted.  In  every  respect,  they  seem  more 
intent  upon  cultivating  the  useful  than  the  orna- 
mental. Well-educated  Mormon  women  are  occa- 
sionally found.  Yet,  should  the  reader  ask,  if  ever 
a  good-looking  woman  is  encountered  among  them, 
one  who  is  well-dressed,  or  happy-looking  ?  I  should 
decidedly  reply  in  the  negative.  These  victims  of 
a  religious  delusion  almost  invariably  wear  a  sub- 
dued, and,  in  many  cases,  a  sullen  aspect, — that  of 
people  who,  having  assumed  an  intolerable  burden, 
must  bear  it  to  the  bitter  end.  I  am  assured  that 
female  converts  are  becoming  rare,  a  circumstance 

1G 
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calculated  to  excite  little  surprise.  The  Mormon 
system  tends  to  degrade  woman.  No  doubt, 
nothing  more  anomalous  can  exist  in  a  civilized 
country.  True,  the  Mormons  do  not  go  to  the 
extent  of  the  Arabs  in  asserting  that  women 
have  no  souls,  or  even  of  the  Schoolmen,  who 
propounded  the  startling  thesis  that  the  soul  is 
communicated  "  in  semine  patris."  Nevertheless* 
they  maintain  that  a  woman  can  only  reach  Heaven 
through  the  influence  of  her  husband. 

In  1852,  what  is  known  as  the  Spiritual  Wifa 
doctrine  was  boldly  avowed,  and  polygamy  de- 
fended, by  the  Mormon  leaders,  on  the  authority 
of  a  special  revelation.  Subsequently,  Smith,, 
the  pseudo- Prophet,  made  numerous  advances  to 
women  in  Nauvoo,  soliciting  them  to  become  his 
spiritual  partners.  A  great  furor  was  the  result. 
Affidavits  were  published  in  the  Expositor  (a 
paper  conducted  by  persons  who  had  renounced 
Mormonism),  supported  by  sixteen  signatures,  to 
the  effect  that  Joseph  Smith,  Sidney  Higdon,  and 
"Saints"  of  minor  status  in  the  Church,  had 
striven  to  seduce  them,  under  the  specious  plea  of 
having  had  a  direct  commission  from  Heaven.     The 
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Mormons,  then  strong  in  Nauvoo,  became  enraged 
at  the  expose.  They  destroyed  the  printing  plant, 
razed  the  office  of  the  Expositor  to  the  ground, 
and  banished  the  proprietors  thereof  to  Car- 
thage. 

The  marriage  ceremony  is  either  performed  in 
the  Temple,  which  I  shall  duly  notice,  or  in  the 
Office  of  the  "  Prophet."  The  process  is  simple. 
Mutual  consent  having  been  elicited,  the  parties 
are  pronounced  to  be  man  and  wife,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Where  a  plurality  of  wives 
exists,  the  first  wife  assumes  precedence.  Her  con- 
nubial partners  are  recognized  by  the  euphemism 
"  sisters."  These  are  said  to  stand  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  aunts  to  her  progeny.  Under  certain 
conditions,  divorce  is  granted.  The  widows  of 
a  deceased  Prophet  are  considered  the  property 
of  his  successor,  hereby  following  the  precedent 
of  David,  who  took  unto  himself  the  wives  of 
Saul,  although,  as  a  Divine  punishment,  they  were 
afterwards  taken  from  him  and  given  to  another. 
The  Mormons  lean  to  Hebrew  precedent.  This 
circumstance  induced  Mrs.  Belinda  M.  Pratt  to 
remark,  somewhat  in  a  "hifalutin  "  strain — 

16—2 
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"  Indeed,  no  one  can  ever  approach  the  gates  of 
Heaven  without  beholding  the  names  of  twelve 
polygamists  (the  sons  of  a  different  woman  by 
one  man),  engraven  in  everlasting  glory  upon  the 
pearly  gates  I" 

The  Tabernacle  is  not  only  an  imposing  edifice ; 
it  is  a  marvel  of  creative  genius.  Built  in  the 
form  of  a  dome,  it  possesses  the  largest  self- 
supporting  roof  in  the  world.  Seats  are  therein 
provided  for  thirteen  thousand  persons  ;  while  the 
stone  floor  is  slightly  hollowed  in  the  centre,  so 
as  to  afford  all  the  congregation  equal  facilities 
for  seeing  what  is  going  on.  So  admirably  is  this 
edifice  constructed  as  regards  its  acoustic  pro- 
perties, that  an  ordinary  speaker  can  readily  be 
heard  in  its  remotest  corners.  Caskets  of  arti- 
ficial flowers  are  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
building — rather  a  pretty  and  curious  form  of 
decoration.  There  is  an  organ  of  immense  size, 
alleged  to  be  only  second  to  the  famous  instrument 
at  Strasburg.  It  was  constructed  where  it 
stands,  and,  if  credence  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
assertion  of  the  person  who  describes  it  to 
visitors,  from  its  enormous  proportions  can  never 
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be  removed  from  the  Tabernacle.  It  is  the 
custom  during  "  holy  worship  "  for  the  men  and 
women  to  keep  strictly  apart,  the  seats  allotted  to 
the  former  occupying  about  one-third  of  the  space. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  circum- 
stance as  regards  the  proponderance  of  women, 
is  self-evident.  I  ascertained  that  the  rule  of 
separating  the  sexes  is,  comparatively  speaking, 
a  recent  innovation.  It  was  introduced  on 
account  of  some  English  sailors,  who,  being 
seated  near  the  women,  were  wanting  in  due 
respect.  Not  content  with  the  magnificent  struc- 
ture they  have  raised  for  their  peculiar  worship, 
the  Mormons  are  busily  employed  on  a  Temple 
which,  I  understand,  is  vastly  to  surpass  the 
old  one,  so  far  at  least  as  architectural  effect  is 
concerned.  It  is  being  erected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  will  be  wholly 
composed  of  a  rich  coloured  granite,  which 
is  hewn  from  the  mountains,  some  thirty  miles 
distant. 

The  mock  priesthood  of  the  Mormon  Church 
embraces,  first  of  all,  the  President ;  then  follow, 
in  order  of  precedence,  the  Twelve  Apostles,  the 
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High  Council,  the  Seventies,  with  elders,  priests, 
teachers,  and  deacons.  The  entire  hierarchy  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  namely,  the  Melchizedek 
and  the  Aaronic  priesthood.  The  American  people, 
singular  to  say,  have  but  little  to  do  with 
Mormonism.  As  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  treating  of 
Utah,  observes :  "  A  few  of  the  leaders  are 
New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers,  but  of  the 
rank  and  file,  not  one.  In  every  ten  immigrants, 
the  missionaries  count  upon  finding  that  four 
come  from  England,  two  from  Wales,  one  from 
the  Scotch  Lowlands,  one  from  Sweden,  one 
from  Switzerland,  and  one  from  Prussia ; 
from  Catholic  countries,  none ;  from  all  America, 


none." 


As  a  rule,  the  houses  composing  Salt  Lake 
City  are  very  small,  so  small,  indeed,  as  to  deserve 
no  better  title  than  cottages.  Here  and  there, 
however,  a  dwelling  of  superior  size  and  build 
will  arrest  attention.  One  of  these  is  peculiarly 
conspicuous.  Inquiries  respecting  it  are  invari- 
ably rewarded  with  the  like  answer, — "Brigham 
Young's  house !"  The  most  notable  dwelling, 
perhaps,  is  the  charming  little  "  Amelia  Palace," 
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a  building  constructed  for,  and  named  after,  the 
late  President'3  final  and  favourite  wife.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  consort  of  his  who 
was  honoured  with  a  separate  abode.  Imme- 
diately opposite  is  a  less  pretentious  though  larger 
building,  the  residence  of  two  other  widows. 
It  stands  by  the  churchyard  gate,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  being  surmounted  with  the  Spread- 
Eagle.  The  depository  for  the  dead  is  prettily 
situated  on  rising  ground.  The  chief  interest 
and  curiosity  of  the  traveller  become  concentrated 
on  one  grave — that  of  Brigham  Young.  It  lies 
somewhat  apart  from  other  graves,  and  is  covered 
with  a  white  marble  slab,  devoid  of  any  inscrip- 
tion. The  idea  is  unique,  and,  for  such  a  man, 
possibly  best. 

The  principal  streets  of  the  City  contain  some 
well-built  shops ;  and  it  is  notable  that  one  can 
purchase  commodities  of  almost  every  description 
thereat  as  cheaply,  if  not  more  cheaply,  than  in 
other  American  towns.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
large  Co-Operative  Stores  that  the  pride  of  the 
people  is  justly  centred.  Several  of  these  Stores 
retain  the  old  Mormon  sign  of  an  "  Eye."     Such 
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a  device  has  an  extremely  odd  effect  when  fixed  in 
the  front  of  a  building,  and  forms  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  objects  to  be  noticed  in  this 
otherwise  remarkable  capital. 

A  point  of  uncommon  interest  to  the  traveller 
who  wends  his  devious  way  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  into  Utah,  consists  of  the  Mineral 
Baths.  These  are  situated  two  or  three  miles 
distant  from  the  town.  Tramways — which  are 
numerous  enough — run  to  this  spot.  The  bath- 
house presents  an  original  appearance,  while 
the  baths  are  well-arranged  and  kept  in  perfect 
order.  Indeed,  orderliness  may  be  pronounced 
an  especial  feature  of  Utah,  for  it  pervades  the 
whole  place.  Although  water-carts  may  be  seen 
almost  constantly  plying,  nevertheless  the  dust 
nuisance  is  considerable,  and  goes  far  to  put  one 
out  of  temper. 

A.  stranger  is  at  once  impressed  with  the 
excellent  understanding  and  singular  simplicity 
which  prevail.  One  slight  incident  will  illustrate 
this.  Passing  one  of  the  smaller  streets,  a  friend 
of  mine  noticed  a  huge  heap  of  dirt.  On  the 
summit  thereof  was  a  placard,  a  rough  imitation 
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of  printing,  done  with  pen  and  ink.     It  simply 
set  forth  that — 

"  Any  one  can  remove  this 
pile  of  rubbish." 

Salt  Lake  City  possesses  its  University  of 
Deseret,  organized  in  1869,  embracing  two  Medical, 
a  Collegiate,  a  Normal,  and  other  departments.  It 
is  partially  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation 
from  the  Territorial  Treasury,  ranging  from  five 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  There  are 
likewise  several  excellent  schools,  maintained  by 
various  religious  denominations,  besides  public 
and  private  libraries,  well-supplied  with  litera- 
ture. There  are  ten  newspapers,  two  of  which 
appear  daily.  The  News  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Mormons.  The  church  organizations 
number  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  only  five  of 
which  are  non-Mormon. 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  A.  G.  Paddock,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  exposed  what  she  conceives  to  be 
the  illusions  and  atrocities  of  Mormonism  in  a 
work,  entitled  "  In  the  Toils."  It  is  alleged  that 
her  characters  are  real,  and  her  incidents  founded 
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on  fact.  It  is  predicted  that  the  book  will  have 
much  the  same  effect  upon  Mormonism  as  Mrs. 
Beecher-Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  had 
upon  Slavery.  But  there  are  other  ex-Mormon 
missionaries  in  the  field,  the  most  prominent  of 
these  being  Eliza  Ann  Young,  the  nineteenth  wife 
of  the  late  President,  and  one  Mary  Clemmer. 
The  former  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  President 
Hayes,  which  the  latter  had  influence  to  get  into 
the  Independent,  wherein  she  asserts  : 

"  I  too  often  find  myself  in  a  street-car  with 
the  beastly  Cannon,  to  be  able  to  forget  that  there 
is  a  Mormon  with  four  wives  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  hate 
the  sight  of  him  as  I  hate  and  loathe  the  sight  of  any 
man  who  lives  a  life  of  lust,  be  it  legal  or  illegal." 

In  Utah  the  women  are  particularly  jealous  of 
each  other.  This  passion  tends  to  create  a  feeling 
of  hostility  not  readily  allayed  even  under  the 
influence  of  religion.  Mrs.  T.  B.  H.  Stenhouse,  in 
her  interesting  and  elaborate  "  Story  of  a  Life's 
Experience  in  Mormonism,"  gives  the  clue  to  the 
secret  spring  of  this  unhappy  and  distressing 
disposition.     She  writes  : 
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"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  Mormon 
girl  should  marry  young.  Women  everywhere  are 
never  anxious  to  grow  old,  but  among  the  Mor- 
mons age  is  especially  dreaded  by  the  women,  for 
when  years  have  robbed  them  of  their  personal 
attractions,  in  most  cases  they  lose  all  hold  upon 
their  husband's  affections,  and  find  themselves 
obliged  to  give  place  to  prettier  and  more  youthful 
rivals." 

And  again,  referring  to  truant  husbands,  it  is 
observed  by  the  "  Englishwoman  in  Utah  "  : 

"The  whereabouts  of  the  husband  is  not  so 
easily  discovered,  and  the  unhappy  or  jealous  wife 
is  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  whom  to  vent  her  ire. 
On  this  account  even  men  with  small  means  prefer 
to  have  three  wives  instead  of  two,  as  each  wife, 
not  knowing  which  of  the  other  two  she  ought  to 
hate  the  most,  divides  her  jealousy." 

On  a  particular  occasion,  indeed,  the  authoress 
exhibited  a  little  of  the  like  temper  for  which 
women  are  so  remarkable.  Not  that  the  display 
of  feeling,  so  secretly  and  harmlessly  manifested, 
had  not  a  justifiable  cause ;  for  no  woman's  patience 
could   withstand   the   ordeal   to    which   she   had 
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been  subjected.  Thus  she  sets  forth  her  bland 
confession : 

"  When  T  came  out  of  my  room  ready  dressed^ 
I  found  my  husband  and  his  wife  Belinda 
waiting  and  chatting  pleasantly  together,  and 
looking  unutterable  love  at  each  other  —  at 
least,  so  I  thought — and  I  felt  greatly  insulted 
and  annoyed.  I  carefully  avoided  showing  any 
outbursts  of  temper  before  the  young  lady,  which 
I  thought  would  be  undignified,  for  I  desired  at 
least  that  she  should  respect  me,  though  I  did  not 
want  her  love.  If  I  had  expected  that  they  would 
urge  me  to  accompany  them,  I  should  have  been 
greatly  mistaken,  for  my  refusal  appeared  to  be 
just  what  they  wanted.  They  tripped  off'  together 
as  light-hearted  and  happy  as  children,  while  I 
remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  tearing  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  to  pieces,  and  wishing  I  could  do  the 
same  with  them." 

However,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of  compen- 
sation throughout  Nature,  the  position  of  a  jealous 
Mormon  wife  is  not  quite  untenable  or  devoid  of 
consolation,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statement  of 
Mrs.  Stenhouse  in  her  "  Expose*  of  Polygamy  in 
Utah."     These  are  her  words  : 
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"  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  ever  make  a  very 
good  Saint,  for  in  all  this  that  I  have  related  there 
was  one  thing  that  consoled  me.  I  felt  that  my 
husband's  intended  would  some  day  learn  that  she 
was  not  his  first  and  only  love  after  myself.  I  am 
almost  ashamed  to  own  that  this  should  be  any 
gratification  to  me,  but  the  young  girls  at  that 
time  frequently  got  the  idea  that  the  men  had 
never  really  loved  until  they  met  with  them.  How 
far  the  men  were  to  blame  for  this  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  they 
had  a  pretty  good  share  in  the  deception.,, 

Some  time  since  Senator  Cannon  presented  a 
petition,  signed  by  thirty  thousand  Mormons,  for 
the  pardon  of  George  Reynolds,  under  sentence 
for  bigamy.  Nay,  he  is  said  even  to  threaten 
that  the  Mormons  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
sooner  than  submit  to  the  law  as  interpreted  by 
this  test  case.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  any 
forcible  resistance  will  be  offered  to  the  United 
States  Government,  who,  finding  themselves 
almost  powerless  to  cope  with  the  Mormon  hydra, 
have  lately  issued  a  plaintive  Circular  to  the 
Governments    of    England,    Germany,    Norway, 
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Sweden,  and  Denmark,  inviting  their  co-opera- 
tion in  putting  a  check  upon  Mormon  emigration. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  less  the  Mormons  are  in- 
terfered with,  the  better  for  all  concerned.  They 
maintain  that,  in  their  colony,  without  polygamy, 
part  of  the  social  field  would  remain  untilled, 
while,  in  a  politico-economic  sense,  it  is  possessed 
of  no  slight  advantage.  "In  Paris  or  London," 
writes  Captain  Burton,  "  the  institution  would, 
like  slavery,  die  a  natural  death.  In  Arabia,  and 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  maintains  a  strong 
hold  on  the  affections  of  mankind.  Monogamy  is 
best  fitted  for  the  large,  wealthy,  and  flourishing 
communities  in  which  man  is  rarely  the  happier 
because  his  quiver  is  full  of  children,  and  where 
the  Hetsera  becomes  the  succedaneum  of  the 
'  plurality-wife/  " 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Mormon 
Delegate  from  Utah,  feels  strongly  the  obloquy 
cast  upon  the  "Saints"  by  certain  paragraphs 
in  the  President's  Message.  He  regards  the 
utterances  of  the  Executive  as  calculated  to 
excite  a  persecution  of  the  body  of  religionists 
with  whom   he  is  prominently  connected.       The 
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Circular  addressed  to    Foreign  Governments    by 
Secretary   Evarts,    urging    them    to    forbid    the 
emigration    of  converts    to  Mormonism,  he    pro- 
nounces   "a  very  foolish    act."     Its    only    effect, 
he  considers,  is  to  advertise  the  Mormon  faith  to 
the  civilized  world.     On  this  Senator's  authority, 
not  more  than  one  man  out  of  every  seven  or  ten 
has    more  than  one  wife.      There  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Mormons,  taken  alto- 
gether, embracing  some  thirty  thousand  men,  not 
more  than  four  thousand  of  whom  have  a  plurality 
of  wives.     So  that,  to  use  Cannon's  words,  "  over 
this  small  number  all   this    fuss   is  made."     He, 
moreover,  affirms  that  while  Mormons  believe  that 
polygamy   is    a   revelation   from    God,    they    are 
not  going  to  violate   the  law  of  their  country  by 
practising  it.     None  intend  to  set  at  nought  the 
law  of    1862.     At   the   same   time,  there    is    no 
statute  to  forbid  them  from  having  faith  in  their 
principles.     They  propose   cherishing  their  belief, 
not   putting  it   into  practice,  inasmuch    as  that 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law.     If  this  be  so,  I 
do  not  know  in  what  manner  the  United  States 
Government  can  interfere  with  President    John 
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Taylor,  the   present  Head    of   " Zioii,"    and   his 
deluded  disciples. 

There  is  but  one  suburban  cemetery  for 
Mormons  and  Gentiles,  a  circumstance  which 
damagingly  reflects  upon  Christians  at  home, 
who  even  in  death  cannot  be  united.  This  burial 
place,  which  is  walled  round,  is  situated  some 
three  miles  from  the  abodes  of  the  living.  Simple 
slabs,  lacking  what  one  designates  "the  monu- 
mental mockery  which  renders  the  country  church- 
yard in  England  a  fitter  study  for  farce  than  for 
elegy,"  merely  mark  the  resting  places  of  the 
departed,  whether  "  Saint "  or  sinner.  These 
tombs  are  either  formed  of  stone  or  wood.  They 
bear  only  the  names  of  those  they  commemorate, 
the  dates  of  death,  and,  occasionally,  a  religious 
sentence. 

The  Mormons,  it  must  in  strict  justice  be  said, 
are  a  thrifty,  temperate,  honest,  industrious,  thriv- 
ing community,  and  as  Captain  Burton  expresses 
it,  in  point  of  mere  morality,  perhaps,  purer  than 
any  other  of  equal  numbers.  Haunts  of  immorality, 
which  defile  every  Gentile  city,  are  unknown 
amongst  them.     Even  a  child  of  shame  would  be 
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regarded  with  horror.  Unfortunately  for  us,  the 
incisive  sarcasm  uttered  by  Lady  Cardiff  in 
"Ouida's"  recent  work,  "Friendship,"  is  but 
too  well  merited  : 

"  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  Christian  world, 
which  boasts  of  one  wife  to  one  man,  to  pro- 
duce a  polygamy  and  polyandry  side  by  side 
in  its  midst,  like  the  lion  and  the  lamb  in 
Revelation." 


END    OF    FIRST   SERIES. 
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OPINIONS    OF   THE   PRESS 

ON  THE  FIRST  SERIES   OF 

LIFE  AND  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA. 


"  Mr.  Day  lias  given  us  a  collection  of  graphic  and  vivid  sketches,  taken  from  the 
more  superficial  aspects  of  Transatlantic  life  in  such  centres  of  commercial  and  in- 
tellectual activity  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  "Washington,  ami  Boston.  The  author, 
who  has  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his  pages  to  describing  the  institutions  and 
modes  of  living  peculiar  to  New  York,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  favourably 
impressed  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  '  Empire  City.'  .  .  .  . 
The  author  found  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  Boston,  the  residence  of  Longfellow  and 
the  traditional  home  of  Transatlantic  men  of  letters,  far  more  congenial  to  him  than 
the  generality  of  great  American  cities.  Here  there  seems  to  exist  a  certain  aristo- 
cratic tone  more  in  harmony  with  the  Old  World  feelings — or,  if  you  will,  prejudices. 
The  leading  families  are  proud  of  their  '  Old  Country  '  origin,  and  exercise  a  powerful 
and  legitimate  influence  upon  the  mass  of  the  population.  Altogether,  the  impression 
left  on  Mr.  Day  by  these  two  '  colonies  of  the  Old  Country, '  to  use  the  word  in  its 
archaic  sense,  was  most  pleasing.  We  are  next  introduced  to  official  society  in  the 
'  gay  capitol,  as  Jonathan  terms  AVashington,  the  seat  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Here  a  certain  courtly  air  has  been  imported  by  the  foreign  diplomats  and 
ambassadors  whose  residence  it  is.  Living  is  naturally  very  expensive,  and  one 
would  pity  the  cabinet  minister  obliged  by  an  imperiously  exacting  etiquette  to  give 
seven  receptions  each  season  on  a  salary  of  eight  thousand  dollars,  did  he  not  possess 
■ — witness  recent  scandals — other  means  of 'making  out.'  ....  In  taking  leave 
of  Mr.  Bay,  we  must  thank  him  for  a  picturesque  and  agreeable  book,  and  only  trust 
we  shall  not  wait  long  for  that  second  series  of  these  amusing  sketches  which  the 
title-page  seems  to  promise." — Aco<i,  my. 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  author  has  confined  his  observations  on  American 
life  to  these  brilliant  sketches  of  men  and  manners  in  the  'Empire  City.'  In  his 
agreeable  company  we  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  '  city  of  brotherly  love,'  as 
lie  terms  Philadelphia,  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  second  city  of  the  United 
States  as  regards  population  :  the  '  gay  capitol,'  as  the  Americans  delight  to  call 
Washington,  the  seat  of  government ;  and  the  '  hub  of  the  universe, '  as  scholarly 
Boston,  the  home  of  authors  and  blue  stockings,  has  been  nicknamed.  For  Mr.  Day's 
impressions  of  these  respectively  representative  centres  of  Transatlantic  life  and 
culture  wc  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  bright  and  animated  pages,  of  the  spirit  of 
which,  at  once  genial  and  candid,  we  trust  this  review  has  given  them  some  idea, 
however  necessarily  inadequate." — Social  Notes. 

"  Such  an  interesting  and  amusing  book  is  sure  to  find  plenty  of  readers.  Nor 
will  anyone  who  takes  it  up  lay  it  down  without  profit  as  well  as  pleasure.  It  tells 
us  about  hotels  and  boarding-houses— those  banes  of  family  life — about  popular 
preachers,  and  mediums,  and  free  love,  and  tippling ;  besides  taking  us  to  Boston, 
and  Washington,  and  Utah,  and  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Day  by  no  means  flatters  the 
Americans  ;  doubtless  he  thinks,  with  Dickens,  that,  having  started  on  such  high 
principles,  they  are  bound  to  keep  well  above  the  European  level.  The  New  York 
tramcars,  if  cheap,  are  nasty.  On  trance  mediums  and  others  of  the  Sludge  genus  it 
is  impossible  to  be  too  hard ;  Mr.  Day  does  not  spare  them.  Nor  is  he  pleased  with 
the  popular  preachers.  Dr.  Ward  Beecher's  sermon  he  finds  shocking  in  delivery, 
and  below  mediocrity  in  subject-matter  and  arrangement,  although  enlivened  with 
sentences  like  this  :  '  Some  say  lawyers  can't  go  to  heaven.  It's  a  lie.  Some  say 
merchants  can't  go  to  heaven.  It's  a  lie,'  each  sentence  being  emphasized  with  a 
violent  stamp  of  the  foot.  There  are  some  surprises  in  the  book.  We  know  the 
Americans  are  etiquettish,  but  we  could  not  have  imagined  Emerson  declining  an 
invitation  to  dinner  because  he  had  no  dress  coat  with  him.  Mormon  women,  we  had 
often  heard,  are  ugly  ;  but  that  a  '  porter-house  steak  '  costs  5s.,  and  that  New  York 
meat  is  not  only  very  inferior,  but  very  badly  cooked,  was  news  to  us.  American 
editors  have  wonderful  privileges  ;  in  many  places  they  get  their  food  and  clothing 
gratis  in  return  for  '  personal '  articles.  The  book  ought  to  be  studied  by  all  who 
want  to  sec  the  shadows  as  well  as  lights  of  American  society."—  G rapine. 

"  Wc  would  not  recommend  Mr.  Day  to  visit  the  United  States  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  sweeping  strictures  that  he  passes  on  some  of  our  cousins'  most  cherished 
institutions  would  probably  lead  to  his  introduction  to  Judge  Lynch.  On  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  however,  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  these  revelations  of  the  undercurrent 
of  life  in  the  States.  The  book  will,  however,  serve  to  show  those  who  believe  in 
Mr.  blight's  doctrine  of  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  United  States  over 
England  that  there  is  another  and  a  very  different  side  to  the  c;ise.  Between  tho 
unsparing  censures  of  Mr.  Day  and  the  unmeasured  praise  of  Mr.  Bright,  our  kinsmen 
across  the  Atlantic  may  well  wonder  what  is  their  real  character."—  Globe. 

"This  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit.     It  is  an  exhaustive  picture  of  life  in  tho 

United  States,  which  wc  can  recommend  to  all  persons  who  arc  interested  in  tho 

social  life  of  the  Great  Republic.     The  book  contains  twenty  chapters,  which  treat,  of 

I   variety  of  subjects,  such  as  'The  Cost  of  Living,' 'The  Paradise  of  Editors,' 

'  Tho  G;iy  Capitol,' 'Marriage  made  Easy,'  'The  Empire  City,'  &c,  all  practical,  in- 
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structive,  and  interesting.  We  can  commend  the  book  as  spiritedly  written  and  con- 
taining much  interesting  information." — GcUignani's  Messenger. 

"  So  much  interest  is  now  manifested  concerning  the  domestic  manners  and 
'  society '  of  our  first  cousins  across  the  Atlantic,  that  this  volume  is-  sure  to  find  many 
eager  readers,  who  will  discover  in  it  much  of  interest  and  value.  Mr.  Samuel  Phillips 
Day  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  writer,  several  of  his  books  on  American  society 
having  been  exceedingly  successful.  He  has  lived  a  long  time  in  the  United  States, 
principally  in  New  York,  and  as  he  is  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  natural  quickness  of 
observation,  he  is  generally  very  amusing  and  trustworthy.  His  description  of  New 
York  is  unfavourable.  '  The  felicity  of  domestic  life,  as  we  in  England  understand  it, 
is  almost  unknown  in  this  ' '  go-ahead  "  centre  of  commerce.  The  people  live  much 
out  of  doors,  not  relishing  the  tame  monotony  and  dull  stillness  of  home.  There  are 
special  red-letter  days,  ic  is  true,  in  their  calendar,  when  social  gatherings  occur,  but 
tnese  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  have  been  a  few  years  ago.  The  nominal  heads  of 
families  when  their  day's  work  is  done  betake  themselves  to  their  comfortable  clubs, 
where  they  read  the  papers,  "  liquor,"  and  indulge  in  games  of  hazard.  Materfamilias 
receives  her  special  visitors  at  home,  and  so  do  the  female  "olive  branches"  when 
they  have  reached  the  age  of  womanhood.  Each  has  her  familiar  male  friend  or  suitor. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  gentleman  to  have  visited  an  American  family  many 
times  and  yet  never  to  have  seen  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  or  ladies  deputed  to 
receive  him.'  This  is  a  fact,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
rather  a  rule  with  the  '  shoddy  '  than  with  the  families  of  older  respectability.  Mr. 
Day  is  quite  right  when  he  describes  the  genuine  New  York  '  shoddy '  as  the  vulgarest 
creature  on  earth,  and  it  is  he  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  who  give  the  Americans 
such  evil  repute  abroad.  Fast,  ignorant,  flashy,  and  brutal,  the  men  of  this  order  and 
type  are  simply  insufferable.  The  women  are  a  little  better,  but  often  wild  and  pro- 
foundly corrupt.  .  .  .  Mr.  Day  gives  a  very  agreeable  account  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
residence.  .  .  .  The  chapters  on  hotels  and  boarding-houses  are  well  done,  and 
accurate  enough  to  be  of  value  to  tourists  and  others  intending  to  visit  America." — 
Morning  Post. 

"  This  is  not  merely  a  very  interesting  book,  but  one  which  has  a  special  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  work  of  a  writer  wiio  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject. 
He  has  obviously  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  States  for  considerable  periods,  and  he 
clearly  knows  enough  of  society  to  generalize  with  tolerable  accuracy.  It  need  hardly 
he  said  that  his  opinions  are  not  invariably  flattering,  and  that  some  of  his  judgments 
are  likely  to  give  no  little  offence.  Mr.  Day  finds  that  American  girls  are  cold  and 
calculating.  '  They  will  drink  champagne  with  you,  crack  jokes  with  you,  gossip 
with  you,  smoke  cigarettes  with  you,  nay,  even  flirt  a  bit  with  you  ;  but  they  will 
not  marry  you,  save  upon  the  cold,  careful  consideration  of  how  you  stand  with  your 
banker.'  We  have  heard  very  often  that  there  no  hotels  like  those  of  New  York,  and 
the  English  hotels  are  only  tolerable  as  tbey  resemble  them.  Mr.  Day  tells  us  that 
they  are  anything  but  desirable  residences  ;  huge  and  unsightly  in  appearance, 
destitute  of  many  arrangements  for  comfort  which  Englishmen  consider  a  matter  of 
necessity  ;  noisy,  bustling,  and  generally  unpleasant  places  to  inhabit.  Nor  is  Mr. 
Day  much  more  favourably  impressed  with  American  religion.  From  time  to  time 
certain  '  evangelists '  have  been  kind  enough  to  visit  this  country  in  the  hope  of  '  con- 
verting '  the  unenlightened  Britisher,  and  relieving  him  of  a  little  of  his  superfluous 
cash ;  but  it  would  seem  that  there  is  quite  sufficient  work  for  them  at  home,  and  that 
the  English  clergy  have  very  Utile  to  learn  from  their  American  brethren.  ,  If  Americans 
fall  short  in  rehgious  matters,  however,  they  make  up  in  the  amount  of  their  super- 
stition. Astrologers  and  clairvoyants  innumerable  advertise  their  pretended  gifts  in 
the  daily  papers,  and  magnetism  and  spiritualism  count  their  dupes  by  thousands. 
On  the  vexed  question  of  drink  Mr.  Day  speaks  with  weight.  Tne  over-restrictive 
legislation  which  some  well-meaning  people  are  anxious  to  see  introduced  into  this 
country,  in  imitation  of  the  States,  he  pronounces  to  be  a  conspicuous  failure.  '  It 
has  more  extensively  introduced  the  rum  jug  into  the  family  circle.  Old  and  reliable 
physicians  throughout  the  States  now  report  a  fourfold  increase  in  cases  of  delirium 
tremens.  To-day  a  man  with  four  inches  of  Maine  whisky  in  him  is  not  less  dangerous 
than  a  wild  beast.'  These  are  striking  words,  and  Mr.  Day  has  done  well  to  quote 
them,  and  to  comment  upon  them  as  he  has  done.  There,  however,  we  must  leave  his 
book.  Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  show  that  the  work  thoroughly  deserves, 
the  character  given  to  it  at  the  outset,  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  and  treats  of  all  with  knowledge,  common  sense,  and  sound  judgment.  The 
present  volume  is  described  as  the  first  series  ;  few  readers  will  put  it  down  without 
wishing  for  the  second." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  I  find  that  you  have  fully  succeeded  in  bringing  out,  with  much  force  and  talent, 
the  most  prominent  features  of  American  life."— Prince  Camille  de  Polignac. 

"  Mr.  Phillip  Day  has  given  us  a  collection  of  graphic  and  vivid  sketches,  taken  from 
the  more  superficial  aspects  of  Transatlantic  life,  in  such  centres  of  commercial  and 
intellectual  activity  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  Boston.  .  .  . 
Tne  book  is  closed  by  a  most  interesting  chapter  descriptive  of  the  '  Camp  of  Zion,' 
as  the  Mormon  community  term  their  settlement  in  Utah.  ...  In  taking  leave 
of  Mr.  Day  we  must  thank  him  for  a  picturesque  and  agreable  book,  and  only  trust 
we  shall  not  wait  long  for  that  '  second  series  '  of  these  amusing  sketches  which  the 
title-page  seems  to  promise." — The  Academy,  Kept.  11th. 
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New  Poems. 

By  John  Payne,  Author  of  "The  Masque  of  Shadows,"  ''Lautrec,"  &c,  &c. 
To  be  had  at  all  Libraries. 

"  That  Mr.  Payne's  New  Poems  are  replete  with  that  indefinable  light  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land  may  safely  he  asserted.  ...  If  fault  be  found  with  'Thorgerda  '-  ■ 
doubtless  Mr.  Payne's  chef  d'eeuvre— it  will  be  for  its  super-affluence  of  splendour  and 
description.  .  .  .  His  compactness  of  form  and  distinctness  of  meaning  leave  little  to 
be  desired.  .  .  .  '  The  Ballad  of  Isobel '  disputes  the  palm  of  excellence  with  '  Thor- 
gerda,'and  with  the  many  will,  doubtless,  gain  the  preference.  In  tone  and  form  it  is 
the  opposite  of  •  Thorgerda, '  being  as  cold,  chaste,  and  simple  as  that  is  warm  and 
voluptuous." — The  Academy. 

"  In  his  '  Ballad  of  Isobel,'  again,  there  are  strains  of  such  old-world  music  as  but  few 
can  produce  nowadays,  especially  in  the  concluding  verses,  which  are  simply  exquisite, 
and  would  have  been  enough  to  establish  their  author's  reputation  if  he  had  never  written 
another  line.  .  .  .  '  Salvestra, '  which  is  by  far  the  finest  poem  in  the  book,  must  be 
commended  equally  for  the  simple  beauty  of  its  verse  and  for  the  admirable  tact  with 
which  a  somewhat  risque  subject  has  been  treated.  It  would  have  been  easy,  for  instance, 
to  infuse  an  element  of  coarseness  into  the  passage  where  Girolamo  sees  his  unconscious 
love  undressed,  but  Mr.  Payne  has  made  it  only  pathetic  and  beautiful." — Morning  Post. 

"Mellifluous,  entrancing,  sensuous,  Mr.  Payne's  poetic  effusions  possess  magical  charms 
for  gentle  readers  of  languid  temperament  and  amorous  sensibilities.  As  great  a  master 
of  song  as  Swinburne  and  Rossetti,  and  of  the  same  school,  .  .  .  lis  warblings,  most 
musical,  most  melancholy,  enchant  the  ear  and  beguile  the  heart  with  fancy-drawn 
raptures.  .  .  .  Mr.  Payne's  powers  are  of  their  kind  unsurpassed — perhaps  unequalled. 
.  .  .  Love  is  their  theme,  love  melodious,  sad  and  plaintive,  like  the  amorous  descants 
of  the  nightingale,  or  the  dulcet  murmurings  of  fountains  of  sweet  waters." — Civil  Service 
Gazette. 

".  .  .  Cette  'Salvestra, '.'occupant  mi  tiers  du  volume,  est  l'histoire  d'amour  la  plus 
terrible  et  la  plus  delicieuse  qu'on  puisse  lire." -Theodore  de  Bauville,  dans  le  Rational. 

"  Here  is  a  man  who  is  cultured  to  a  point  of  exquisiteness  that  is  phenomenal ;  he  has 
simply  a  perfect  command  of  our  language,  and  makes  light  of  difficulties  that  would  have 
frightened  the  great  ones  of  the  past  time  ;  his  musical  sense  is  faultless." — Vanity  Fair. 

1 '  Herod  out-Heroded — alliteration  carried  to  the  verge  of  affectation—  cannot  destroy  the 
subtle  charm  of  New  Poems,  a  volume  full  of  musical  verse,  various  in  kind  and  in  manner, 
but  all,  or  nearly  all,  singularly  melodious,  quaint,  refined,  attractive.  .  .  .  'Salvestra' 
involves  a  description  of  matters  which  may  shock  very  delicate  nerves  ;  but  the  poetical 
treatment  shows  that  the  writer  has  all  that  is  required  of  delicacy  as  well  as  of  passion, 
of  tenderness,  of  imagination,  and  of  language  for  turning  the  subject  to  most  charming 
account."—  The  Illustrated  London  Neics. 

"We  have  already  on  several  occasions  expressed  our  great  admiration  of  the  merits  of 
Mr.  John  Payne,  and  our  conviction  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  high  place  among  the  poets  of 
the  day.  His  astonishing  mastery  over  difficulties  of  metre,  the  grace  and  harmony  of  his 
language,  and  the  subtle  charm  which  runs  through  all  his  writings,  merit  a  warm  recog- 
nit  ion  at  the  hands  of  all  students  of  modern  poetry.  His  manner  is  simply  perfect ;  and 
if  liis  matter  is  sometimes  deficient  in  solidity,  and  sometimes  open  to  a  graver  charge, 
which  he  shares  with  the  fleshly  school  of  poetry,  we  find  it  difficult  to  escape  from  the 
influence  of  the  charm  of  his  diet  ion  and  of  his  wonderful  lyrical  power.  Tho  volume  of 
New  Poemb  which  he  has  just  published  will  well  maintain  his  fame  as  one  of  the  most 
refined  and  cultivated  of  the  hand  of  writers  who  have  in  the  present  day  shown  how 
flexible  and  melodious  an  instrument,  is  to  be  found  for  the  poet's  use  in  our  English 
.  .  .  .  Hi;  revels  in  difficulties,  and  overcomes  them  with  a  grace  and  harmony 
of  style  which  arc  most  attractive."— John  I  ull. 
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Laura  DSbalzo;  or,  The  Patriot  Martyrs. 

By  R.  II.  Horne,  Author  of  "Orion,"  "The  Death  of  Marlowe,"  &c. 

At  all  Libraries. 
"  There  is  a  feeling  of  peculiar  pleasure  in  welcoming  back  an  old  writer  of  the  highest 
order  to  the  scene  of  his  ancient  triumphs,  and  in  finding  that  the  hand  has  lost  none  of 
its  old  cunning  nor  the  brain  a  particle  of  its  inspiration.  This  is  eminently  the  case 
with  Mr.  Richard  Hengist  Home.  .  .  .  Since  the  day  when  the  veteran  author  astonished 
the  literary  world  with  that  celebrated  and  most  noble  of  contemporary  poems,  '  Orion,' 
nothing  more  striking  than  his  latest  work  has  come  from  his  pen  ;  not  even  the  sombre 
splendours  of  '  Cosmo  de  Medici '  or  '  The  Death  of  Marlowe '  can  cast  '  Laura 
Dibalzo  '  into  the  shade.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  Neapolitan  patriot 
nobles  during  the  last  evil  days  of  King  Bomba  ;  whilst  wifely  constancy  to  a  husband's 
honour  rather  than  his  life  inspires  the  play  and  works  Tip  to  a  climax  than  which  nothing 
finer  has  been  conceived  since  the  catastrophe  of  'Venice  Preserved.'  Laura's  dying  cry 
makes  one  sigh  for  the  days  when  Helen  Faucit  might  have  put  the  last  scene  of  this 
noble  play  before  our  bodily  eyes,  and  her  wonderful  voice  thrilled  us  with  the  agony  of 
these  last  lines : 

"  I  see  it  in  the  air,  and  the  mad  sky, 
Now  full  of  fiery  faces,  and  the  shadows 
Of  constant  stones  descending  !  My  brain's  stunn'd 
With  crushing  sounds  !— I  shall  be  raving  soon — 
My  throat  is  choked  with  blood  !     I  must  go  mad — 
And  then  I  might  consent — so  God  assist  me 
To  stand  up  in  my  grave-clothes,  and  say  '  No  ! '  " — 

Whitehall  Review. 

"  The  folk  who  know  and  appreciate  the  writings  of  one  of  our  noblest  poets,  and  can 
sympathise  with  lofty  sentiments  expressed  in  verse  which  might  without  hyperbole  be 
almost  called  faultless.  .  .  .  The  story  is  such  as  must  at  once  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  true 
freedom,  as  opposed  to  so-called  '  liberty  ;'  it  deals  with  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  noble 
men  who  sorrowed  and  suffered  under  the  evil  rule  of  the  most  notorious  of  modern 
kings — the  last  crowned  monarch  b\it  one  who  ruled  the  two  Sicilies.  .  .  .  The  dying 
speech  of  Laura,  which  closes  the  play,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  that  has  been  written 
for  years."—  Graphic.  

Bible  Tragedies. 

By  Richard  Hengist  Horne.     (In  one  vol.)    Truly,  though  newly, 
Dramatised. 
I.  John  the  Baptist ;  or  the  Valour  of  the  Soul. 
II.  Job's  Wife  ;  or,  the  Cruel  Wager. 
III.  Judas  Iscariot ;  a  Tragic  Mystery. 


Svo.  cloth.     2s. 

Original  Readings  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Read  in  public  by  Mrs.  Stirling,  Miss  Co-wen,  Mr.  H.  J.  Hunter,  and 
others.    By  Re  Henry,  Author  of  "  Dickybird,"  "  Ethel's  New  Papa,"  &c 

"  This  book  was  written  chiefly  for  public  readings,  and  it  has  in  place  of  preface  a 
species  of  credential  from  Mrs.  Stirling,  by  whom  the  poems  have  been  recited.  Whether 
published  with  or  without  such  distinguished  sponsorship  would,  we  imagine,  make  but 
little  difference  in  the  success  of  the  work,  which  can  well  afford  to  stand  upon  its  merits. 
The  readings  are  in  prose  and  verse,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  better  of  the  two.  All 
of  them  relate  to  homely  subjects ;  just  such  as  would  go  quickest  to  the  hearts  of  an 
audience  and  command  their  sympathies  ;  and  doing  that  with  an  audience,  it  probably 
will  have  the  same  effect  with  the  reading  public.  *■  The  best  piece  in  the  book  is  '  The 
Convict's  Escape,'  which  is  intensely  dramatic,  and  ought,  we  imagine,  to  make  a  good 
'  reading,'  since  it  reads  so  well.  The  story  of  the  '  Old  Professor,'  who  '  had  to  take  to 
teaching'  and  'grind  as  the  miller  grinds,'  is  very  touching,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  many  fine  intellects  are  being  worn  out  by  the  routine  work  of  Necessity. 
Another  meritorious  poem,  of  the  vers  de  sociite  order,  is  '  Died  of  Fever  in  Bengal,' 
wherein  is  related  the  story  of  one  Charlie  Brandon,  who,  '  having  bixt  ninety  pounds  a 
year,'  'whispered  in  the  hour  of  parting  'from  one  very  far  above  him,  that  he  would 
'  win  her  yet.'  The  poem  tells  how  the  news  of  his  death  reaches  the  girl  who  loved  him, 
at  a  ball,  and  describes  her  sorrow  and  horror  of  '  the  life  that  lies  before  her ' : 

'  Thirty,  forty  years,  it  may  be,  have  to  pass  before  I  die.' 
The  story  is  told  with  ease  and  with  great  pathos.  There  are  several  clever  prose  sketches, 
and  one   or  two  high-class  farces,   all  of   an  amusing  nature.     Altogether,   'Original 
1  leadings  '  is  a  book  of  real  merit,  and  deserves  a  good  measure  of  success."— Liverpool 
Daily  Post. 
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"  These  readings  deserve  the  praise  given  to  them  in  a  short  recommendatory  epistle 
by  Mrs.  Stirling,  who  has  been,  we  are  told,  among  the  readers.  They  are  not  entirely 
verse,  though  the  majority  are.  Some  of  these  latter,  perhaps  most  of  them,  are  of  the 
domestic  alfection  kind,  which  is  effective  at  readings.  A  very  effective  medley  of  prose 
and  verse,  entitled  'St.  Valentine,' seems  to  have  been  written  for  Mrs.  Stirling,  and 
most  people  can  guess  how  admirably  that  accomplished  artist  would  counterfeit  Miss 
Lucretia.  A  little  scene  called  '  Fast  Friends,'  with  two  personages  only,  might  be  made 
very  good  in  a  drawing-room,  and  so  might  the  comedietta  of  '  Lady  Helps.'  Mr.  Henry 
possesses  considerable  ability  for  this  sort  of  work." — Academy. 

"In  the  entertainment  given  by  Miss  Cowen  last  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Steinway 
Hall  she  certainly  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  presentation  of  some  vocal  music  as  inter- 
ludes in  her  programme,  an  1  though  one  of  these  consisted  of  the  charming  phrases  her 
popular  brother  (Mr.  P.  H.  Cowen)  has  wedded  to  the  little  poem'  Never  Again,' the  interest 
of  the  occasion  centered  in  Miss  Cowen's  delivery  of  the  poetical  works  written  by  Re 
Henry.  Though  the  charm  of  each  poem  was  enhanced  by  expressive  declamation,  the 
'Convict's  Return  '  of  Re  Henry  gained  most  by  Miss  Cowen's  mode  of  delivery,  and 
caused  the  audience  to  express  full  appreciation  of  the  literary  treat  provided." — 
London  Echo. 

Svo.  cloth.     2s.  (id. 

History  of  Duelling. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Constard  de  Massi,  one  of  the  French 
King's  Bodyguard,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Luuiud  O'Tbiggeb. 

8vo.  cloth.     3s.     Post  Free,  3s.  3d. 

Gretchen. 

By  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Author  of  "Pygmalion  and  Galatea,"  "Sweethearts," 
"  Palace  of  Truth,"  &c. 
"  The  most  ambitious  work  yet  attempted  by  Mr.  Gilbert." — Athenaeum. 

"  Full  of  beauty,  and  possesses  undoubted  merit." — Court  Journal. 

Svo.  cloth.     3s. 

The  Veracious  History  of  a   Black   and   Tan   Terrier, 
told  by  Himself. 

Edited  by  Lady  Lamb.     Illustrated  by  Walter  J.  Allen-. 

Little  Pops. 

A  Nursery  Story.  Illustrated.  By  Auntie  Bee  (B.  H.  Buxton),  Author 
of  "More  Dolls,"  " Rosabella,"  "Jennie  of  the  Prince's,"  "From  the 
Wings,"  &c,  &c. 

Post  free,  Is. 

The  Doom  of  the  Great  City  ;  or,   London   Destroyed 

by  Fog. 

By  William  Del  isle  Hay. 

"This  is  a  highly  alarmist  pamphlet,  giving  an  account  of  how  all  the  inhabitants  of 
London  were  suddenly  asphyxiated  in  a  fog  two  years  hence.  The  account  is  preceded 
by  a  very  lively  description  of  the  folly  and  sin  of  the  capital,  which,  it  appears,  provoked 
this  catastrophe."-  Academy. 

"  Since  the  famous  brochure,  '  The  Battle  of  Dorking,'  nothing  in  the  way  of  imaginative 
literature  has  been  published  so  vivid  in  its  portraiture  of  a  possible  calamity.  .  .  . 
We  consider  the  book  exceedingly  interesting." 

"  A  very  startling  little  pampnlot,  which  casts  a  prophetic  gaze  into  the  future.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  written  in  Australia,  in  1942,  by  one  of  the  survivors  of  a  terrible  catastrophe 
which  overwhelms  London  in  1888.  .  .  .  We  can  but  express  our  admiration  of  the 
imaginative  power  which  is  displayed  in  it,  and  the  skill  with  which  the  horror  of  the 
tragedy  is  brought  out  the  more  strongly  by  means  of  the  details  of  every-day  iife  which 
are  introduced."—  John  Bull. 

"  The  author  wields  a  powerful  pen,  and  whether  describing  the  vices  of  the  modern 
Babylon  before  its  ruin,  or  depicting  the  incidents  of  the  fearful  doom,  he  is  equally 
forcible  and  graphic." — Bel/cut  Newt. 

"  This  extraordinary  little  book  should  be  perused  by  all  who  have  sympathy  with  ox- 
citing  literature.  It  is  a  marvellous  narrative,  and  rivals  in  parts  the  plague-painting  of 
byezone  authors."— #/-///A/o,/.  Gazette. 

"  The  author  gives  a  very  sensational  and  pathetic  account  of  the  hypothetical  sudden 
death  of  the  whole  population  of  London.  There  is  evidently  much  power  of  description 
in  his  pen."  ■  Public  Opinion. 

"  The  work  is  powerfully  and  graphically  written  ;  there  is  an  amount  of  vra'mmblancc 
about  it  that  is  at  times  positively  startling."— Sunday  Time*. , 
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Svo.  doth.     Gs. 

Legends  of  Olden  Times. 

By  J.  M.  Callwell. 

"  A  most  delightful  book,  which  ought  to  be  given  to  every  healthy  boy,  is  '  Legends  of 
Olden  Times.'  It  consists  of  three  versions  of  oid  sagas,  not  the  least  of  which  is  '  The 
Story  of  the  Nibelung  Hoard.'  The  English  is  good  and  pure,  and  the  stories  are  well  told. 
Ferhaps  the  author  was  wise  in  his  generation,  but  we  have  always  fancied  that  the 
Siegfried  story,  given  in  prose,  demands  the  diction  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  then  it 
is  not  given  to  ail  men  to  write  like  (Jaxton,  and  the  book  is  too  good  to  quarrel  about."— 
Whitehall  lieview. 

"  English  children  ought  to  rejoice  in  them."—  Academy. 

"  Translations— or  rather  adaptations,  adhering  so  far  as  possible  to  the  simplicity  of 
style  of  the  original— of  three  of  the  old  German  myths,  '  Bearwelf,  the  Dragon  Slayer,' 
'  Wolf  derrick,'  and  'The  Nibelung  Hoard.'  These  famous  old  legends  have  been  very 
tastefully  '  Englished,'  and  this  volume  should  be  attractive  to  many  readers."— Scotsman. 

"  There  are  lew  more  attractive  story  books."—  Graphic. 

Svo.  cloth.     3*'. 

Flower  Legends. 

By  Els  a  Co  wen. 

"The  authoress  has  committed  to  words  some  graceful  and  pleasant  fancies  regarding 
flowers,  narrated  in  appropriate  fable  form.  Each  fable  will  add  to  the  reader's  store  of 
associations  with  a  number  of  our  best-known  and  best-loved  flowers.  The  publisher's 
.snare  in  tlie  production  of  the  volume  is  thoroughly  well  fulfilled."—  London  Figaro. 

"A  collection  of  pretty  legends  about  flowers,  very  skilfully  narrated  by  Miss  Elsa 
■Cowen.     It  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite  book  with  children." — Sunday  Times. 

"  Those  who  delight  to  revel  in  the  literature  of  flowers  will  find  something  to  their 
tastes  in  this  small  volume." — JAterary  World. 


Svo.  cloth.     Is. 

Ysobel's  Thimble. 

A  Story  for  Girls.     By  Miss  Young. 

"  "  Amongst  the  many  new  books  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  we  notice 
-one  by  Miss  Minnie  Young — not  the  first  venture,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  of  the  fair 
.authoress  in  the  domain  of  fiction.  The  present  work  is  written  for  children.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  golden  thimble  set  in  precious  stones.  There  is  no  magic  in  it ;  and  yet  where 
may  not  so  priceless  a  gift  find  its  way?  The  dumb  treasure  is  made  to  tell  its  own 
.adventures :  we  find  it  as  a  gift  in  humble  life  the  sport  of  many  a  strange  scene  :  then  an 
ornament  prized  by  one  of  gentle  birth  ;  it  is  caressed  with  affection,  carried  away  from 
home,  midst  scenes  seldom  witnessed  by  even  those  that  travel  far.  The  gem,  of  course, 
is  often  lost  and  found  again— strangely,  still  so  naturally  ;  it  lives  the  life,  as  it  were,  of 
a  silent  witness  telling  its  own  history.  Last  of  all,  we  find  it  held  in  memory  of  one 
whose  young  life  spanned  but  a  lasting  sorrow.  These  are  mere  faint  shadows  of  the  many 
pictures  depicted  in  the  little  book,  each,  indeed,  being  a  story  in  itself,  sweetly  told,— 
.carrying  a  charm  we  must  commend,  lor  the  youthful  mind  is  led  to  reason  whilst  reading. 
Here  it  will  find  many  a  wise  word  spoken  in  earnest,  kindly  meant  and  admirably 
expressed.  Its  very  title  is  romantic,  lr  our  young  iriends  are  curious  to  know,  in  con- 
fidence, we  would  tell  them — lose  not  a  day  to  possess  '  Ysobel's  Thimble.'"—  Sunday 
Times.  

Post  Free,  2s.  6d.,  at  all  Bookstalls  and  Booksellers'. 

New  Bulgaria. 

By  J.  Lewis  Fakley,  Conseiller  Brive  au  Departement  ties  Travaux 
Bublics  de  Bulgarie. 
"  An  important  little  volume  on  the  present  aspect  of  Bulgaria  and  its  future  pros- 
pects. .  .  .  Most  people  are  in  a  fog  with  regard  to  this  much-talked-of,  constantly 
written  about,  province.  If  they  wish  to  emerge  from  that  fog  they  cannot  do  better 
than  read  Mr.  Lewis  Farley's  excellent  book."— banday  Times. 
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How  to  Teach  and  Learn  Modern  Languages. 

By   F.    LlCHTENBEKGER. 

"  It  will  be  exceedingly  useful  to  that  large  number  of  individuals  who  have  never 
gained  more  than  a  smattering  of  some  foreign  tongue,  and  to  those  also,  not  a  few,  who 
-engage  to  teach  what  they  themselves  have  never  learnt,  or  learnt  most  imperfectly.  It 
is  .generally  taken  for  granted  that  French,  German,  and  Italian  can  be  acquired  very 
easiiy,  but  the  study  of  this  very  useful  book  will  prove  how  much  care  and  attention  it 
-demands  to  learn  either  of  them  well." — Tablet. 
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